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Social Security in Review 


Tue PRESIDENT, by letter of October 5 through 
the Secretary of the Treasury, authorized expan- 
sion of the existing temporary programs of civilian 
war benefits and assistance. The funds originally 
allotted to the Federal Security Agency by the 
President on February 6 “shall be available for 
providing temporary aid to civilians (including 
enemy aliens) within the United States (1) who 
are injured as a result of enemy attack or of 
action to meet such attack or the danger thereof, 
or who are injured while in the performance of 
their duties as civilian defense workers; or (2) who 
are dependents of individuals (a) injured or killed 
under circumstances described in clause (1), or 
(b) interned by the enemy, or reported as missing 
under circumstances indicating such death or 
internment; or (3) who are being or have been 
evacuated from any area under the direction of 
civil or military authority; or (4) who are other- 
wise in need as a result of enemy attack or of 
action to meet such attack or the danger thereof.” 
The aid provided may include money payments, 
loans (with or without interest or security), and 
assistance in kind and medical or other services 
necessary for the protection of health, safety, or 
welfare. 

The term “civilian defense worker” is defined 
as any civilian (other than Federal employees 
receiving wages for such services) who is engaged 
in the Aircraft Warning Service, as a member of 
the Civil Air Patrol or of the U. S. Citizens 
Defense Corps in the protective services estab- 
lished from time to time by the Office of Civilian 
Defense, or persons registered in training courses 
prescribed and approved by the Office of Civilian 
Defense for such protective services. The ex- 
panded programs include civilians in the conti- 
nental United States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands. Aid under the 
allocation is to be available to civil personnel 
of the Federal Government to the same extent as 


to other civilians. In determining the aid to be 
provided, any other Government benefit payments 
shall be taken into account, as far as may be 
practicable. 

In accord with the President’s letter, the Fed- 
eral Security Agency Administrator on Novem- 
ber 5 authorized the Social Security Board to pay 
disability benefits to the civilian defense workers 
and other civilians, as enumerated above, who 
have been injured in the performance of their 
civilian defense duties or who sustain injuries 
directly or proximately as the result of enemy 
action occurring after December 6, 1941; sur- 
vivor benefits may be paid to survivors of such 
defense workers and other civilians who die from 
such injuries. Disability benefits are payable to 
persons aged 16 and over, after a waiting period 
of 7 days. Benefits for total disability are to be 
payable at a rate equal to two-thirds of the in- 
jured person’s monthly earnings (including in- 
come from self-employment) with a minimum 
benefit of $30 a month and a maximum of $85. 
Benefits for partial disability, provided it is per- 
manent and at least 30 percent of total disability, 
are to be payable at a rate bearing the same ratio 
to total-disability benefits as the partial dis- 
ability bears to total. A beneficiary who is 
totally disabled and who requires the full-time 
services of an attendant may receive an addi- 
tional allowance of not more than $50 a month. 
A burial benefit of as much as $100 is also payable. 
Suitable adjustments in benefits shall be made 
to take account of workmen’s compensation or 
similar payments provided by any governmental 
jurisdiction. Survivor benefits payable under 
this expanded program are the same as those 
under the original program for civilian war 
benefits. 

Neither disability nor survivor benefits under 
this emergency program will create any vested 
rights. Among other provisions, the authoriza- 
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tion specifies that benefits are not payable to 
persons living outside the United States, Alaska, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands; to aliens and 
dependents of aliens who are in the employ of a 
foreign government; to persons and dependents 
of persons in military establishments of the 
United States or of any foreign government; to 
persons eligible for benefit for the same cause 
under the U. S. Employees’ Compensation Act, 
as amended. 

The Board is also authorized to extend its 
civilian war assistance program to the groups of 
persons specified above. Assistance payments, 
on a needs basis, will be made to all such persons 
who are not eligible or have not yet qualified for 
benefits or compensation under other programs. 


UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFIT PAYMENTS totaled $22.4 
million in September, the lowest point for the 
year and 21 percent below the $28.3 million paid 
out in August. All but a few States reported 
decreases, and for the States in the Great Lakes, 
North Central, Rocky Mountain, and Pacific 
Coast areas the declines were sharp. The largest 
amount of the benefit payments continued to be 
concentrated in a few States, with almost half 
the total expended in Illinois and New York. 
Because of the higher level of individual benefits 
in many States, total payments for the country 
as a whole were only 2 percent less than in Sep- 
tember 1941. September payments represented 
compensation for 1.8 million man-weeks of unem- 
ployment, 21 percent less than the number com- 
pensated in August and 15 percent less than in 
September a year ago. The number of different 
individuals who have received at least one benefit 
check during the montb was estimated at 544,000; 
this number was the lowest for any month this 
year and was 26 percent below that in August. 
Initial claims, which reflect new lay-offs among 
workers, declined 23 percent from the August 
level and were 41 percent less than in September 
a year ago. 

More jobs were filled by the USES in Septem- 
ber than in any other month since December 1933, 
when many men were being placed on public work 
projects. The 1.4 million placements represent 
a rise of 42 percent from August and of 26 per- 
cent from September 1941. There was a sharp 
seasonal spurt in farm placements, which rose to 
748,000, more than double those in August and 
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almost a third more than in September 1941, the 
previous all-time peak. Approximately three- 
fourths of all the farm jobs filled during the 
month were in Arkansas, California, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, and Texas; more than half of all the 
jobs filled during the month were for cotton pick- 
ing. Nonfarm placements, 649,000, rose only 
1.5 percent above the August number but were 
22 percent above that in September 1941. Only 
23 States reported increases from August, and 
these were mostly important industrial States 
instead of predominantly agricultural areas as 
had been the case for a few preceding months, 
Although they did not reach the July 1942 figure, 
nonfarm placements represented, with that excep- 
tion, the highest number for any month since 
1935. 


SEPTEMBER EXPENDITURES for public assistance 
and earnings under Federal work programs in the 
continental United States, amounting to $105 
million, were 34 percent below expenditures a year 
ago. Most of the decrease came in the general 
assistance and WPA programs under which pay- 
ments fell, respectively, 30 and 56 percent. Pay- 
ments for the special types of public assistance rose 
8 percent for the same period; each of the programs 
shared in the rise, which was least for aid to de- 
pendent children. The number of recipients rose 
for both old-age assistance and aid to the blind, 
but for the first time on record the number of 
families receiving aid to dependent children was 
less than that in the same month of the preceding 
year. Of the total amount expended during 
September, 62 percent went to recipients of the 
special types of public assistance, 12 percent to 
general assistance cases, and 25 percent to WPA 
workers. 

OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE monthly 
benefits amounting to $11.4 million were in force 
at the end of August for 626,000 beneficiaries, 
only slightly more in number and amount than 
at the end of July. The in-force figures were in- 
fluenced by a decline of more than 5,000 in the 
number of monthly benefits awarded, a decline 
caused mainly by interruptions of adjudication 
and award procedures during the Bureau’s de- 
centralization. Benefits in conditional-payment 
status, 11 percent of the total number, rose 
slightly over July. Primary beneficiaries, 49 
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percent of all beneficiaries in August 1941, made 
up only 46 percent of the total at the end of 
August of this year. 

Covered employment and taxable wages during 
the second quarter of 1942 reached the highest 
levels on record—36.8 million persons and $13.2 
billion. These estimates represent increases of 5 
and 28 percent, respectively, from the figures for 
the same quarter in 1941. Average taxable wages 
per employee, estimated at $358 for April—June 
1942, represent a new peak, 5 percent above the 
average for the preceding quarter and 21 percent 
higher than that for the second quarter of 1941. 


THE SCHEDULED increase in the rate of contribu- 
tions under the Federal Insurance Contributions 
Act was postponed for the year 1943 by a provi- 
sion in the Revenue Act of 1942, signed by the 
President on October 21. The new law holds the 
1943 rate at 1 percent each for employers and 
employees and specifies that the increase to 2 
percent shall be effective for 1944 and 1945. 


THe REPORT of the Management-Labor Policy 
Committee of the War Manpower Commission 
was forwarded to the President early in November 
by the Chairman of the Commission, Paul V. 
MeNutt, and released by the President on Novem- 
ber 10. 
policy to date, the Committee’s considered opin- 
ion is that ‘“‘major weaknesses exist in the present 
approach to the manpower situation, 
weaknesses that require immediate attention and 
correction, and which, if not corrected, will seri- 
ously impede the war effort.”’ 

“The problem,” the Committee declared, ‘‘can 
be met only by prompt and vigorous action along 
several related lines. Losses of manpower from 
essential industries through needless migration 
and turn-over must be stopped. Transference of 
labor from less essential to more essential activ- 
ities must be accelerated. Additional labor sup- 
plies must be mobilized, trained, and placed in 
employment. All must be fully em- 
ployed at work requiring their highest skills.”’ 

To meet the immediate requirements, the Com- 
mittee “urgently calls upon Government, industry, 
agriculture and labor for strong leadership, aggres- 
sive action, and maximum cooperation to bring 
about the following: 
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By Government 


1. Centralized authority and responsibility for 
determination of the over-all manpower program. 

2. Centralized authority and responsibility for 
the administration of the manpower program, 
which requires: 

(a) Transfer of the Selective Service System to 
the War Manpower Commission; 

(b) Cessation of voluntary enlistments; 

(c) Provision for special calls by the Army and 
Navy through the Selective Service System for 
men with specialized skills; 

(d) Coordination by the War Manpower Com- 
mission of military and civilian training programs 
conducted in nonmilitary educational institutions; 

(e) Establishment of a strong administrative 
and operating organization for the War Manpower 
Commission. 

3. Implementation of the war manpower em- 
ployment stabilization and migration control 
policy by wide public distribution, and by exten- 
sion of the War Manpower Commission’s authority 
to regulate hiring, rehiring, solicitation, and re- 
cruitment in labor-shortage areas. 


By Management and Labor 


1. Uniform acceptance of and compliance with 
the War Manpower Commission’s policies and 
directives, 

2. Elimination of wasteful labor turn-over in 
civilian war activities. 

3. Acceleration in the rate of transfer from non- 
essential to essential activities. 

4. Acceleration in the rate of mobilizing, 
training, and employing those who are presently 
unemployed but who are able to render service. 

5. Maximum utilization of labor in a manner 
insuring maximum use of the skills and capacities 
of workers. 

6. Accelerated rate at which men of the military 
age group, who are engaged in essential activities, 
can be released for service in the armed forces. 

7. Elimination of all barriers, restrictions, or 
obstructions incidental to successful accomplish- 
ment of points 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 above.” 

With respect to the Manpower Chairman’s re- 
quest that the Committee consider “the funda- 
mental questions of policy that must be solved as 











a prerequisite to the preparation of an appropriate 
national war service law,” the Committee goes on 
record as doubting “that conversion of the moral 
obligation to serve in the war effort, into a legal 
obligation to serve, will of itself solve the man- 
power situation. The problems of administering 
the manpower program,” as outlined earlier in the 
report, “‘must be solved and enactment of a law 
will not solve them. The Committee has con- 
fidence that the voluntary and cooperative efforts 
of the people, under strong leadership on the part 
of Government, management, and labor, will pro- 
vide the answer to this all-important war man- 
power problem.” 

Speaking before the Federal Advisory Council 
on Employment Security on October 29, Mr. 
McNutt declared that labor controls would soon 
be in effect in several industries—controls similar 
to those inaugurated in September in the non- 
ferrous metals and lumber industries and, on 
October 28, for the dairy, livestock, and poultry 
industries. Under the directive aimed to alleviate 
a shortage of essential farm workers in the latter 
industries, the Selective Service System is to 
request its local boards to reclassify and grant 
occupational deferment to dairy, livestock, and 
poultry farm workers who have been deferred 
on grounds of dependency. The local boards will 
also be asked to grant occupational deferment to 
dairy, livestock, and poultry farmers and farm 
hands who are not eligible for defermeat on 
grounds of dependency but are “necessary men’”’ 
for whom replacements are not available. Such 
workers would be subject to reclassification as soon 
as they ceased to perform the necessary work for 
which they had been deferred. The Army and 
Navy have agreed to refrain from recruiting these 
essential workers or producers, accepting them for 
voluntary enlistment, or initiating programs to 
encourage their enlistment in areas where critical 
shortages of such workers exist. Government 
agencies placing contracts were asked to instruct 


contractors and subcontractors not to employ 
skilled workers from these industries. The De. 
partment of Agriculture is to act toward stabiliz- 
ing wages on dairy, livestock, and poultry farms 
to assist farmers in getting and maintaining an 
adequate supply of labor. 

The President’s Committee on Fair Employ- 
ment Practice, recently transferred to the War 
Manpower Commission, was designated October 
27 as the operating agency within the Commission 
to deal with all questions relating to discrimination 
based on race, creed, color, national origin, or 
alienage. 


A MAJOR STEP in stabilizing living costs was taken 
by the President on October 3, with the signing 
of an Executive Order (No. 9250) creating in 
the Office for Emergency Management an Office of 
Economic Stabilization, headed by an Economic 
Stabilization Director. The order establishes 
an Economic Stabilization Board in the Office of 
Zconomic Stabilization, with which the Director 
is to advise and consult. This Board 
of the Secretaries of the Treasury, Agriculture, 
Commerce, Labor, the Chairman of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System, the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, the Price 
Administrator, the Chairman of the National 
War Labor Board, two representatives each of 
labor, management, and farmers, and the Director 
who serves as Chairman. Justice 
James F. Byrnes was named Director. 

The Director, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, is to formulate and develop a comprehensive 
national economic policy relating to the control 
of civilian purchasing power, prices, wages, 
salaries, rents, profits, rationing, subsidies, and 
all related matters, for the purpose of preventing 
avoidable increases in the cost of living: he is also 
authorized to cooperate in minimizing the un- 
necessary migration of labor from one business, 
industry, or region to another. 
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Desirability of Expanding the Social Insurance 
Program Now 


A. J. ALTMEYER * 


THE SocsaL Security Act of 1935 established two 
social insurance programs: one provides protection 
against permanent loss of income as a result of 
old age; the other, protection against temporary 
income loss resulting from unemployment. 
Amendments in 1939 added protection for sur- 
vivors against cessation of income resulting from 
the death of the wage earner and provided allow- 
ances for dependents of recipients of old-age 
benefits. Most employees in industry and com- 
merce are covered by these systems. 

While greatly furthering individual and family 
security, the present system still fails to provide 
protection against several major economic hazards 
confronting every individual, notably income loss 
resulting from temporary and permanent disable- 
ment and heavy costs incurred for hospitalization 
and medical care. It also omits from the scope 
of even its present protections a substantial pro- 
portion of the Nation’s workers. Moreover, bene- 
fits payable under existing programs are admittedly 
inadequate at various points. 


Timeliness of Expanding Social Insurance 


Because of the economic dislocations which may 
characterize the aftermath of the war, it is impor- 
tant to provide greater security against economic 
risks to workers and their families by remedying 
these deficiencies and strengthening our social 
insurance system before that time. Unless action 
is taken now, there is grave danger that the post- 
war period will arrive before a well-rounded system 
has been put in operation. It may then be im- 
possible to install the necessary measures suffi- 
ciently rapidly to care for the urgencies of the 
moment, and we might have to face emergency 
problems with hastily improvised devices. 

The obvious question which will occur to many— 
who may agree with the inherent desirability of 
having a comprehensive social insurance system 
available at the end of the war—is whether the 
present is a practical and appropriate time for 
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such action. The enormous outlays and the vast 
administrative undertakings now necessary for the 
prosecution of the war may appear to suggest that 
action be deferred, regardless of other conse- 
quences. 

The answer to this question—entirely apart from 
the social gains involved—is that expansion of the 
social insurances would be more appropriate now 
from the standpoint of the Nation’s economic and 
fiscal circumstances than at any time since 1935 
or for some time to come. 

Two of the major economic problems of the 
war effort are to control inflation and to obtain 
revenues through taxation or borrowing or both. 
Because of the accumulation of reserves which 
characterizes the early stages of social insurance 
systems, new or expanded, and the operation of 
such systems in a period of high employment such 
as now prevails, immediate expansion of our 
social insurance system would contribute sub- 
stantially toward meeting these economic prob- 
lems. The enlarged excess of contributions over 
disbursements which would accompany the early 
phase of social insurance expansion would reduce 
current purchasing power and serve as a potent 
force in the fight against inflation. Investment 
of the excess in Government obligations would 
make corresponding sums available to the Treas- 
ury. These investments would aid in financing 
the war just as do the war savings bonds purchased 
by individuals. 

Thus, a measure can be taken now which will 
provide the basis for a better society after the 
war and at the same time will serve the general 
economic and fiscal needs of the moment. 


Content of an Expanded Program 


Before examining the possible contribution of 
social insurance expansion to these problems, it is 
desirable to outline briefly the general nature of 
the changes which should be made in the present 
system. In the first place, new types of protection 
should be added: (1) benefits for permanently dis- 
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abled workers and for their dependents, irrespec- 
tive of the worker’s age and generally similar in 
amount to old-age benefits; (2) benefits for workers 
temporarily disabled through illness or injury 
and for their dependents, payable for a limited 
number of months and more or less similar in 
amount to unemployment benefits; and (3) pay- 
ments with respect to hospitalization costs in- 
curred by insured workers or their dependents. 

A second part of the expansion should be the 
extension of social insurance coverage to occupa- 
tions now excluded from even the present pro- 
grams. Among the major occupations not now 
covered at all or only partially covered under the 
existing system are agricultural labor, domestic 
service, employment in certain nonprofit organiza- 
tions, governmental service, maritime employ- 
ment, employment in small firms, and self-em- 
ployment—that is, the work of an individual who 
is in business or trade for himself. It would be 
desirable, so far as it is administratively and 
otherwise feasible, to extend both the present and 
the proposed new protections to these groups. 

Expansion should provide, in addition, for 
more nearly adequate benefits under existing 
programs. This end could be achieved by increas- 
ing the maximum duration of unemployment 
benefits, shortening the waiting period, introducing 
dependents’ allowances, and increasing benefit 
amounts. An adjustment in the formula for com- 
puting old-age benefits and a lower retirement age 
for women under old-age and survivors insurance 
might also appropriately be included. 


Post-War Considerations 


Because of the manner in which benefit and 
eligibility rights are accumulated in advance of 
the receipt of benefits under social insurance, the 
contributory nature of its financing, and the auto- 
matic processes inherent in its operation, it is in- 
evitably destined for an important role in the post- 
war period. The only basic question is whether a 
comprehensive system should be set up now, so 
that benefits will be immediately available at the 
end of the war to assist in alleviating the hardships 
of that period, or whether changes should be 
delayed until these hardships are actually occur- 
ring for millions of families. 

Provided expansion is undertaken now, social 
insurance can play a dual role in the economic 
readjustment and reconstruction that will be neces- 
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sary when the war ends. On the one hand, it can 
provide protection to individuals and families 
against the loss of income which they may suffer 
for one reason or another after the war, when a 
decline from the high levels of wartime production 
would increase greatly the incidence of risks 
leading to such losses. On the other hand, from 
the standpoint of the economic system as a whole, 
social insurance can aid in maintaining consumer 
purchasing power if national income exhibits a 
tendency to shrink and thus can assist in main- 
taining employment at higher levels. 

Under an expanded program, more nearly ade- 
quate benefits would be available to support the 
unemployed and their dependents until they can 
get new employment in peacetime production. 
More nearly adequate annuities would be paid to 
aged workers who, though they normally might 
have retired, remained at work until the end of the 
war. Permanently disabled persons, too young to 
be eligible for old-age benefits, would for the first 
time be able to obtain similar benefits. Workers 
who are temporarily disabled would be eligible for 
weekly benefits until they are able to return to 
work. When sickness entails hospitalization, pay- 
ments would be available to ease the heavy burden 
of the cost. Finally, the widows, orphans, and 
other survivors of workers who die would continue 
to receive benefits which would, in large measure, 
replace their loss of support. 

The general sense of security which would 
result from the continuity of income provided by 
these various types of protection would provide a 
better life for the great mass of people. Knowl- 
edge that these programs are in operation would 
give a sense of security to all who are protected, 
a sense of security which is the most potent anti- 
dote to fears and worry over the uncertainty of 
the times. Viewed from the present, therelore, 
the post-war period would not be anticipated with 
fear and apprehension because of the readjustments 
that will be inevitable but as a period when 
the economic sacrifices made during the war will 
seem to have been worth while. 

The economic effect of an expanded program 
upon the economy as a whole during the post-war 
period will depend largely upon the relation of 
disbursements to contributions. Social insurance 
benefits represent active purchasing power used 
immediately for consumption goods. Social in- 
surance contributions in the main come out of 
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income otherwise used for consumption. Thus, 
the extent to which the social insurance program 
as a whole will give a stimulus to the economy 
after the war will depend on the extent, if any, 
to which disbursements exceed receipts in that 
period. The net balance between receipts and 
disbursements will vary widely according to the 
levels of post-war production and employment. 
If employment declines sharply after the war, 
the need for a strong social insurance system will 
be critically urgent. Even if our economy stays 
geared for the long run to high levels of employ- 
ment, many millions of workers and soldiers may 
be temporarily unemployed while we are changing 
over from a war to a peacetime economy. It is 
precisely in such circumstances that disbursements 
under an expanded program will be most likely to 
exceed receipts and will be most useful in sustain- 
ing general purchasing power. 


Contribution Rates 


The question now arises as to the over-all rate 
of contribution which, from the standpoint of 
sound principles of social insurance financing, 
should be imposed at the outset of an expanded 
program. 

The permanent level of dollar disbursements 
under insurance against unemployment, tempo- 
rary disability, and hospitalization would be ap- 
proached within a relatively few years because 
these programs deal with “current” risks. In 
contrast, disbursements under old-age and perma- 
nent disability programs (except survivor benefits) 
would rise steadily but relatively slowly over a 
number of decades, since they cover “deferred”’ 
risks which generally materialize late in the lives 
of the contributors. 

It would be unwise to fix the portion of the 
over-all contribution rate for the deferred-risk 
programs on the basis of a simple projection of 
recent benefit disbursements under the present 
old-age and survivors insurance program. Many 
eligible claimants are now postponing retirement 
because of wartime employment. It is estimated 
that by the middle of 1946 nearly 2 million workers 
and their wives will be receiving or will be eligible 
to receive benefits. The materialization of this 
tremendous potential benefit cost at the end of 
the war, coupled with the inevitable long-term 
rise in costs—as all the first generation of contrib- 
utors gradually reach old age—suggests that a 
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sound compromise must be sought between exe 
cessive financial conservatism and undue disregard 
of the large additional liability now accruing daily. 

On the basis of these considerations, a ‘total 
basic contribution rate of 10 percent of pay roll 
for employments covered under all protections is 
indicated for the first years of the program out- 
lined above. For employments omitted from the 
coverage of some of the protections, an appropri- 
ate downward adjustment in the basic rate would 
be necessary. A 10-percent rate would be double 
the total basic rate levied in 1942 for old-age and 
survivors insurance and unemployment compen- 
sation combined. 


Receipts and Expenditures 


The suggested contribution rates would pro- 
duce receipts substantially in excess of disburse- 
ments in the first years of the expanded program. 
This excess would result from the operation of 
various factors: temporary deferment of benefit 
payments under the new programs to permit 
accumulation of benefit rights and organization 
of administrative machinery; delay in filing claims 
and accumulating the normal load of benefits 
typically experienced ,under new social insurance 
programs; continuance of wartime pay rolls at 
levels above the average pay rolls to be expected 
through the cycle on which the percent-of-pay- 
roll computations underlying the 10-percent rate 
are based; and, finally, the small volume of unem- 
ployment and the postponement of retirement 
accompanying wartime employment. 

An excess of receipts over outgo is both neces- 
sary and inherent in the introduction of a soundly 
financed new or expanded system of social insur- 
ance. If the excess comes at a time when employ- 
ment and purchasing power are at a low level, 
such an excess may be injurious to the national 
welfare. At a time like the present, when one of 
the great dangers is that inflationary forces may 
get out of hand, an excess of receipts over outgo 
can be of considerable aid in combating such 
forees—even though, in the, last analysis, this 
fiscal effect of the program is an incidental by- 
product of its primary objective—to enhance the 
economic security of individuals and families. 

In accordance with past practice which has met 
with general approval, the increased assets of 
social security trust funds under an expanded 
program should be invested in obligations of the 
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United States Government. Thus, another by- 
product of an expanded social insurance program 
would be the provision of additional sources from 
which the Treasury can borrow without contrib- 
uting to actual or potential inflationary forces. 
It is unnecessary to dwell on the contribution to 
the war effort which can be made at this time by 
expansion of Treasury facilities for borrowing. 

While adhering firmly to accepted principles of 
social insurance financing, immediate expansion 
of the social insurance program along lines strongly 
dictated by social needs would thus lead to a sub- 
stantial increase in reserves. Investment of these 
additional reserves in Federal obligations would 
make funds in corresponding amount available to 
the Treasury. These obligations would be credits 
available to the social insurance program, to be 
drawn upon later as required to meet benefit 
disbursements. 


War-Revenue Requirements 


A revised estimate of $85 billion for expendi- 
tures by the Federal Government in the fiscal] 
year 1942-43 was issued on October 7 by the 
Bureau of the Budget. After taking into account 
net budget and trust-account receipts and bor- 
rowing from Government trust accounts under 
existing legislation, it is estimated that during the 
fiscal year 1942-43 the Treasury will have to 
obtain approximately $60 billion over and above 
expected income to finance expenditures. 

The deficit amount will have to be obtained 
either through additional taxation or by borrow- 
ing from individuals and banks. It is generally 
recognized that financing the war through poten- 
tially inflationary measures, such as borrowing 
from commercial banks, should be kept to the 
lowest possible level. If excessive reliance on 
bank borrowing is to be avoided, additional funds 
beyond those now provided must be transferred 
from the hands of the public into the Treasury. 

The first question in considering methods of 
attaining the Treasury’s necessary goal is whether 
or not the imposition of further levies should be 
accompanied by some type of post-war return. 
To the extent that additional funds are obtained 
through outright taxation, no such return is pro- 
vided. Expansion of the social insurance system 
or the introduction of a compulsory lending plan 
would, however, involve additional levies which 
would provide a return to the lender after the 


war. Because of the heavy tax burdens added 
by the Revenue Act of 1942, the further sacrifices 
which will result from longer hours and curtail. 
mept of consumption, and the stimulating effect 
of spending in the post-war period which would 
be made possible by credits built up during the 
war, there is much to be said for the argument 
that some type of post-war return should be 
included in further levies on the public. This is 
particularly the case since any additional levies 
which are made during the war may be expected 
to fal] heavily on low-income groups. 

The increased revenue accompanying an expan- 
sion of the social insurance program differs from 
other types of taxation in that a post-war credit is 
provided to contributors. It resembles compul- 
sory lending plans to that extent, but it differs 
from such lending plans in that the post-war 
return is in the form of insurance protection rather 
than lump-sum amounts. 

Use of the insurance principle means that pay- 
ments are guaranteed to those who suffer the 
insured risks rather than to everyone including 
those whose normal income is not interrupted 
after the war. Moreover, under social] insurance, 
the size of individual payments is geared to pre- 
sumptive need, so that they can be much more 
nearly in accord with the needs of those who suffer 
misfortune than is possible under a system of com- 
pulsory lending, under which repayments are 
determined by the individual amount lent. In 
other words, the fact that risks do not eventuate 
for all persons makes it possible to pay out con- 
siderably more to those for whom they do occur 
than would be possible under a compulsory sav- 
ings plan. In both cases, the group of partici- 
pants as a whole may ultimately receive back the 
same aggregate amount, but the manner in which 
this total amount is distributed among the 
recipients differs. 

To advance as an argument in support of an 
expansion of social insurance—a desirable and 
timely step on its own merits—that the increase 
in net receipts in the early years would aid the 
Treasury in financing the war should not be under- 
stood as advocating diversion of social security 
taxes to general revenue purposes. The increased 
collections, as in the past, would still flow into 
trust funds, rather than into the general fund of 
the Treasury; their investment in interest-bearing 
Government obligations would still be manifested 
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by a corresponding rise in the public debt; and— 
most important of all—contributors would receive 
benefit rights, and such benefit rights would be a 
full “‘money’s worth’”’ per dollar contributed. 

In view of these considerations, immediate 
expansion of the social insurance program would 
seem to be well adapted as a part of a well- 
rounded program for financing the war. It would 
not, of course, be a substitute for all other meas- 
ures but would serve to complement them. 


Anti-Inflationary Effects 


Immediate expansion of the social insurance 
program would, as has been indicated, contribute 
to the solution of current problems of war finance 
not only through the raising of funds but also by 
the assistance rendered to the anti-inflation 
program. 

The dangers of inflation resulting from the in- 
crease of national income to unprecedented 
heights and the concurrent decrease in goods 
available for civilian purchase as a result of 
diversion of raw materials, labor, plant capacity, 
and transportation facilities to war production are 
a matter of common knowledge. It is estimated 
that, in 1943, income payments may be in the 
neighborhood of $125 billion. After the probable 
amounts which will be saved or paid in direct per- 
sonal taxes are taken into account, it seems likely 
that there will exist a substantial gap between the 
value of the goods and services available for 
civilian consumption and the funds available for 
the purchase of these goods. Administrative 
controls such as price ceilings cannot alone be 
relied upon to prevent inflation unless the huge 
excess of consumer purchasing power is reduced 
through other measures, and particularly fiscal 
measures. 

The contribution which expansion of the social 
insurances at this time might make to the control 
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of inflation results from the fact that new or 
expanded social insurance programs are usually 
deflationary in the first phase of their operations. 
During this phase, in which benefit rights and 
reserves are being accumulated, contributions 
exceed expenditures to a substantial degree. If, 
in addition, the period in which the new or ex- 
panded program is introduced is one of high em- 
ployment, as is the case at present, its anti- 
inflationary influence is greatly increased. 

If immediate action were taken to expand the 
social insurance program, the prospective infla- 
tionary gap would be appreciably narrowed by 
siphoning off a substantial portion of consumer 
income. Such action would assist in making 
effective a fiscal policy designed to secure a 
stronger framework for direct administrative price 
controls. Persons contributing to social insur- 
ance, by foregoing, for the present, use of increased 
incomes resulting from greater productivity and 
full-time employment, would not sacrifice these 
gains permanently through taxation or dissipate 
them in higher prices. Rather, a part of their 
current income would be diverted to the purchase 
of protection against present and future risks of 
economic insecurity for themselves and their 
families. 

In summary, expansion of social insurance is 
urgently required now to provide security against 
the uncertainties arising out of the war. Changes 
in our economic life caused by the war increase the 
potential economic risks facing individuals and 
their families, and emphasize the need for an ade- 
quate system of insurance to allay fear of the 
future and provide the security essential for an 
all-out effort. Taking this socially desirable 
action now would not interfere with the war 
effort but would assist in alleviating the pressing 
economic problems of raising more funds for the 
war and of checking inflation. 








Pensions and Compensation to Veterans 
and Their Dependents 
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The Social Security Board has been developing a series which gives, by months, 
the number of beneficiaries and the amounts paid under the various social insur- 
ance programs in this country. From time to time, as statistics become available 
and are analyzed, data on additional programs are added to the series. Beginning 
with this issue of the Bulletin, data relating to payments made to veterans of the 
armed forces of the United States and to their dependents have been included in 
the series. The cooperation of the Veterans Administration in furnishing infor- 
mation concerning their operations and in reviewing this article is gratefully 








acknowledged. 


PUBLICLY ADMINISTERED social insurance systems 
in the United States provide protection to large 
groups of our population against insecurity result- 
ing from unemployment, disability, old age, or 
death of the primary wage earner. Although the 
systems provide protection against different types 
of economic insecurity and vary considerably in 
the adequacy of such protection, one fundamental 
provision underlies all of them: the right to pay- 
ments is based on the fact of past employment or 
service. The period of service which qualifies an 
individual for payments ranges from the 1-day-or- 
less requirement for workmen’s compensation to 
the 30 to 35 years necessary to meet the qualifying 
provisions of some of the retirement systems. 
Social insurance protection as it exists today is 
the result of the growth of many separate systems. 
Some individuals receive protection under several 
systems, while others are not covered by the pro- 
visions of any system. This uneven coverage can 
be attributed to many factors, among the more im- 
portant of which are the slow growth in public 
awareness of the need for comprehensive social 
security protection, the special needs or claims of 
certain groups, and the administrative difficulties 
involved in operating a system providing pro- 
tection for all groups of the population. 
Payments made to disabled or injured veterans 
or to their surviving dependents, based on service 
in the armed forces of the United States, represent 
the oldest type of public pension payments made 
in this country. On the Federal level, such pay- 
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ments began under the act of September 29, 1789)! 
but even before that time certain of the Colonies 
had made provision for benefits to soldiers who were 
injured or to the families of those who died in 
frontier warfare. For example, in 1636 the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth enacted in their court that 
any man who should be sent forth as a soldier and 
returned maimed should be maintained compe- 
tently by the Colony during his life. This was 
probably the first pension law passed in America. 
Similar acts were passed in Virginia, Maryland, 
New York, and Rhode Island. 

The first national pension law, that of August 
26, 1776, promised one-half pay for life or during 
disability to every officer, soldier, or sailor who 
lost a limb in any engagement or was so disabled in 
the service as to be rendered incapable of earning a 
livelihood. Since the date of this first national 
law, thousands of public and special acts providing 
pensions, compensation, and disability allow- 
ances ? to veterans and their survivors have been 
passed by Congress, and, in addition, hundreds of 
regulations have been issued relating to the ad- 
ministration of these laws. 

The earliest veterans’ pension laws were in effect 
disability pension systems, limited in scope, and 
providing relatively small benefits. Subsequent 

1 Payments under national pension law of Aug. 26, 1776, were made by the 
States, which were responsible for the execution of the law. 

2 “Compensation” is applied in the legislation to monetary benefits payable 
on account of service-connected death or disability resulting from service in 
World War I; non-service-connected benefits paid on the basis of service in 
World War I were termed ‘“‘disability allowances” until the act of March 20, 
1933, repealed the legislation providing these benefits. Benefits for service 


in periods other than World War I are termed “‘pensions;”’ the term is also ap- 
plied to non-service-connected benefits paid to veterans of all wars. 
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legislation broadened the coverage to include dis- 
abilities of lesser degree and provided for certain 
classes of dependents of deceased veterans. This 
legislation was followed by laws which allowed 
payment to be made for disabilities not incurred 
in or as a result of service, and finally service itself 
was the only basis needed to qualify for benefits. 

The legislation on the statute books which 
relates to wars prior to the Spanish-American 
War is now of slight importance in practical appli- 
cation and need not be examined in any detail here, 
but historically it furnishes the basis for many of 
the provisions in force today and is therefore of 
general interest. Once the veterans of any war 
are allowed payments of a more liberal nature, it is 
difficult not to extend such benefits to veterans of 
subsequent and prior wars. 

Inasmuch as the Continental Congress was 
without money or rea] executive power, the execu- 
tion of the act of August 26, 1776, was entrusted 
to the States and was, therefore, as effective as 
they chose to makeit. From the date of the enact- 
ment of this first national law, provisions for 
veterans’ became increasingly more 
liberal with regard to the size of the payments 
as well as the types of benefits provided. Sub- 
sequent legislation relating to the armed forces 
serving in the Revolutionary War extended the 
provisions of the act of 1776 to widows and orphan 
children (1780); payments for full pensions of a 
private were increased from $5 to $8 per month 
(1816); a 
in 1818 for all who had served until the close of the 
war or for a term of 9 months or Jonger and were 
in need of assistance; and in 1832 a pension law 
was passed which provided for payments to cer- 
tain remaining veterans of the Revolutionary War 
who had served 6 months or more in the armed 
forces. 

During the 80-year period between the end of 
the Revolution and the beginning of the Civil 
War, provision was made for a regular military 
establishment, and the armed forces of the United 
States engaged in three wars, the War of 1812, the 
Indian wars, and the Mexican War. ‘The act of 
April 30, 1790, to regulate the military establish- 
ment included pension provisions for the regular 
armed forces. These provisions as_ liberalized 
under the acts of March 16, 1802, and April 24, 
1816, included half pay for officers, $8 or less for 
service-connected disability payments to noncom- 
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missioned men, and half pay to widows and 
children under 16 of veterans who died of service- 
connected injuries. Some laws were passed later 
concerning pensions for the Regular Establish- 
ment, but until the general pension law of 1862 the 
provisions for benefits changed only in minor 
details. 

Prior to the Civil War the laws authorizing the 
raising of volunteers or the use of militia also 
provided that the pension provisions then in effect 
should be extended to such forces. This type of 
action was taken for the War of 1812, the Indian 
wars, and the Mexican War. Subsequent legis- 
lation was passed affecting these veterans, and at 
the time of the Civil War veterans of all these wars 
were on an equal footing with regard to pensions. 
Pensions payable on the basis of service only were 
not provided for veterans of the War of 1812 until 
1871, when most of the surviving veterans would 
have been well over 65 years of age; for the 
Mexican War, such pensions were made available 
in 1887; and for veterans of Indian wars, in 1892. 

Beginning with the Civil War period, legisla- 
tive provisions for veterans’ pensions were liberal- 
ized still further, and, because of the size of the 
forces engaged in that war, the size of the pension 
load increased considerably. One of the most 
important laws concerning pensions for military 
service was the so-called general pension law 
enacted July 14, 1862. As amended, this law, 
which covered service on or after March 4, 1861, 
governed pensions for service-connected dis- 
ability or death until the enactment of the World 
War legislation, and until the act of March 20, 
1933, which repealed all pension laws relating to 
service subsequent to April 21, 1898, it was still a 
basic statute. The general pension law made more 
nearly uniform the provision for pensions; in- 
creased the rates for disabilities, including those 
based on service in former wars; made more liberal 
provisions for widows and children; and for the 
first time made provision for dependent mothers 
and dependent orphan brothers and sisters. As 
amended (July 4, 1864), the law included a new 
principle in pension provisions, that of fixed rates 
for certain specific disabilities, such as the loss of a 
hand or foot; monthly payments for such specific 
disabilities ranged from $15 to $100. 

Other legislation of interest relating to the Civil 
War is the Arrears Act of January 25, 1879, which 
made payments to veterans of that war effective 
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as of the date of death or discharge of the person 
on whose account the pension was granted; in 
consequence, retroactive payments amounting to 
thousands of dollars were allowed in individual 
cases. An act of 1890 provided a limited-service 
pension for veterans and widows and children of 
deceased veterans of the Civil War, in which pay- 
ments were provided without requiring service 
connection of the cause of the disability or death. 

The provisions in effect under the general law 
as amended were extended to cover the veterans 
of the Spanish-American War.’ Later legislation 
relating to these wars provided payments for dis- 
abilities of a non-service-connected origin and 
pensions at age 62. Legislation of later years 
generally relates to wars beginning with the 
Spanish-American War, but these laws have not 
reduced, except temporarily in 1933, the size of 
benefits or scope of the provisions. 

The law of October 6, 1917, making provision 
for members of the armed forces engaged in 
World War I was a radical departure from the 
general pension system, which still remained in 
effect in its application to previous wars. In the 
absence of new legislation the general pension 
system pertaining to service-connected disabilities 
would have applied to veterans of World War I. 
In this new law the idea of compensation for 
disabilities was introduced to replace the pension 
concept of payments, and a schedule of ratings of 
reductions in earning capacity was set up, which 
was based “‘as far as practicable, upon the average 
impairments of earning capacity resulting from 
such injuries in civil occupations and not upon 
the impairment in earning capacity in each indi- 
vidual case.” As a whole, the compensation al- 
lowances were generally on a more generous scale 
than the invalidity pensions under the general law 
system. The compensation of a disabled veteran 
was fixed in proportion both to the degree of im- 
pairment of his earning capacity and to the size 
of the dependent family. Compensation for 
widows and children was also proportional to the 
size of family. 

The year 1933 marked an important change in 
the provisions for benefits to veterans of all wars, 
beginning with the Spanish-American War. By 
the so-called Economy Act of March 20, 1933,‘ 





+ As used throughout the article, Spanish-American War includes the 
Philippine Insurrection and the Boxer Rebellion. 
4 Public, No. 2, 73d Cong. 
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all public laws granting pensions, compensation, 
and disability allowances for veterans of wars and 
the Regular Establishment subsequent to 1898 
were repealed. This act set forth the basic condi- 
tions for entitlement to benefits and provided the 
minimum and maximum monthly rates for dis- 
ability and death benefits. It further directed the 
President to fix the rates of payment for disability 
or death and, in fixing these rates, to make “such 
differentiation as he may deem just and equitable 
in the rates to be paid to veterans of different wars 
and for their dependents.” 

Pursuant to the provisions of this act, the 
President promulgated 12 regulations covering the 
whole field of veteran benefits. These regulations 
established the following principles: 


1. To pay the most liberal rates of pension and to furnish 
medical, hospital, and domiciliary care to veterans dis- 
abled, and to grant pensions to the dependents of veterans 
who died as a result of injury or disease incurred or aggra- 
vated in the military or naval service in time of war; 

2. To grant pensions and to furnish medical, hospital, 
and domiciliary care to veterans disabled, and to grant 
pensions to the dependents of deceased veterans who died 
as a result of injury or disease incurred or aggravated in 
the military or naval service in peacetime; 

3. To grant pensions to war veterans permanently and 
totally disabled and in need; to furnish medical, hospi- 
tal, and domiciliary care to permanently disabled war 
veterans, including those suffering from tuberculosis and 
neuropsychiatric ailments incapacitated for earning & 
living and who have no adequate means of support; and, 
except as to rates, to continue a preexisting provision for 
pensions to widows and children of deceased Spanish- 
American War veterans who have died as a result of injury 
or disease not connected with the military or naval service. 


The net effect of the law of March 20, 1933, 
and the subsequent regulations was to eliminate 
certain types of benefits and to reduce the rates 
allowed for other types, but legislation passed in 
1934 and 1935 restored many of the former pro- 
visions. 

The act of December 19, 1941, which amended 
Veterans Regulation 1 (a) promulgated pursuant 
to the act of March 20, 1933, provides for pay- 
ments to veterans of World War II for service- 
connected disabilities. This amending act, insofar 
as it relates to veterans, reads as follows: 

Any veteran otherwise entitled to pension under the 
provisions of part II of this regulation [Veterans Regula- 
tion 1 (a)] or the general pension law shall be entitled to 
receive the rate of pension provided in part I of this 
regulation, if the disability resulted from an injury or 
disease received in line -f duty (1) as a direct result of 
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armed conflict, or (2) while engaged in extra hazardous 
service, including such service under conditions simulating 
war, or (3) while the United States is engaged in war. 

In effect, this act provides that wartime rates 
will be paid for service-connected disabilities, 
incurred in line of duty as defined, to peacetime 
veterans under (1) and (2) and to veterans of the 
present war under (3). 

The act further provides that dependents of 
deceased veterans whose death resulted from 
injury or disease in line of duty under the con- 
ditions specified above in (1), (2), and (3) shall be 
entitled to payment at the rates provided for 
dependents of World War I veterans who died as a 
result of service-connected injuries. 

Provisions in effect at the present time allow 
for benefits for service-connected disabilities to be 
paid to the veterans of all wars,’ including World 
War II, and to veterans of the peacetime services. 
In case of death, payments are made to the de- 
pendents of these veterans. 

Non-service-connected disability and death pay- 
ments are available to veterans and widows and 
children of deceased veterans of the Indian wars, 
Civil War, Spanish-American War, and World 
WarlI. The laws relating to payments for peace- 
time service do not authorize non-service-con- 
nected disability payments, and no pension is pay- 
able to veterans of the present war for non-service- 
connected disabilities. 

The expansion of the armed forces for World 
War II will cause a large increase in the beneficiary 
load under present provisions, although it is too 
early to determine what the future course of legis- 
lation for veterans of this war will be. Various 
proposals now before Congress would enable mem- 
bers of the armed forces who were covered by 
social insurance systems prior to their induction 
into the armed forces to retain that coverage by 
appropriate action. If enacted, the legislation 
would have some effect on the growth of veterans’ 
benefits. This is the first war since the inaugura- 
tion of a large-scale social insurance system such 
as that provided in the Social Security Act, and 


it may, therefore, be possible to coordinate or 


5 In general, the provisions of veterans’ legislation cover both enlisted men 
and commissioned officers and their dependents, and payments made are 
based on degree of disability without regard to rank. However, the retire- 
ment systems for officers and enlisted men of the Regular Establishment 
provide payments for age and disability which are based on length of service 
and rank. When a veteran is eligible for payment under both systems 
he has the option of choosing the higher payment. Payments are not made 
to dependents under the retirement system of the Regular Establishment. 
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integrate the provisions and operations of the vari- 
ous systems, including veterans’ provisions, to fur- 
nish adequate protection to the members of the 
armed forces without at the same time imposing 
a tremendous new load of veterans’ payments for 
non-service-connected disabilities on the present 
veterans’ system. 

Charts 1 and 2 ° set forth the major provisions 
now in force for benefit payments to veterans and 
their dependents for all service beginning with 
the Spanish-American War. Payments made 
currently on the basis of wars prior to 1898 are of 
little importance in total current payments. 


Administration 


The act of August 26, 1776, which provided 
payments to disabled veterans of the Revolu- 
tionary War, left the administration of the pro- 
gram in the hands of the Colonies. The acts of 
1789 and 1790, by which the Federal Govern- 
ment assumed responsibility for payments to 
eligible veterans, provided that the payments 
were to be made under such regulation as the 
President might direct. Accordingly, the Presi- 
dent placed the administration of these laws under 
the jurisdiction of the Secretary of War, although 
Congress still retained control of the actual 
allowance of claims. Under the law of February 
28, 1793, judges of the United States district 
courts, or commissioners appointed by them, 
reviewed the evidence in support of claims and 
submitted it to the Secretary of War, who trans- 
mitted it to Congress for final adjudication. The 
amount of detail involved finally forced Congress 
to give the Secretary of War power to make the 
final decision in the allowance of claims. 

On March 2, 1833, a law authorizing the ap- 
pointment of a Commissioner of Pensions in the 
Department of War was passed, and in 1849 the 
position was made permanent and the functions 
were transferred to a Bureau of Pensions in the 
Department of the Interior. 

The act of October 6, 1917, providing for pay- 
ments to veterans of World War I established the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance in the Treasury De- 
partment. This Bureau was charged with the re- 
sponsibility of administering the provisions per- 
taining to death and disability compensation, 

* Developed by Harry Malisoff, a former member of the Division of Coor- 
dination Studies, in connection with a review of legislation relating to pen- 


sions and compensation for veterans of the Spanish-American and subsequent 
wars 
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war-risk insurance, vocational training, and certain 
other provisions. In 1921 this Bureau was trans- 
ferred to the newly created United States Veterans 
Bureau, to which were also transferred various 
hospitals under the Public Health Service and the 
Rehabilitation Division of the Federal Board of 
Vocational Education. 

In accordance with an act of July 3, 1930,’ the 
President by Executive Order set up the Veterans 
Administration and transferred to that agency the 
Bureau of Pensions, the United States Veterans 
Bureau, and the National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers. The consolidation of these 
agencies in the new and independent organization 
became effective December 1, 1930, and since that 
date the administration of laws relating to veterans 
of the armed forces has been the responsibility of 
the Veterans Administration. 


Eligibility Requirements 


Payments to veterans.—1. Payments made to 
veterans who are disabled as a result of service in 
the armed forces are contingent upon few eligi- 
bility conditions. In general, payments are made 
if it can be shown or presumed that the disability 
was incurred in the service and was not the result 
of misconduct on the part of the veteran.’ Except 
for certain rebuttable presumptions pertaining to 
service connection under Public Law No. 2, 73d 
Congress, and the Veterans Regulations, no mini- 
mum period of active service is imposed nor is 
there any limitation as to the size of the income 
of the beneficiary. Veterans receiving payments 
under Public Law No. 2 must have been honor- 
ably discharged, although the provisions of the 
other laws providing service-connected benefits 
do not make this requirement. 

2. For payments based on non-service-con- 
nected disability or injury, a minimum period of 
service is required. Payments are generally 
based on 90 days’ service, unless the veteran was 
discharged from the armed forces prior to this 
length of service for disability incurred in line of 
duty. Honorable discharge is necessary to qual- 
ify for benefits, and a maximum income limitation 
of $1,000 if unmarried, and $2,500 if married or 
with children, is imposed under Public Law No. 2 
and the Veterans Regulations. 

7 Public, No. 536, 7ist Cong. 
§ For World War I, veteran’s misconduct is not a disqualifying provision 


when the veteran is suffering from service-connected paralysis, paresis, 
blindness, or is helpless. 
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Payments to dependents.—In general, if a veteran 
was receiving payments or was eligible for pay- 
ments prior to his death, the surviving widow, 
children, and parents can apply for death benefits 
based on his service. 

1. When the veteran’s death was due to a disa- 
bility or injury incurred in the service, the condi- 
tions for payment to widows generally refer 
specifically to the time of marriage to the deceased 
veteran. For all wars in which service is of cur- 
rent importance, a limit is imposed (except in the 
general pension laws) on the time at which the 
marriage to the deceased veteran could have taken 
place. For the Spanish-American War, the mar- 
riage must have occurred before September 1, 
1922. For World War I service, marriage must 
have occurred prior to May 13, 1938, and for 
peacetime and World War II service the marriage 
must have taken place prior to the expiration of 
10. years subsequent to the veteran’s discharge 
from the enlistment during which he incurred the 
injury or disease on account of which claim was 
made. If a widow remarries she is disqualified 
permanently from further benefits under Public 
Law No. 2 and Veterans Regulations; under the 
general pension laws, however, a remarried widow 
under certain conditions may be restored to the 
roll on dissolution of the marriage by death or by 
divorce on her own application and without fault 
on her part. 

For children, the payments under Public Law 
No. 2 and Veterans Regulations are made while 
the child is unmarried and under age 18, or until 
he is 21 if he is still attending school. Payments 
can be made after age 18 to children who, before 
they reach that age, have become permanently 
incapable of self-support by reason of mental or 
physical defect. Under the general pension law, 
subject to certain other conditions, a pension may 
be paid only until the child attains the age of 16 
but it may be continued thereafter if the child, 
before reaching age 16, becomes insane, idiotic, 
or otherwise physically or mentally helpless. 

Payments are made to parents when dependency 
existed either prior or subsequent to the death of 
the veteran, and remarriage is not a disqualifying 
condition if dependency continues. Under the 
general pension law, dependent parents are not 
entitled to pension while there is a widow or child 
so entitled, but under Public Law No. 2 and 
Veterans Regulations, dependent parents may 
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receive a pension concurrently with a widow, 
child, or children. 

2. In the case of payments made to dependents 
of a veteran whose death was not the result of a 
service-connected disability, the disqualifying con- 
ditions are somewhat more strict. These non- 
service-connected death awards are available to 
widows and children of veterans of the Indian 
wars, Mexican War, Civil War, and Spanish- 
American War, under service pension laws, and 
to the widows and children of veterans of the 
Spanish-American War under Public Law No. 2 
and Veterans Regulations. As to widows and 
children of veterans of World War I, payments 
are made if the veteran at the time of his death 
was receiving or entitled to receive compensation 
for a 10-percent or more degree of disability; or if 
the veteran served 90 days and was honorably 
discharged; or, after service of less than 90 days, 
if he was discharged for disability incurred in line 
of duty and had when he died a disability for 
which compensation would be payable if of a 
10-percent degree or more. 

For the widow of a veteran of the Spanish- 
American War, the delimiting marriage date is 
September 1, 1922, and for World War I, May 13, 
1938. For children of veterans of the Spanish- 
American War, the general pension law applies 
under service pension acts, i. e., subject to other 
conditions, payment may be made until the child 
reaches the age of 16, or continued thereafter if 
before reaching that age he becomes insane, idi- 
otic, or otherwise physically or mentally helpless; 
under Public Law No. 2 and Veterans Regulations, 
subject to other conditions, payments may be 
made until the child reaches age 18 or age 21 if 
he is in an approved school, and may be made 
after age 18 if the child before reaching that age 
becomes permanently incapable of self-support by 
reason of mental or physical defect. With re- 
spect to service in World War I, the provision for 
children is similar to that immediately preceding, 
under Public Law No. 2 and Veterans Regulations. 

A remarried widow under service pension laws 
pertaining to the Civil War, Indian wars, and 
Spanish-American War may be restored to the 
roll when the marriage terminated on any ground 
except adultery, or, for the Indian wars, without 
fault on the part of the wife. With respect to 
the Spanish-American War under Public Law 
No. 2 and the Veterans Regulations, a pension 
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shall not be paid to any unmarried person whose 
annual income exceeds $1,000 or to any married 
person or any person with minor children whose 
annual income exceeds $2,500. With respect to 
World War I, under Public Law No. 484, 73d 
Congress, as amended, payment of compensation 
shall not be made to any childless widow, or 
to a child whose annual income exceeds $1,000, 
or to a widow with a child or children whose 
annual income exceeds $2,500. There is no in- 
come limitation for dependents of veterans of the 
Spanish-American War receivirig benefits under 
the service pension laws. Payments based on 
non-service-connected death are not available to 
parents of deceased veterans. 

Lump-sum payments.—Burial benefit is pro- 
vided for honorably discharged veterans of any 
war, a veteran of any war in receipt of compen- 
sation or pension, a veteran discharged for dis- 
ability incurred in line of duty, or a veteran of 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard 
in receipt of pension for a service-connected dis- 
ability. The Veterans Administration will assume 
the actual cost (not to exceed $100) of burial, 
funeral, and transportation of the body to place 
of burial within the continental limits of the 
United States. When the death occurs in a 
Veterans Administration facility within the con- 
tinental limits of the United States, the actual 
cost (not to exceed $100) of burial and funeral 
will be paid, and the body will be transported to 
the place of burial within the continental limits 
of the United States. 





Payments and Beneficiaries 


The total amount disbursed to veterans of all 
wars and of the Regular Establishment, and to 
their dependents, through June 30, 1942, was 
almost $15 billion (table 1). Of this amount, 
about 97 percent has been paid out on the basis 
of service in three wars—the Civil War account- 
ing for more than half of all payments, World 
War I for almost a third, and the War with Spain 
for almost one-eighth (chart 3). Payments made 
to members of the Regular Establishment for dis- 
ability or death incurred in peacetime service 
accounted for 1.5 percent of all payments, while 
payments made on the basis of any other period 
of service were less than 1 percent of the total. 

The proportion going to veterans, out of the 
$13.8 billion for which it is possible to obtain a 
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subdivision of the figures,’ amounted to 72 percent, 
while the remaining 28 percent was paid to sur- 
vivors of deceased veterans. The distribution of 
total amounts according to payments to veterans 
and payments to their dependents varies with the 
different wars on which service is based, but in 
general the low percentages shown for dependents 
of veterans of the Spanish-American War and 
World War I result from the fact that a relatively 
short period has elapsed between the end of the 
war and June 30, 1942. With the passage of 
time a larger proportion of total payments for 
a war goes to survivors. For the five wars for 
which all or practically all of the cost of pensions 
has been met, the veterans received 61 percent of 
all payments and the survivors 39 percent. 

Of the payments made to veterans in June 1942, 
62 percent was received by veterans of World 
War I, and 32 percent by veterans of the Spanish- 
American War; veterans of the Regular Establish- 
ment received 5 percent, and veterans of all other 
periods of service received less than 1 percent 
(table 2). Payments to dependents of deceased 
veterans show less concentration: dependents of 
World War I veterans received 58 percent of total 
survivor payments, dependents of Spanish-Ameri- 
can War veterans, 21 percent; and dependents of 
Civil War veterans, 16 percent. The survivors of 





* Prior to 1891, figures for the Civil War are not differentiated as between 
payments to living veterans and payments to dependents, nor can the un- 
classified items shown in table 1 be distributed between amounts paid to 
veterans and those to dependents. 


Table 1.—Total payments to veterans and their sur- 
vivors, by period of service, as of June 30, 1942 


{In thousands] 





Total payments | _ Payments to 


Payments to 



































| Veterans Ls survivors 
les is | ls 
Period of service i. 3s TER Since ie a 
& ies.| § |83| § |883 
| 8 (gsi € | €3| 2 | 83 
= je~-| =| | © | = 
we. |e = Be & | < | 
" $14,996,080, 100.0) @ | @® | » | @ 
Revolutionary War__.....- 70,000, .5, $50, 71. 4/$20, 000 28.6 
DTT cniescacesscess 46, 218 3} 14, 30. 3) 32,198) 69.7 
Indian wars...........--- 88, 801 6 50,758 57.2) 38,043, 42.8 
Mexican War hea 61, 515 44 2,7 46.7) 32,767; 53.3 
IS 8, 077, 53. 9) (‘) (?) (4) (?) 
-American War? 12. 0)1, 504,073) 83. 9) 288, 16.1 
ET Te « cashesenoned 4, 619, 488) 30. 8)3, 803,465) 82. 3/816, 17.7 
World War II___....---- (*) 1 6.0 1 04.0 
Regular Establishment 
(peacetime service)... ... 223, 637 1.5) 172,948; 77.3) 50, 22.7 
Unclassified... ...........- 16, 13; “ (‘) () () () 








1 Data not available. 
2 Data not available for entire period; for 1891-1942, 61.7 percent paid to 


veterans, 38.3 percent to survivors. 
4 Includes also Philippine Insurrection and Boxer Rebellion. 


4 Less than 0.05 percent. 


Chart 3.—Percentage distribution of payments to vet. 
erans of all wars and to their dependents, through 
June 1942 and for June 1942 
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PAYMENTS 
IN 
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$35,871,000 

















GB civic war 


SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR * 


WORLD WAR I 
ALL OTHER 


*Includes also Philippine Insurrection and Boxer Rebellion. 


veterans of the Regular Establishment received 
4 percent of all dependency payments, and 
dependents of veterans of the Indian wars and 
of World War II accounted for 1 percent each. 


Payments to Veterans 


As indicated above, the laws relating to the pay- 
ment of pensions and compensation to veterans 
differentiate between payments to veterans who 
were disabled as a result of service in the armed 
forces and payments to veterans who were disabled, 
but whose disability was not the result of service 
in the armed forces."® 


For the veterans of the Spanish-American and previous wars, legislation 


has been passed which considers age as a disability. 


Table 2.—Payments to veterans and their survivors, by 
period of service, June 1942 


{In thousands] 














n 
a S ip , Percent of 
| 5 | Percentage dis-| , } 
| S > | tribution total paid 
| » : s to— 
. | e = e is =) =) 
Period of service = pod a > iF .i@-a 
> 2 x See2iS3aei2k + 
| = 5 S| s 885/28) § 
13 | 6] & $8 ES/B5)e/ = 
| x) a 2 > ao” \aa!| % = 
wad = _ = — — - TN 
Total ‘stuichinaniatieansiadal $35, 870 870) $26, 6 658) $9, 212 1100.0 100.0/100.0! 74.3) 25.7 
Wer of 1812...............) @ | o «| @) 01 @! © 1000 
Indian wars... ......- 214 106) 108) 6 4, 1.2) 49.5) 50.5 
Mexican War. _-. 4 0 4 @/01!@ 1] 0 |100.0 
Civil Wer-........ 1, 520) 94| 1,426) 42 4, 15.5 2} 93. 
Spent’ -American War *_| 10,385) 8,454) 1,931) 29.0) 31.7) 20.9) 81.4) 18.6 
EE i chic ncinanniet 21, 927| 16,612) 5.315) 61.1) 62.3) 57.7) 75.8) 24.2 
World War n.. 99 10) 80 3 () 1.0} 10.1) 89.9 
Regular Establishment | 
(peacetime service) -| 1,721) 1,382) = 4.8 5.2 3.7) 80.3} 19.7 











11 payment of $20 paid to veteran’s daughter. 
2 Less than 0.05 percent. 
2 Includes also Philippine Insurrection and Boxer Rebellion. 
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The history of veterans’ legislation shows that 
the first payments provided for veterans of any 
war are for service-connected disabilities only, and 
not until some time after the end of the war are 
non-service-connected payments provided. 

The accompanying tabulation shows the num- 
ber of vears after the end of each war before laws 
were enacted providing for non-service-connected 
disability payments. The laws differ as to the 
exact provisions, but each provides payments to 
veterans for disabilities not resulting from service 
in the armed forces. 

















Date of law | Number of 
providing years be- 

War non-service- | tween end 

connected of war and 

disability enactment 

payment of law 
Revolutionary War ial 1832 51 
War of 1812... a 1871 56 
Mexican War. __. - 1887 39 
Civil War-...-. ' ‘ 1890 25 
Spanish-American War ! cists 1920 18 
World War I. neandoeamanaiil 1930? 12 
1 Includes also Philippine Insurrection and Boxer Rebellion. 


1 Repealed Mar. 2), 1933. Payments now made under Veterans Regu- 
lations. 


It will be noted that the period between the 
end of the war and the date of the law providing 
for non-service-connected disability payments has 
become shorter. At the present time, for the 
wars which still result in payments of any signifi- 
cance, only the Spanish-American War and the 
World War I legislation provides payments for 
non-service-connected disability, and for the latter 
war the disability must be total and permanent. 
Total-permanent disability ratings may be as- 
signed, however, when the disabled veteran has 


Table 3.—Number of veterans receiving payments, by 
period of service, June 1942 





Public acts 





Period of service | Total | Service- |Non-serv- 2-7 


con- ice-con- 
nected nected 




















Total... ‘ | 620, 297 (‘) (*) 768 
Indian wars 1,713 (") «) 32 
Civil War 97: (') (*) ll 
Spanish-American War ? | 146,677 1,407 | 145, 201 69 

orld WarI?___. .| 430,038 348, 730 81, 306 2 
World War IT 93 93 |. RTE 
Regular Establishment (peace- 

time service) * secon, «69 ON 40, 147 |. 654 

| | 





' Data not available. 

? Includes also Philippine Insurrection and Boxer Rebellion. 

'Excludes 2,646 emergency, provisional, probationary, and temporary 
Officers receiving retirement pay. 

‘ Excludes 59 retired reserve officers receiving retirement pay. 
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been unable to follow a substantially gainful occu- 
pation and when it is reasonably certain that the 
disability will continue throughout his life. Thus, 
veterans with disability ratings as low as 60 per- 
cent may be eligible for non-service-connected 
payments if they are permanently unemployable. 
On June 30, 1942, of every 100 veterans of the 
Spanish-American War who were receiving pay- 
ment, 99 had a disability (including old age as a 
disability) of a non-service-connected origin, while 
of the World War I veterans receiving payment, 
19 in 100 were receiving this type of payment 
(table 3). 

In addition to payments made under public 
laws, certain veterans receive benefits as the result 
of special legislation. These veterans are gener- 
ally individuals who cannot qualify under any of 
the public acts, or those who are entitled to special 
consideration. As of June 30, 1942, a total of 
768 veterans were receiving payment under these 
special acts, 654 of them on the basis of service in 
the Regular Establishment. 

The number of veterans receiving benefits 
according to the war in which service was estab- 
lished is shown in chart 4, by the number of years 
elapsed since the war. The peak in the bene- 
ficiary load for each war is reached only after the 
enactment of legislation providing for non-service- 
connected payments. Thus, the largest number 
of veterans receiving payments for each war 
shown on the chart follows by only a few years 
the legislative enactment for non-service-connected 
payments. Although comparable figures are not 
available for the entire period for veterans receiv- 
ing payments for service in the War of 1812 and 
the Mexican War, it is probable that the trend for 
these wars resembles that shown for the Spanish- 
American War. The legislation providing non- 
service-connected payments for veterans of these 
wars was enacted more than 40 years after the end 
of the wars, and it is reasonable to assume that 
the peak of service-connected pensions to bene- 
ficiaries had occurred some time earlier. It is 
apparent from the chart that a span of about 80 
years occurs between the end of a war and the 
time when only a relatively few veterans are still 
receiving payments for service based on that war. 

Average payments.—Payments for disabilities of 
service-connected origin are at a higher rate than 
are those for non-service-connected disabilities. 
For World War I the range of payments for 
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Chart 4.—Numober of veterans of specified wars receiv- 
ing payments, by number of years since end of war 


THOUSANDS OF VETERANS 





| 
0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 
NUMBER OF YEARS AFTER CLOSE OF WAR 
——-——=— WAR OF i812 CIVIL WAR 
—+—e— MEXICAN WAR — — — SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR * 
seeeeeeeee WORLD WAR I 
*Includes also Philippine Insurrection and Boxer Rebellion. 





service-connected disability is from $8 to $285; 
for non-service-connected disability the payment 
is at a flat rate of $40. For the Spanish-American 
War the payments for service-connected dis- 
ability range from $10 to $250 under Public Law 
No. 2 and the Veterans Regulations, and from $6 
to $125 under the general pension law; for non- 
service-connected disability the range is from $12 
to $60, with $100 allowed when regular aid and 
attendance are required. 

The average monthly payments to veterans, 
by type of disability, are given in table 4 for June 
1941, the latest date for which such averages are 
available. 

The high average payment for Civil War 
veterans ($96.59) is accounted for by the fact that 
1,385 of the 1,560 veterans receiving payments in 
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June 1941 were paid at the maximum rate of $100, 
by reason of being helpless or blind, or so nearly 
helpless as to need regular attendance. 

Payments to veterans of the Spanish-American 
War for disabilities of service origin averaged $77, 
as compared with an average of $56 for non- 
service-connected payments. An analysis of the 
type of disability shows that, of the 1,407 veterans 
receiving payment for service-connected disa- 
bility, 4 percent had tuberculosis and received an 
average payment of $83.97; 12 percent were 
suffering from neuropsychiatric conditions and 
received payments averaging $81.09; and the 
remaining 84 percent are classed as general 
medical and surgical cases with payments aver- 
aging $76.09 per month. Of the 145,000 whose 
disabilities were not service-connected, 24 percent 
were receiving payments for age at the average 
monthly rate of $56.61. Inasmuch as the maxi- 
mum rate allowed for age (65 years or over) is 
$60, it is obvious that the majority of these 
veterans are near that age level. 

Average monthly payments made to World 
War veterans for service-connected disabilities or 
injuries amounted to $39.71 in June 1941. This 
low average as compared with the average for 
other wars is due to the fact that 81 percent of the 
World War I veterans had disabilities rated as per- 
manent partial, with average payments of $33.08 
permonth. Of 350,000 veterans receiving service- 
connected payments, 15 percent were tuberculous 
and receiving an average of $52.86; 20 percent were 
neuropsychiatric cases receiving $50.94; and 65 
percent were general medical or surgical cases 
receiving an average of $33.18. The law of 
March 28, 1934, under which almost three-fourths 
of the veterans of that war were receiving payment, 
allows additional compensation for dependents 
for cases rated as temporarily disabled (chart 1). 
In June 1941 an average of $7.21 additional per 
case per month was allowed for the dependents 
of 27,100 veterans thus rated. ‘These dependents 
included 25,500 wives, 49,300 children, and 1,400 
parents. 

In June 1941 all non-service-connected pay- 
ments to veterans of World War I were at the rate 
of $30 per month unless reduced to $6 because the 
veteran was receiving institutional care at Govern- 
ment expense. 

Extent of disability—In June 1941 there were 
350,000 veterans of World War I receiving com- 
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pensation for service-connected disability or injury. 
Inasmuch as the relative proportions receiving 
payment according to the extent of disability 
change little from year to year, in the absence of 
further legislation, figures for this month are satis- 
factory to indicate the extent to which these vet- 
erans are disabled. As shown below, veterans 
with permanent disabilities constituted 90 percent 
of the total; 81 percent of all payments were rated 
permanent-partial cases. The extent of dis- 
ability is important, because payments vary con- 
siderably according to the degree of impairment. 











. , Number of | Percentage 
} ent of disability } 4 - 7 
Extent of disability awards | distribution 
All awards... pal 349, 722 100. 00 
Permanent total an 33, 729 | 9. 64 
Permanent partial 282 177 80. 69 
Temporary total 1, 533 | 44 


Temporary partial. . 32, 283 9. 23 





Further subdivision of the partial disability 
awards shows that almost two-thirds of the perma- 
nent-partial cases were less than 30-percent dis- 
abled, and more than 8 out of 10 were less than 
50-percent disabled, while one-half of the tempo- 
rary-partial cases were less than 30-percent 
disabled (table 5). 

Thirty-one percent of the cases rated temporary 
partial were suffering from neuropsychiatric ail- 
ments as compared with 15 percent of the per- 
manent-partial cases; 16 percent of the permanent- 
partial cases had tuberculosis, as compared with 
only 5 percent of the temporary-partial cases. 


General medical and surgical conditions accounted 


Table 4.—Average monthly value of awards to veterans, 
by period of service and type of disability, June 1941 





Public laws 








Period of service and type ‘otal | Special 
disability + Ota! | Service- |Non-serv-| acts 
con- ice-con- | 
nected nected 
Indian wars 32.12} C) | 0 $14. 21 
Civil War... 06. 59 | (') | (") 50. 00 
Spanish-American W ar ? 56.27 | $77.00 | $56.08; 22.10 
Age... . 56. 61 jeciliniioidivta A | aa 
Disability 56.19 | 77.00 55. 92 - 
World War I? 37. 49 | 39. 7 26. 76 65. 00 
Permanent total 49. 04 99. 76 |S Ree 
Permanent partial 33. 08 i] eae eee 
Temporary total 88. 89 88.89 
Temporary partial 32. 59 | Ee Seen 
Regular Establishment (peace- 
time service) 4 ; a VES 32. 09 32. 09 17. 01 





' Data not available. 
? Includes also Philippine Insurrection and Boxer Rebellion. 
+ Excludes average monthly value for emergency, provisional, probation- 


ary, or temporary officers. 
* Excludes average monthly value for reserve officers retired under Public, 


No. 18, sec. 5, 76th Cong. 
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Table 5.—Service-connected disability awards to World 
War I veterans for partial disability, by degree of 
impairment, «ctive as of June 1941 














Permanent partial | Temporary partial 
Degree of impairment 
Number | Percent | Number | Percent 
iia uwhuddikae.candeaeae 282, 177 100. 00 32, 283 100. 00 
DE Ficscdnsttania&cinnnee 2,117 . 80 0 0 
RSS a ae 80, 002 28. 35 8, 050 24.94 
SS SRL Ae 93, 816 33. 25 8, 650 26. 79 
EES SSE a eS 39, 755 14. 09 4, 295 13. 30 
SS er 21,817 7. 73 3, 363 10. 42 
50-59 19, 503 6. 91 3, 244 10. 05 
60-69 11, 268 3. 99 1,714 5.31 
70-79 8, 002 2. 84 1, 983 6.14 
Ser ie ee a eee 4,912 1.74 677 2.10 
| SER et eee 985 . 30 307 - 95 

















1 Awards authorized regardless of evaluation of degree of disability. 


for 69 percent of all permanent-partial cases and 
for 64 percent of all temporary-partial cases. 

All veterans of World War I who were receiving 
non-service-connected disability payments in June 
1941 were rated permanent-total disability cases, 
the only cases eligible for payment. 

Of the 1,500 Spanish-American War veterans 
receiving service-connected disability payments in 
June 1941, more than two-thirds had a 50-percent 
or more impairment. There were 151,500 vet- 
erans of this war who were receiving payments for 
non-service-connected disabilities—36,000 for age 
and 115,500 for disability ; almost 6 out of every 10 
of these veterans were more than 50-percent dis- 
abled. 

One-fifth of active awards in June 1941 based 
on service in the Regular Establishment were made 
for total disability and one-third for impairment of 
less than 30 percent. No data concerning the 
degree or extent of disability are available for 
other wars, except the fact already mentioned that 
almost 90 percent of the Civil War veterans are 
totally disabled. 


Payments to Dependents 


Under the various veterans’ laws, continuing 
monthly payments generally are available to the 
surviving dependents of a veteran who at the time 
of his death is himself receiving or is eligible to 
receive benefits. On June 30, 1942, there were 
317,000 dependents of 236,500 deceased veterans 
receiving such payments. These dependents in- 
cluded 158,000 widows, 76,700 children, 82,200 
parents, and 26 other dependents (table 6). 

Most of the dependents of deceased veterans of 
the Spanish-American War were receiving pay- 
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ment based on non-service-connected death 
awards; 97 out of 100 dependents were in this 
category. Of the dependents of World War I 
veterans, almost 3 out of 10 were receiving non- 
service-connected death payments. All depend- 
ent parents are receiving payments based on 
service-connected deaths, the only awards avail- 
able to them. 

Average payments.—The latest data for average 
payments to dependents, with details concerning 
the relationship to the deceased veterans, relate 
to June 1941. The averages in table 7 therefore 
apply to that month, and as noted before, since 
there has been no new legislation of importance 
since that date, the figures can be used for making 
current comparisons. 

For service-connected death awards the World 
War I averages are the highest and those for the 
Regular Establishment the lowest; for non- 
service-connected awards the averages for widows 
are the same for both World War I and Spanish- 
American War service. More significant aver- 
ages for many purposes are those for different 
types of family composition. 

It will be noted from table 7 that substantial 
differences in the size of payments exist between 
service-connected and non-service-connected death 
awards. These averages reflect, of course, the 
rates allowed under the various laws, which vary 
for the different periods of service. 

Average payments made to dependents of de- 
ceased members of the Regular Establishment, 
based on peacetime service, are in most cases a 
little more than half those paid to dependents of 


Table 6.—Number of surviving dependents receiving 
payments, by period of veterans’ service, June 1942 


























Number of surviving dependents | i 
| er 
| of de- 
ceased 
| | veter- 
Period of service | | wie cus ans on 
jid- - whose 
Total ows dren Parents; Other | eervien 
| pay- 
| ment is 
} 
| 
or | ee eee 
ee 316, 789 |157,898 | 76,664 | 82, 201 26 | 236, 498 
War of 1812.._.........-| 1} 0 1 0 0 1 
Indian wars--.......... 3,7 bo 3, = 72 0 10 3, 676 
Mexican War... 5 | 0 0 0 95 
Civil War , 37, 673 35, 7106 2,117 0 0| 37,714 
me my War! 67,425 | 60,458 | 6, 686 273 8 | 62,774 
CO) )Dl—>SESa 186, 166 | 50,903 | 60,797 | 74,376 0 | 118, 617 
World War II__.._____. | 2,135 516 361 | 1,258 0 1, 329 
Regular Establishment 
(peacetime service)...| 19,378 | 6,446 | 6,630) 6,204 8 | 12,292 














Table 7.—Average monthly payments to survivors of 
veterans of specified periods of service, by class of 
beneficiary, June 1941 




















Non-se rvice-co; 
8 +] 
ervice-connected awards | nected awarte 
. Regular | 
Class of beneficiary 'Spanish- EF Estab- | Spanish. 
World | Amer- lishment | World | Amer. 
Warl| ican | (peace War! | ican 
War! time War! 
service) | 
Widows, total....._._ $40.19 | $36.54 | $24.82 | $20.99 | $29.97 
Children, total................] 13.08 | 12.40 8.93} 6.84] 12.59 
Mothers, total - - -- 5 : 39.10 | 19.93 13. 90 Mea 
EY Canoe nccecoecs 33.87 | 20.00 | 12. 68 ieee. 
Widows alone. .. ------| 40.19 | 36.54] 24.99 | 29.99] 29.97 
Widow and children... __- 61. 91 52. 98 38.70 | 42.86 38.56 
Widow and mother. . 82.69 | 47.50 37. 98 | 
Widow, child, and mother____| 103.00 | | 51. 21 . 
Widow ‘and father. s 2 $2. 11 38. 44 | 
Widow, children, and father. __| 101. 97 | | 51.46 
Widow, mother, and father 87.83 | 44. 93 oe 
Ww idow, child, mother, and | 
father ____- Sila 108. 18 | . 53. 90 
Children alone... ____ 25.70 | 41.67 19. 63 20.59} 32.37 
Children and mother....______| 66. 66 | | 34.22 ee 
Children and father 68. 52 37. 94 
Children, mother, and father__| 74.25 | 42.17 | 
Mother alone..." aad 43.40 | 20.00 15. 10 i 
Father alone. _......-- . 43. 55 20. 00 15. 10 | So caied 
Mother and father... 49.05 22. 08 | 
| | | 





1 Includes also Philippine Insurrection and Boxer Rebellion 


World WarI veterans. However, an act approved 
July 30, 1942," increases pensions payable to de- 
pendents of peacetime veterans to equal approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the pensions allowed for 
dependents of wartime veterans dying from 
service-connected causes. 


Lump-Sum Payments 


In June 1942, lump-sum payments were made to 
cover the burial expenses of 3,500 deceased vet- 
erans. Total payments for the month were ap- 
proximately $345,000. The level of payments of 
this type fluctuates little from month to month; 
during the past 2 years the monthly number of 
such payments has ranged from 3,000 to 4,000, and 
payments have varied accordingly. 
Other Services and Assistance Available to 
Veterans 


In addition to the pensions and compensation 
which have been discussed thus far, the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans Affairs is authorized, under such 
limitations as he may prescribe and within the 
limits of existing Veterans Administration facil- 
ities, to furnish to men discharged from the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard, for dis- 





1 Includes also Philippine Insurrection and Boxer Rebellion. 
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Public, No. 690, 77th Cong. 
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abilities incurred in line of duty or to those in 
receipt of pension for service-connected disability, 
and to veterans of any war, domiciliary care when 
they are suffering with permanent disabilities, 
tuberculosis, or neuropsychiatric ailments, and 
medical treatment for diseases or injuries. 

Furthermore, a veteran of any war who was not 
dishonorably discharged, who is suffering from dis- 
ability, disease, or defect, who is in need of hos- 
pitalization or domiciliary care, and who is unable 
to defray the necessary expenses therefor (includ- 
ing transportation to and from the Veterans 
Administration facility) may be furnished neces- 
sary hospitalization or domiciliary care (including 
transportation) in any Veterans Administration 
facility, within the limitations existing in such 
facilities, irrespective of whether the disability, 
disease, or defect was due to service. In such 
cases, the sworn statement of the applicant is ac- 
cepted as sufficient evidence of inability to defray 
the necessary expenses. Retired officers and en- 
listed men of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or 
Coast Guard who served honorably during a war 
period as recognized by the Veterans Administra- 
tion are entitled to hospitalization or domiciliary 
care in the same manner and to the same extent as 
other veterans. 

Veterans of the present war who are discharged 
for disabilities incurred in line of duty or are in 
receipt of pensions for service-connected disa- 
bility may be furnished medical treatment and 
hospital care if it is necessary, or domiciliary care 
if they are suffering from permanent disabilities, 
tuberculosis, or neuropsychiatric ailments, irre- 
spective of whether the disability is service- 
connected or not. 

During the year ended June 30, 1941, a daily 
average of 54,600 veterans were under treatment 
in hospitals, and costs for operating expenses of all 
hospitals amounted to $55.4 million for that 
fiscal year. During the same year, a daily average 
of 16,700 veterans were receiving domiciliary 
care, at a cost during the fiscal year of $5.7 million. 

Other types of aid or service available to vet- 
erans include a system of low-rate insurance, 
adjusted compensation payments (World War I), 
an employment service, and certain preferences in 
Federal employment. 

The retirement systems for members of the 
regular forces are also excluded from this discus- 
sion. The provisions of these retirement systems 
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are so different from those governing veterans’ 
benefits that they will be tue subject of a future 
article. 

Summary 


Laws providing for payments to members of 
the armed forces who were disabled as a result 
of military service date back to the earliest days 
of this country. Even before the Revolutionary 
War, certain Colonies enacted pension laws for 
the relief of maimed and disabled soldiers. Begin- 
ning with the Revolutionary War, the Federal 
Government assumed the responsibility of making 
payments to disabled and injured members of 
the armed forces to compensate, at least in part, 
for the impairment in health and earning capacity 
suffered by the veterans. 

As the system of laws relating to veterans has 
evolved, considerable progress has been made in 
providing adequate care for men who were dis- 
abled in service. In the first place, more liberal 
provisions have been made in the legislation for 
each succeeding war, and in general these more 
liberal provisions have been extended to veterans 
of previous wars. Liberalization has not only 
taken the form of larger individual benefit amounts 
but has included such items as more nearly ade- 
quate provisions for dependents, payments to vet- 
erans disabled subsequent to the period of service, 
and the recognition of old age as a disability. 

The legislation relating to service in World 
War I resulted from an entirely new approach to 
the problem of providing for disabled and injured 
veterans. For that war, disabilities are rated, 
insofar as practicable, according to the average 
degree of impairment suffered in like disabilities 
in civil occupations. This approach reflects at 
least in part the expansion of workmen’s compen- 
sation legislation in this country since 1900, and, in 
fact, workmen’s compensation experience was used 
extensively in drafting the provisions. Secondly, 
in keeping with the continued progress in the fields 
of medical science and the social services, greater 
attention has been given in late years to the pro- 
visions of medical and hospital care, vocational 
rehabilitation, and other measures designed to 
restore the veteran to health and normal activities. 
Finally, the administration of laws relating to 
veterans has been consolidated in one agency, the 
Veterans Administration. Prior to this consolida- 
tion the administration of veterans’ laws was in 
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the hands of several different governmental de- 
partments, and in bringing together these various 
administrative units it has been possible to develop 
and coordinate the system more efficiently. 
Veterans of the present war are protected by 
the provisions of existing veterans’ legislation for 
payments to members of the armed forces disabled 
in line of duty while in service and for payments 
to their dependents in case of death. In addi- 
tion, a substantial number of men inducted into 
the armed forces had currently insured status 
under the old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram at the time of induction. A covered worker 
who had been steadily employed for the 3 -pre- 
ceding years would retain rights to survivors’ 
benefits for a year and a half after entry into 
military service. A large proportion of the men 
in the armed forces have had or will later have 
employment on the basis of which they may 
establish rights to old-age benefits. Various pro- 
posals for crediting periods of military service 
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toward old-age and survivors insurance benefits 
under the Social Security Act are under consider- 
ation. If the coverage of old-age and survivors 
insurance is broadened, it will include most veter- 
ans of this war. Should disability and hospitali- 
zation benefits be included in the social security 
program, as the President has recommended, 
veterans of this war would have additional pro- 
tection not now available to them. 

For the veteran who is disabled in military 
service, we have built up rights to cash benefits 
and medical care which recognize the special debt 
which a country owes the men and women who 
are disabled in fighting its battles. We are now 
building a social insurance structure which, when 
completed, will assure to all veterans a basic 
protection against the hazards of income loss and 
lack of medical care—a protection which is their 
right not as veterans but as citizens. A major 
task still to be accomplished is the integration of 
these two sets of protections. 
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The Effect of War Displacements on the 
Detroit General Assistance Program* 


BECAUSE, EARLY IN 1942, Detroit had the largest 
number of war-displaced workers, the attention 
of welfare authorities was focused on the city 
to discover the community problems arising 
during the shift from peacetime to wartime work. 
It was expected that one of the problems arising 
from such disemployment would be a considerable 
increase in the demand for general assistance. 
To test this assumption, the Detroit Department 
of Public Welfare conducted a study of the effect 
of war displacements on its general assistance 
program. The study was based on schedules 
completed by the intake workers in the various 
district offices of the Detroit and Wayne County 
departments of public welfare for each person 
requesting assistance during April 1942. 

The most important question to be decided 
by the intake workers was whether the applicant 
was unemployed because of the war. Determina- 
tion of the connection between the war and un- 
employment was extremely difficult in many cases. 
The intake workers were, however, familiar with 
the industrial pattern in Detroit, and they also 
bad the advice of the Employment Service Bureau 
of the Department of Public Welfare in deter- 
mining the reason for loss of job. These factors, 
added to the interest and painstaking care of 
the intake workers in filling out the schedules, 
reinforce confidence that the data collected re- 
flect as accurately as possible the effect of the war 
on the general assistance program. 


Nature of War-Displacement Problem 


After December 7, 1941, unemployment in 
Detroit was accelerated by the change-over from 
the manufacture of automobiles and related prod- 
ucts to that of tanks, guns, planes, and other arma- 
ment necessary for the successful prosecution of 
the war. It was expected that the lay-offs during 
the period of conversion would have especially 
serious repercussions in Detroit because ef the 
community’s dependence on the automobile in- 





*Data collected by the Detroit Department of Public Welfare and analyzed 
by Charles J. Lopes, Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security Board. 
The study was outlined by the Division of Assistance Analysis, Bureau of 
Public Assistance. 
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dustry. According to the 1940 census, 30 per- 
cent of Detroit’s employed workers were engaged 
in manufacturing automobiles and automobile 
equipment. Only 17 percent were employed in all 
the other manufacturing industries, which were, to 
a considerable extent, allied to the manufacturing 
of automobiles. About one-fifth of the workers 
were in the wholesale and retail-trade industry 
and almost the same proportion in the service 
industry. Consequently, when automobile pro- 
duction stopped, the other industries not only 
were unable to absorb the unemployed but also 
suffered considerable unemployment from the 
decline in demand for services and goods by the 
displaced automobile workers. Factories manu- 
facturing nonessential consumer goods and civilian 
durable goods were affected adversely by ma- 
terial shortages and governmental controls, such 
as curtailment orders and priority and preference 
ratings. Unemployment, directly and indirectly 
attributable to the war, hit the wholesale and retail- 
distribution and service industries as a result of 
manufacturing and/or sales restrictions on automo- 
biles, tires, radios, washing machines, and other 
heavy consumer goods, and of reduction in the 
buying power of the displaced automobile workers. 


Table 1.—Families requesting general assistance in 
Detroit, by employment status, April 1942 





| Families requesting 











| assistance 
Employment status , 
| -ercent- : 
| Number | age dis- -— 
tribution 
icicsctccnesdmencevedesinesecs 11,118 100. 0 2.1 
Families with no recently unemployed mem- 
ber... se ; 746 66.7 1.9 
Families with recently unemployed mem- 
bers, by reason of unemployment ?_-_.....---} 372 33. 3 2.9 
War-connected reason * ; uae 147 13.1 3.7 
Reasons not war-connected — 220 19.7 2.2 
Illness or other disability 115 10.3 1.7 
Other ¢__. : + ‘ 105 9.4 2.7 
Reasons unknown. .---- =e) 5 4 (*) 











1Jn addition, 11 families requested assistance because employment of 
family member was interrupted by entrance into armed forces. 

2 Families in which 1 member was unemployed for war-connected reason 
and another for any other reason classified under war-connected reason. _ 

3 Shortages of materials, supplies, or equipment, Government priority, 
curtailment or conversion orders, and other reasons directly or indirectly 
connected with war. 

4 Seasonal lay-offs, completion of work, and personal or other reasons. 

§ Base too small for computation. 
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Table 2.—Families approved for general assistance in 
Detroit, by employment status, April 1942 














Families approved for 
assistance 
Employment status 

: Percentage 

Number | distribution 
Elias nichid bath bidinnsiinokambensuetinds 511 100.0 
Families with no recently unemployed member - - 1 303 59.3 

Families with recently unemployed members, by 

reason of unemployment ?_.................._.. 208 40.7 
War-connected reason ?__......__._._.._.___.. 79 15. 5 
Reasons not war-connected RE RE 127 24.9 
ee one Camas a: RS 7 14.1 
Other ¢ im PLAS 55 10.8 
Reasons unknown _ 5 tenthibcbaadsindnall 2 .4 











! Estimated. 

2 See table 1, footnote 2. 
3 See table 1, footnote 3. 
4 See table 1, footnote 4. 


It has been estimated that, for every 100 manufac- 
turing jobs lost, 30-40 nonmanufacturing jobs 
are lost.' 

Serious as the war-displacement problem loomed 
in magnitude, it was freely predicted that it would 
not last long. In a labor-market report for March 
1942 the Bureau of Employment Security reported 
that conversion was being rapidly effected, and new 
war plants were under construction. “It is antici- 





1 U. 8. House of Representatives, Select Committee Investigating National 
Defense Migration, Hearings . . . Part 18, 1941, p. 7174. 


Table 3.—Families with recently unemployed members requesting general assistance in Detroit, 


pated that all workers usually employed by the 
automobile industry will be reabsorbed by the fall] 
of 1942.”? Later the Bureau reported a sharply 
accelerated rate of rehiring of war-displaced work- 
ers in the major war industries. Conversion, com- 
pletion of new plants, and the expanded hiring 
rate in many war industries combined to keep the 
actual number of lay-offs below previously antici- 
pated levels and to provide reemployment oppor- 
tunities sooner than had been expected. 
Testifying before the Tolan Committee in 
December 1941, a representative of the Michigan 
Unemployment Compensation Commission esti- 
mated that more than 100,000 workers would be 
unemployed after the first of the year in Wayne 
County alone? Estimates made in February 
indicated that about 170,000 would be unemployed 
in Wayne County at the end of the month. It 
was predicted that unemployment would reach 
its crest early in March and would recede quickly 
thereafter. Estimates for April showed a con- 


siderable decrease from previous months in unem- 

2 Social Security Board, Bureau of Employment Security, The Labor 
Market, March 1942, pp. 14-15. 

3 U.S. House of Representatives, Select Committee Investigating National 
Defense Migration, Hearings . . . Part 24, 1942, p. 9442. 

* Amidon, Beulah, ‘“‘The Battle of Detroit,’’ Surrey Graphic, April 1942, 
p. 202. 


by reason of 


unemployment and by prior assistance status, April 1942 
























































Prior assistance status 
Families Families on assistance rolls 
with Sh 
Reason of unemployment manny Families | Median 
never on number of 
ployed Less than! 6 months | 1 year but sid [ "own 
members | . *sist- 6months| but less | less than 5| 5° more Elapsed | months 
ancerolls| Total - years pre-| time un-| since as- 
pre- than | year | years pre- viously known | sistance 
viously | previously | viously ae , ak oe 
| | | ceived 
Number 
Families with recently unemployed mem- | | | 
RS eae ae 372 124 247 51 | 29 | 148 | 11 8 | 20.8 l 
War-connected reason ?_............... ; 147 22 125 25 | ll | 75 | 7 | 7 21.9 0 
Reasons not war-connected...........___. 220 9s 121 25 | 18 7 4 1 19.8 1 
Illness or other Gahiity.. enakauaal 115 52 62 10 | 8 | 41 2 | 1 23.5 1 
Other #. : eR. PA 105 46 59 15 | 10 32 2 0 15.2 0 
Reasons unknown_.__- : ea 5 4 1 1 | 0 | 0 | 0 | 0 (*) 0 
Percentage distribution 
| | 
Families with recently unemployed mem- | | | | 
(aide a = 20a elena pe tata 100.0 33.3 66.4 13.7 7.8 | 39.7 3.0 | 22 | 3 
War-connected reason?.... 100.0 15.0 85.0 17.0 7.8 | 51.8 4.8 4.8 | 0 
Reasons not war-connected_. 100.0 44.5 55.0 a. 3 8.2 33. 2 1.8 | 5] 5 
ped other disability. ay 100.0 45.2 53.9 8. 7.0 35.6 1.7 | 9 | 9 
_ eRe 100.0 43.8 56.2 14. 3 9.5 30.5 1.9) 0 | 0 
i schlasietes 0 (*) () (*) (4) (*) (‘) | (*) (‘) 




















! See table 1, footnote 2. 
3 See table 1, footnote 3. 
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3 See table 1, footnote 4. 
‘ Base too small for computation. 
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Table 4.—Recently unemployed workers in families 
requesting general assistance in Detroit, by reason of 
unemployment, and by age group and sex, April 1942 





Recently 
unem- 


“i | 








ployed Age group 
workers 
Reason of unemployment | 6 - 
a q | a | > & 
= ° > 
| 3g = =) 2 
| &@ |} 22) o > z g a 
isla | = x yt - Cc 
| & - a * 3 ~ 
Total 
| 
All recently unemployed | | | } | 
workers 380 | 35.8 61 | 225 82 | 7 5 
War-connected reason | 148 | 34.9 8} 104] 25] 1 | 0 
Reasons not war-connected 227 | 36.5 42; 118] 57 | 6 | 4 
Illness or other disability 117 | 38.7); 17 66) 31.) 3 0 
Other ? 110 | 33.2 25] 52] 2] 3 4 
Reasons unknown 5 1 3 0 | 0 | 1 
' 2 
Male 
All recently unemployed } 
workers 272 7.2 36 162 66 4 4 
War-connected reason 131 5. 4 l 90 25 l 0 
Reasons not war-connected 137 3v. 1 20 70 41 3 | 3 
Illness or other disability 41.2 7 35 22 1 | 0 
Other ? 72 | 35.4 13 35 19 2) 3 
Reasons unknown i ; l 2) 0 0 | 1 
i 
Female 
All recently unemployed | | 
workers 10S 2.5 25 63 16 3 1 
War-connected reason rf 3 14 0} 0 0 
Reasons not war-connected 0) | 32.5 22 48; 16) 3 l 
Illness or other disability f2 | 34.4 10 31 | i) 2 0 
Other ? 3S 12 17 7 1 l 
Reasons unknown l 0 | l 0 0 0 
1 See table 1, footnote 3 
? See table 1, footnote 4 
3 Base too small for computat 
ployment in t he Det roit area. I rom reports 


published jointly by the U.S. Employment Service 
for Michigan and the Michigan Unemployment 
Compensation Commission,® the number of un- 
employed in the Detroit area for each week in 


April 1942 was estimated as follows:°® 

Week ending: om 
Apr. 4 it cmt _...-- 76, 250 
Apr. 11 71, 800 
Apr. 18 70, 500 
Apr. 25 68, 500 


The total number of persons unemployed at 
some time in April undoubtedly was greater than 
the highest weekly figure of 76,250. On the basis 
of the latter figure, however, it can be estimated 
conservatively that at least 10 percent of the 





5 Weekly Report on Selected Employment Security Activities for weeks 


of April 4, 11, 18, and 25, 1942. 
® The weekly reports for April show that approximately 50 percent of the 
total certifiable claims received in Michigan were filed in the Detroit area. 


This percentage was applied to weekly estimates of total State unemploy- 
ment to obtain a rough estimate of unemployment in Detroit. 
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Wayne County labor force was unemployed in 
this month. No information is at hand to indi- 
cate what proportion lost their jobs because of the 
war. However, it is believed that the war was 
directly responsible for the unemployment of 
three-fourths or about 60,000 of the displaced 
workers in Wayne County for the month of April. 

The extent of new unemployment was also 
indicated by the trend of initial claims filed for 
unemployment compensation. A comparison of 
initial claims filed for each month from November 
1941 through April 1942 with claims filed for the 
corresponding months in 1940 and 1941 clearly 
shows an increase in claims filed after the declara- 
tion of war and the decline in April of this year to 
a point below April 1941. Initial claims filed in 
Detroit, Hamtramck, and Highland Park for 
selected months in 1940, 1941, and 1942 are given 


below:? 

1940 1941 
MO. 3 csr uc ccnieabadede 10, 019 14, 050 
ee eens Sree Pre 14, 386 104, 098 

1941 1948 
January_....____- 5a Baie «sou Layee 50, 906 
February -- - - am si bin oli ahi ws 29, 797 
March - - --- A wid Sebi dileesactariine 16, 862 
| ae istansoeeaene P cs Se 15, 288 


A large proportion of the claims filed in the 
early part of 1942 came from workers in plants 
manufacturing automobiles and allied parts, who 
were laid off while the plants were being converted 
to war production. 


Applications for General Assistance 


Although unemployment in Detroit was still 
of grave proportions in April, it did not react 
seriously on the general assistance program. 
The assistance rolls of the Detroit welfare depart- 
ment had been declining steadily and in April 
were the lowest since 1929. About two-thirds of 
the families * requesting assistance in April had 
no member who had lost employment recently 
(table 1). Only 13 percent had members dis- 
placed for reasons directly or indirectly connected 
with the war, such as shortages of materials, 

7 Compiled by Reports and Analysis Division, Bureau of Employment 
Security. 

* Data are for 1,129 families included in the study. Schedules were ob- 
tained for approximately four-fifths of the applicants during April. For 
purposes of this study, a worker was considered to be recently unemployed if 
he lost his job after November 14, 1941, and was still unemployed as of the 


date on which he applied for assistance. The first important lay-offs because 
of material shortages and priority orders started in Detroit in November 1941. 
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Table 5.—Recently unemployed workers in families 
requesting general assistance in Detroit, by reason 
of unemployment and by race, April 1942 











Race 
‘atl 
cently 
Reason of unemployment | unem- Number a =| of 
ployed 
workers 
White | Negro | White | Negro 








All recently unemployed work- 
ers 

















LIAS OOO 380 188 192 49.5 50. 5 
War-connected reason !__.____- 148 92 62. 2 37.8 
Reasons not war-connected._.__. 227 93 134 41.0 59.0 

Illness or other disability... 117 46 71 39.3 60.7 
palin A a 110 47 63 42.7 57.3 
Reasons unknown............. 5 3 2 ® | & 





! See table 1, footnote 3. 

2 See table 1, footnote 4. 

3 Base too small for computation. 
supplies, or equipment, Government priority, and 
curtailment or conversion orders. Furthermore, 
families with members unemployed because of the 
war comprised only 15 percent of the 511 families 
approved for assistance (table 2). 

Of the 60,000 estimated war-displaced unem- 
ployed in Detroit, only 148 or 0.2 percent applied 
for assistance during April. The lack of demand 
for assistance from the war-displaced workers 
was due to several reasons. Probably the most 
important was the fact that Michigan liberalized 
its Unemployment Compensation Act late in 
February, after the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the U. S. Congress had rejected a war- 
displacement benefits bill which proposed to 
supplement State unemployment benefits with 
Federal funds. The Michigan amendments, effec- 
tive until May 31, 1943, increased the weekly 
benefit rate; raised the minimum weekly benefit 
from $7 to $10 and the maximum from $16 to 
$20; reduced the waiting period from 2 weeks to 
1; and increased the maximum number of weekly 
payments from 18 to 20 weeks. In addition, 
workers who lost jobs prior to the passage of the 
amendments and had not exhausted their benefit 
rights also profited from the changes through a 
redetermination of benefit rights. The immediate 
result of the new law was to increase the average 
weekly benefit payment for the State from about 
$14.80 * during the last quarter of 1941 to $17.45 
in April 1942. Consequently, most families with 
members receiving unemployment benefits would 
be ineligible for general assistance. 





* Computed from data in the Bulletin, April 1942, p. 51. 

” Michigan Unemployment Compensation Commission, Weekly Report 
on Selected Employment Security Activities for weeks of April 4, 11, 18, and 
25, 1942. 
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Table 6.—Recently unemployed workers in families 
requesting general assistance in Detroit, by reason 
of unemployment and by sex, April 1942 














| Sex 
Re | 
cently | 
Reason of unemployment unem- | Number Percent of total 
ployed |__ Pas 
workers| | .. 
| Male |Female| Male |Female 
oad 
Allrecently unemployed workers 380 | 272 | 108 | 71.6 | 28.4 
War-connected reason ! 148 | 131 | 17; 885] IL8 
Reasons not war-connected___ 227 137 | 9 | 60.4] 306 
Illness or other disability ____| 117 | 65 | 52 55. 6 44.4 
aS at | 110 | 72 | 38 65.5 | 34.5 


Reasons unknown......._..._-| § 4 | l ; @) 





1 See table 1, footnote 3. 
2 See table 1, footnote 4. 
3 Base too smal] for computation. 


Another reason for the small demand for general 
assistance was the unusually long period of con- 
tinuous employment at good wages which had 
been experienced by the displaced workers. Prob- 
ably most of the workers had been able to accu- 
mulate savings and drew on them, as well as on 
other resources in addition to unemployment 
compensation, to tide their families over the 
conversion period. This assumption is borne out 
in part by the fact that the families who did 
apply for assistance seem to have been those 
least able to accumulate savings. These 
large families who had not experienced a long 
period of continuous employment. Approxi- 
mately 8 out of every 10 families with a member 
unemployed because of the war had previously 
within the 


were 


received assistance from the agency 


Table 7.—Disposition of requests for general assistance 
in Detroit, by employment status, April 1942 





Employment status 


Families with no recently unem- 

ployed member 2 492 103 61. ¢ 189 38.4 
Families with recently unemployed 

members, by reason of unemploy- 





ment 3 acond iincerdiebteiibahnn tain ont 208 72. ( 81 28.0 
War-connected reason 4 114 71 69 5 30.7 
Reasons not war-connected i71 127 74.3 +4 25.7 

Illness or other disability BS 72 81.8 If 18.2 

Other §__. : : 83 55 66.3 28 33.7 
Reasons unknown... . _ - 4 2 (6) 2 ()) 

1 In addition, 10 families with members in the armed forces requested 


assistance; 8 were approved. 
2 Estimated. 
3 See table 1, footnote 2. 
4 See table 1, footnote 3. 
5 See table 1, footnote 4. 
§ Base too small for computation 
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of total 
Female 


28.4 
11.5 
39.6 
44.4 
34.5 
(3) 
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Table 8.—Families with recently unemployed members 
requesting general assistance in Detroit, by unem- 
ployment benefit status, April 1942 

















Total 
Unemployment benefit status 

r | Percentage 

Number | distribution 
Total es 372 100.0 
Families not claiming benefits er. 196 | 52.7 
Families claiming benetits de 175 47.0 
Families with claims pending determination - -| 29 7.8 
Families not entitled to benefits ES -| 115 30.9 
Insufficient earnings es oael 17 | 4.6 
Disqualified — 20 5.4 
Exhausted benefit rights ----| 78 20.9 
Families receiving benefits. ..................-. 29 7.8 
Disposition unknown i a 2 | 5 
Status unknown 1 | 3 





> 


last 5 years (table 3). In addition, they averaged 
almost 4 persons per family (table 1). 
Undoubtedly, also, in view of the temporary 
character of the unemployment, families were 
able to get along without applying for assistance 
because merchants, landlords, personal loan com- 
panies, and other creditors extended credit freely. 


Prevalence of Illness Among Applicants for 
General Assistance 


One of the striking findings of the study was 
that illnesses and other physical disabilities were 
responsible for almost as many requests for assist- 
ance as were war displacements. Disability was 
particularly prevalent among older workers, 
Negroes, and women (tables 4, 5, and 6) and also 
among workers in the low-paid service industry 
in which these groups predominate. 

About one-tenth of the families applying for 
assistance stated that illness or other disability 
was responsible for unemployment in the family. 
Furthermore, almost half of the families with 
illness had no previous public assistance history 
and were forced by illness to apply for assistance 
for the first time (table 3). One-seventh of all 
families approved for assistance were families 
with members unemployed because of illness or 
other disability (table 2). Moreover, such fami- 
lies had the highest percentage of approvals 
of any group of applicants (table 7). 

Information on illnesses and other disabilities 
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was collected only for families with recent unem- 
ployment. Undovbtedly, the proportion of fami- 
lies with incapacitated members would be 
considerably higher if data were collected on all fami- 
lies requesting assistance. If all the families with- 
out recent unemployment were excluded, those 
families with illnesses would comprise 35 percent 
of the approved cases. 


Unemployment Compensation Status of Assist- 
ance Applicants 


Another salient fact brought out by the study 
was the extent to which unemployment compensa- 
tion was effective in protecting workers during the 
period of war dislocations. 

Almost half of the 372 families with recent un- 
employment who applied for assistance during 
April had members who had filed claims for un- 
employment benefits (table 8). About one-third 
of these families had members who were not en- 
titled to benefits, because they had insufficient 
earnings, had exhausted benefit rights, or had been 
disqualified. Some of the individuals who had 
wage credits in covered industries may have been 
disqualified because they were unavailable for 
work as a result of illness or disability. 

Despite their relative importance in the num- 
ber of requests for assistance, however, the 175 
families claiming benefits who applied for assist- 
ance during April represented an insignificant por- 
tion of the 60,000 who were disemployed. The 
number of workers who applied for WPA employ- 
ment was also very small. For most of the work- 
ers, therefore, benefits and other family resources 
apparently were sufficient during this period to 
combat the frictional unemployment resulting 
from war displacement." Undoubtedly, the lib- 
eralization of the Michigan unemployment com- 
pensation law was a principal factor in keeping all 
but a few of the war-displaced workers out of the 
assistance population. 

ut For contrast and for an indication of the effectiveness of unemployment 
compensation in Detroit in a period of economic recession, see Creamer, 
Daniel, and Wellman, Arthur C., ““Adequacy of Unemployment Benefits 


in the Detroit Area During the 1938 Recession,”’ Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 
3, No. 11 (November 1940), pp. 3-11. 








Washington State Programs for the Blind 


Gwen HarpIn * 


Administrative patterns in State programs for aid to the blind vary among the 


States as do laws, appropriations, needs, and facilities. 


This article on the Wash- 


ington State program is presented for its interest to Bulletin readers in showing 
the development of one type of State program; it does not imply Social Security 
Board recommendation for adoption by other States. 


A STaTE-WIDE PROGRAM of aid and service to the 
blind has been in operation in Washington since 
April 1937 only, although public recognition of 
special needs of blind persons was given in 1933, 
when the State legislature placed on each county 
the responsibility for granting pensions to certain 
blind individuals. In the 5 years in which the 
full program has been in operation, it has passed 
the experimental stage and another 5 years should 
bring substantially increased opportunities to 
blind people in the State. 

Administrative supervision of the State program 
is the responsibility of the Division for the Blind, 
within the State Department of Social Security. 
Nine distinct programs or services are offered: 
public assistance payments to needy blind indi- 
viduals; vocational aid and training; home indus- 
try and sale of products; vending-stand installa- 
sion and supervision; home teaching; distribution 
and maintenance of talking-book machines; friendly 
visiting; surgical and other treatment to restore 
sight or prevent further loss of vision; and a pro- 
gram for prevention of blindness. 

Our experience has indicated that a better under- 
standing of the requirements of all these special 
services can be achieved and a more rounded 
program to all blind persons can be assured if 
the special services are combined within the 
division which administers or supervises aid to 
the blind. For this reason, and because of the 
prohibitive cost if not the technical impossibility 
of furnishing such services on a local or county 
basis, Washington established the technical serv- 
ices to the blind on a State-wide basis, under the 
supervision of the Division for the Blind. In 
Washington, for example, the complete ophthal- 
mological examination required for all applicants 
for aid to the blind can serve also in determining 
eligibility for services under the vocational train- 


*Supervisor, Division for the Blind, Washington State Department of 
Social Security. 
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ing, vending-stand, talking-book, and other spe- 
cialized programs, and in determining the value 
of preventive or remedial treatment. 

Whether they are recipients of aid to the blind 
or are financially independent, blind persons who 
are interested in any of the specialized services, 
such as vocational training or home teaching, 
make their application to the county welfare 
department. This application, together with all 
the facts considered pertinent, is forwarded to the 
Division for the Blind. From this point the appli- 
cation is handled by a technically trained person 
in the specialized field in which service is requested 
from the Division, either through personal con- 
ference or further correspondence with the county 
visitor. Requirements in education and special- 
ized training have been set up through the merit 
system for home teachers of the blind, and for 
those responsible for all types of vocational 
training, working in the Division for the Blind. 
The county is kept informed of the situation, but 
the decision as to the feasibility and kind of service 
to be granted lies entirely within the State 
Division. To the blind person, however, the 
specialized services come through or in conjunction 
with the county welfare department. 

Aid to the blind.—Financial assistance under the 
aid to the blind program is administered directly 
by county welfare departments under the general 
supervision of the State Division for the Blind. 
In June 1942 there were 990 recipients of assist- 
ance in the State, and the average monthly pay- 
ment was $35.77. 

If there are a sufficient number of blind persons 
within a city or county to warrant a specialized 
case load, the Division encourages such specializa- 
tion within the county welfare department. The 
needs of other members of family groups may also 
be cared for by the special worker to avoid the 
necessity for two workers. Sixty active cases are 
considered a full case load. In counties with 
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relatively few blind persons, the use of the special 
case worker would not be justified. 

Approximately 58 percent of the individuals 
receiving financial assistance would not, even if 
they had their eyesight, be expected to be even 
partially self-supporting, because they have passed 
their sixty-fifth birthday. Another 20 percent are 
limited to such activities as the home affords, or 
their physical condition is such that if they were 
not blind they would still be considered unem- 
ployable. For these persons, home-teaching, 
talking-book, and friendly visiting services are 
provided. Some 20 percent only are left who 
can profit by some type of vocational training. 

Vocational training services.—In the selection of 
persons for vocational training, recognition is 
taken of the interests and capabilities of the person 
and the possibility of using them for self-support. 
No blind person is accepted for training who does 
not express the desire to be self-supporting, and 
it has been found that the majority of the younger 
blind especially want a chance to work and earn. 
Sometimes, however, it becomes a responsibility 
of the social worker in the assistance program or 
the home teacher to lead a person to the realization 
of his potential abilities. Moreover, it has been 
found that the continued supervision and interest 
of the Division for the Blind is often necessary or 
even essential to the efforts of the individual to 
remain self-supporting. 

Eligibility for vocational training does not 
depend on need, although the majority of the 
persons accepted for training have had to depend 
on assistance payments from the county welfare 
department during the training period. To be 
accepted for vocational training the person must: 

1. Be of employable age; 

2. Be physically and mentally able to assim- 
ilate instruction and develop manual 
dexterity ; 

3. Have not more than 20/200 vision in the 
better eye with proper correction or an 
equivalent in restricted fields of vision; 

4. Have resided in the State continuously 
for at least a year preceding application. 

Before a person is considered for vocational 
training, the welfare department in his county 
obtains a complete ophthalmological report. 
What causes underlie his present situation? Can 
eyesight be restored? If so, plans can be made 
for this service. If not,{is'the condition such that 
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special care should be exercised as to the type of 
vocational work chosen? A case of near-blindness 
from progressive myopia would not be trained in 
work which would necessitate heavy lifting or 
bending over a bench for long periods. The 
ophthalmologist is consulted about work plans 
whenever there is uncertainty, so that any eye- 
sight, no matter how little, may be protected. 

Although the present facilities provide for only 
one or two occupational-therapy cases at a time, 
persons who need occupational therapy rather 
than vocational rehabilitation are accepted when- 
ever equipment is available and instructors have 
time to give the necessary attention. 

A training center for the blind in Seattle serves 
the entire State. The choice of training is be- 
tween weaving and basketry at this time. Other 
products, such as pottery, metal scroll work, and 
leather goods were tried in the early days of the 
training center, but it was found that, although 
these products could be made satisfactorily by 
blind persons, they could not bring sufficient 
money returns in a competitive market to warrant 
continuance. Weaving, however, has proved to 
be a craft in which a blind worker can be self- 
supporting. Students are taught weaving of fine 
woolen yardage—in plain, stripe, plaid, and 
pattern materials—and also weaving with cottons. 
In basketry the products include bassinets, fishing 
creels, fireside baskets, pet baskets, or small 
baskets for packing fancy fruits and candies. 

The costs of operating the training center are 
met by State funds appropriated to the Division 
for the Blind. Living arrangements for students 
during the training period, which averages 4 
months, are made by the home county in coopera- 
tion with the county welfare departments of King 
County, where the training center is located. If 
a person requires financial assistance while he is 
at the center, he gets it from his county welfare 
department, usually from funds for aid to the 
blind. Room and board are available within a 
few blocks of the center. 

When a person enters the training center, he 
agrees to attend regularly 5 days a week. He 
first has a conference with the instructor in charge, 
with whom he discusses his work ambitions, his 
special interests, what opportunity he has had to 
use them, and his work in an allied field. From 
this discussion, plus the trainee’s apparent manual 
dexterity, physical condition, and alertness, comes 
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the decision as to the type of training he should 
receive. After a reasonable time for orientation, 
another conference determines the field in which 
he is to specialize. 

During the period of training, the student 
receives individual attention with reference to the 
ease with which he gets about alone, his manner- 
isms, his ability to meet new people on a common 
ground, and other traits important to the enjoy- 
ment of normal living. The training period at 
the center is not divorced from social work con- 
cepts, but it is divorced from public assistance 
concepts. The social worker from the county 
welfare department is discouraged from inter- 
viewing a student at the training center and is 
expected to get necessary information or reports 
from the instructor in charge. To the student, 
aid to the blind is something he is putting behind 
him, and the training center is a means of be- 
coming independent and self-supporting. Experi- 
ence has proved the wisdom of keeping the two 
programs within the same Division separated in 
the student’s mind. Their close correlation is left 
to the instructor and the county welfare depart- 
ment. 

Home-industry program.—When the person has 
completed training, he returns to his own com- 
munity to carry on his work under the home- 
industry program, usually in hisown home. The 
Division for the Blind lends him any necessary 
equipment and sends him orders for work with 
the materials necessary to complete each order. 
Production and sale of articles are considered 
feasible only when the average home-industry 
worker can make at least 50 cents an hour for his 
work. Workers are paid on a unit piece-work 
basis, but their earnings vary with their skill and 
efficiency. Of 21 workers in March 1941, for 
example, 6 earned less than $40 during the month 
and 4 earned $100 or more. 

The home-industry program is financed by a 
$15,000 operating fund, which covers the workers’ 
earnings, cost of material and finishing processes, 
and costs of selling. Merchandise is produced 
only as orders warrant, and the demand for some 
articles is seasonal. During the slack season it 
may be necessary for the home-industry worker 
to have financial assistance. Since the begin- 
ning of 1941, however, no worker participating 
in the home-industry program found it necessary 
to apply for aid to the blind. 
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During the period April 1939-March 1941 it 
cost the State $8,407 to operate the home-industry 
program. During that same period, however, a 
saving of $10,374 in assistance payments to the 
blind was possible because earnings in home indus- 
try made assistance unnecessary or decreased the 
amount needed. In addition, the earnings of 
the individuals engaged in home industries were 
one-third greater than the amounts they would 
otherwise have received in assistance payments, 
Since these home workers will continue to work 
and earn their livelihood, the savings to the State 
will amount to a much greater sum in the next 
biennium. These savings can well be set against 
the cost of operating the training program, which 
amounted to about $18,000 from April 1939 to 
March 1941, and it is logical to assume that in 
another 2 years the savings will easily offset all 
costs of training. 

Vending stands—The Division for the Blind 
has been designated the State licensing agency for 
vending stands and is responsible for the estab- 
lishment and continued supervision of stands 
placed in Federal and other buildings under the 
Randolph-Sheppard Act. These stands are oper- 
ated by blind persons who sell candy, tobacco, 
magazines, and other small articles. Ownership 
of the stand remains with the sponsoring organiza- 
tion (usually a nonprofit group), but the vendor 
buys the initial stock on small payments and be- 
comes the owner of the merchandise handled. 
The Division for the Blind gives the vendors their 
initial training and continued supervision and 
audits the monthly business statements. 

For the month of July 1942 the total net earn- 
ings from 17 vending stands were $1,685.97, or an 
average per stand of $99.17. 

Other occupations.—A number of blind persons 
are also in supervised work in private employ- 
ment, as clerking in a grocery store or raising 
chickens or selling insurance. The placement of 
blind persons in private industry is a direct re- 
sponsibility of the U. S. Employment Service 
through a specialized worker on its staff. Close 
contact is maintained between the employment 
service worker and the supervisor of the Division 
for the Blind. 

Home teaching services —The home teachers are 
directly attached to the State office and report 
daily to the Division for the Blind. Under coop- 
erating arrangements with the county welfare 
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department, however, the home teachers go into 
a county and stay there, usually about 4-6 months, 
making the county welfare department office their 
headquarters. Under this arrangement, the home 
teacher is able to discuss with the county visitor 
the cases known to the county office and can con- 
sult with the specialized worker or the case 
supervisor on social problems arising among those 
with whom the teacher is working. The county 
welfare department, on the other hand, is kept 
aware of developments in the home teaching 
services. 

Talking-book machines.—Distribution of talking- 
book machines is the general responsibility of the 
Division for the Blind. County welfare depart- 
ments investigate eligibility, get the contracts 
signed, plan for the delivery of the talking-book 
machines, and notify the State office when a 
machine is in need of repair. At the end of July 
1942 the Division had 267 machines on loan. 

Friendly visiting.—Friendly visiting is a pro- 
gram handled cooperatively between the Division 
for the Blind, the county welfare department, and 
the local Junior Women’s Club. It may be said 
that the Division for the Blind takes the initiative 
in the original development of the program and 
the county welfare department does the day-by- 
day work, along with the Junior Women’s Clubs, 
whose members serve as the friendly visitors. 

Restorative treatment and preventive measures.— 
Medical advisory and consultant service to the 
Department of Social Security began in April 1937 
with the creation of a Medical Eye Advisory Com- 
mittee composed of six doctors—five ophthalmolo- 
gists and one physician from the State Depart- 
ment of Health—all serving on a voluntary basis. 
The chairman of the Committee, selected as tech- 
nical consultant, has taken responsibility for final 
recommendation in all cases in which surgery or 
other treatment has been authorized. Close co- 
operation is maintained with State ophthalmolo- 
gists and the State Departments of Health and of 
Education. 


Advisory Committees 


A significant characteristic of the Washington 
program is its use of lay and professional ad- 
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visory committees. Members of the Advisory 
Committee to the Division for the Blind, organ- 
ized April 5, 1937, were chosen because of their 
interest in or technical knowledge of the field. 
The personnel included business executives, oph- 
thalmologists appointed by the State Medical 
Association, the superintendent of the State 
School for the Blind, representatives of the State 
Departments of Health and of Vocational Reha- 
bilitation, blind persons representing various sec- 
tions of the State, and representatives of civic 
organizations. All new policies are discussed 
with the Committee, as well as the progress made 
in developing the various phases of the programs. 
The Advisory Committee also works through 
subcommittees, each one headed by an Advisory 
Committee member. A standing subcommittee 
is the Medical Eye Advisory Committee, the chair- 
man of which is the ophthalmologist on the 
Advisory Committee. This subcommittee is re- 
sponsible for setting up and maintaining an 
authorized list of eye physicians, and it works 
with the Division in establishing fee schedules and 
in defining the scope and work to be covered by 
the programs of prevention and of treatment. 

Back of the service programs in Washington is 
the hope that the blind may have greater oppor- 
tunity to live a normal life and that communities 
will realize that the blind can and will, if given the 
opportunity, take their place with sighted people 
in both industry and community activities. Sir 
Arthur Pearson stated concisely some of the essen- 
tials to be considered in a program for the blind: 
“Happiness comes from doing, from exercising 
one’s creative faculties, whatever they may be; 
and he who finds ample opportunity for funda- 
mental expression needs no one’s pity—don’t pity 
the blind. They don’t want your pity, and they 
can’t use it if you give it to them. There is some- 
thing they want, and something for which they 
have a right to ask—that is, the normal spirit you 
are willing to extend to equals everywhere.” 
Helen Keller has said: “It is good to give the 
infirm a living; it is better still to give them a 
life worth living; it is not so much the informity 
that causes unhappiness as a useless, dependent 
existence.”’ 
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PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


During September, for the sixth consecutive 
month, public assistance and earnings under the 
Federal work programs in the continental United 
States declined. Expenditures amounted to $105 
million, 4 percent less than in the preceding month 
_ and 34 percent below September 1941. The general 
assistance and WPA programs were the main 
contributors to the decrease. 

August-September changes of 2 percent or less 
in recipients and payments occurred in all three of 
the special types of public assistance. The number 
of recipients of old-age assistance decreased for the 
third consecutive month, while payments increased 
for the sixth consecutive month; recipients were 1.8 
percent higher than in September 1941, and pay- 
ments were 8.9 percent higher, reflecting the in- 
crease in average payment per recipient. Pay- 


ments for aid to dependent children were higher 
than in the same month of the preceding year. For 
the first time on record, however, the number of 
families receiving aid to dependent children wag 
lower than in the same month of the previous year; 
decreases of more than 10 percent occurred in 18 
States. Both families and payments were less 
than in August. Recipients of aid to the blind 
and payments showed increases over the previous 
month and over the same month a year ago. 
General assistance cases declined 4 percent from 
August 1942 and 35 percent from September 1941; 
payments to these cases declined 2 and 30 percent, 
respectively. There were 11 percent fewer WPA 
employees than in the preceding month and 62 
percent fewer than in September 1941. Their tctal 
earnings dropped 15 and 56 percent, respectively. 


Chart 1.—Payments to recipients of public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work pro- 
grams in the continental United States, January 1933-September 1942 
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Old-age assistance accounted for 48.0 percent of 
total expenditures for the month; aid to dependent 
children, 12.4 percent; aid to the blind, 2.0 percent; 
general assistance, 12.4 percent; and WPA, 25.2 
percent. Old-age assistance represented only 29.1 
percent of the total for September 1941. 

In States with plans approved by the Social 
Security Board, the number of recipients of old-age 
assistance was smaller than in the previous month 


in 37 States, aid to the blind in 29 States, and the 
number of families receiving aid to dependent 
children in 37 States. In the continental United 
States, only Alabama, Maryland, New Mexico, 
and Wyoming reported increases from August in 
general assistance cases; and Alabama and Arkan- 
sas alone reported increases from September 1941. 
The number of persons employed by the WPA de- 
creased in all States. 


Table 1.—Public assistance and Federal work programs in the continental United States, by month, September 
1941-September 1942! 


[In thousands] 









































| —_—e ; ‘ National Youth Other 
Special types of public assistance Paar 
‘ a Administration 4 on — 
——poee arm vilian or 
" ae om ; re 7 Jeneral | Security | Conser- Projects rojects 
Year and month otal Ald tay at Aia |®Ssistance|Adminis-| vation | grigent | Out-of- |Adminis- financed 
Old-age ’ tration? | Corps? : school | tration § 
Bow ft an _— work work — 
: in program gency 
Families | Children a funds ¢ 
! ' 
Number of recipients and persons employed 
1941 | 
September 2, 205 384 926 75 818 11 159 34 308 1, 007 5 
October 2, 214 385 928 76 796 13 144 273 288 1, 009 4 
November... . 2, 22 385 928 77 782 16 143 341 303 1, 027 2 
December 2, 234 390 041 77 798 26 126 333 283 1, 023 2 
1942 
January ...... 2, 240 396 953 78 836 42 115 306 234 995 2 
February ..... 2, 241 399 960 78 817 46 107 256 231 998 2 
Marcb....... 2, 245 401 965 7 785 38 95 247 220 933 1 
 - 2, 245 401 943 78 723 24 76 237 205 837 (‘) 
a ‘ 2, 248 399 958 79 657 14 64 215 181 759 (7) 
iiiiensin 2, 250 395 949 79 607 12 53 135 184 671 (”) 
ee 2, 249 390 937 79 566 (8) ( 0 (%) 505 (5 
August : 2, 248 386 928 79 550 (*) (*) 0 (8) 428 (5) 
September 2, 245 382 919 79 528 (4) () 1 (‘) 382 () 
Amount of assistance and earnings 
1941 
September. ...... , $158, 766 $46, 190 $12, 565 $1, 910 $18, 503 $318 | $10, 665 $150 $7, 384 439 $642 
"aah 161, 387 46, 863 12, 701 1, 949 18, 570 372 9, 616 1, 731 7, 115 61, 976 494 
November... . “ 160, 420 47, 236 12, 842 1, 969 18, 440 509 9, 572 2, 364 7, 419 59, 746 323 
December... _. 169, 890 47, 523 13, 111 1, 993 19, 477 748 8, 448 2, 290 6, 849 68, 971 480 
1942 
January...........-. 162, 106 47, 931 13, 310 2, 029 20, 141 1, 404 7, 686 1, 842 5, 747 61, 763 253 
February ._.....- 157, 488 48, 522 13, 553 2, 017 19, 225 1, 663 7, 135 1, 675 656 57, 807 235 
Mareh....... ; 159, 470 48, 283 13, 639 2, 029 18, 820 1, 383 6, 332 1, 670 5, 407 61, 786 121 
Si listtinisncatee ; 150, 349 48, 458 13, 591 2, 037 17, 182 907 5, 071 1, 637 5, 101 56, 306 59 
May....... _.| 141,426 | 48, 903 13, 451 2, 038 496 4, 262 1, 555 787 | 50, 506 34 
ae : 135, 388 49, 128 13, 321 2, 054 14, 149 418 3, 544 956 929 46, 861 23 
SR 120,016 | 49, 578 13, 219 2055 | 13,647 (5) Oo}; ¢ 41, 517 (® 
August. ....._. 109, 686 50, 037 13, 330 2, 069 13, 312 (8) (§ 0 (@ 30, 938 (5 
September... _._. 104, 889 50, 312 13, 054 2, 083 12, 998 (®) g 10 (§) 26, 432 (5 
































’ 1 Partly estimated and subject to revision. For 1933 data, see the Bulle- 
tin, February 1941, pp. 66 and 68; for January 1934-August 1941, see the 
Bulletin, February 1942, pp. 26-29. For definitions of terms, see the Bul- 
letin, September 1941, pp. 50-52; see also footnotes 3-6. 

§ Data from the FSA. 

*Data from the CCC. Beginning July 1941, earnings of persons enrolled 
estimated by the CCC by multiplying average monthly number of persons 
enrolled by average of $67.20 for each month for enrollees other than Indians 
and $60.50 for Indians. 

‘Data from the NYA. Beginning July 1941, number employed on out- 
of-schoo] work program based on an average of weekly employment counts 
during month. 
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‘Data from the WPA. Beginning July 1942, amount of earnings repre- 
sents expenditures (approved vouchers) for labor during month. 

* Data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Beginning October 1941 4 
resents employment and earnings on projects financed from PWA fu 
only; data not available for other Federal agency projects financed under 
Emergency Relief Appropriation acts, but latest available reports showed 
total monthly employment of approximately 1,000 and monthly earnings of 
approximate y $100,000. 

Less than 500 persons. 
* For changes in series, see the Bulletin, September 1942, pp. 32 ff. 
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Table 2.—Special types of public assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients in States with plans approved 
by the Social Security Board, by month, September 1941-September 1942 ' 




















Number of recipients Amount of payments to recipients 
Year and month Aid to dependent 
Old-age children Aid to Teel Old-age | 4 Aid to Aid to 
assistance the blind o assistance po me the blind 
Families | Children 
1941 
EE EE See 2, 208, 127 372, 366 901, 151 50, 412 $59, 748, 353 $46, 258, 788 $12, 295, 936 $1, 193, 629 
SRT ea eR ES aE 2, 217, 351 380, 895 919, 682 51, 791 60, 769, 958 46, 932, 298 12, 606, 360 | 1, 231, 300 
Erte a Sea 2, 227, 616 381, 191 919, 944 52, 187 61, 311, 517 47, 305, 062 12, 759, 465 | 1, 246, 990 
Sts Chins indies hsdscctpendtiidieheeicantatiidiins agiaaiailidaied 2, 237, 842 387, 160 934, 983 52, 616 61, 924, 352 47, 592, 209 13, 068, 695 1, 263, 358 
1942 | 

EEE Ee eS 2, 243, 339 393, 109 947, 970 53, 095 62, 550, 649 48, 001, 120 13, 271, 190 1, 278, 339 
a 2, 244, 703 396, 417 954, 865 53, 455 63, 396, 366 48, 592, 406 13, 511, 395 1, 292, 565 
ES TT RE SES TITS: 2, 248, 637 398, 533 959, 196 53, 764 63, 252, 291 48, 353, 251 13, 597, 643 | 1, 301, 417 
Spee Uitdd db hppnnpdecdeedbentedebentbesoeénssecned 2, , 480 397, 724 956, 922 53, 914 63, 387, 765 48, 528, 225 13, 549, 280 | 1, 310, 260 
tinting ncigtidhenseliiaiedandndeiintnnategntdiind 2, 250, 988 395, 742 952, 038 54, 129 63, 691, 944 48, 973, 118 13, 405, 449 1, 313, 377 
A i A NG ae a Nee eas: 2, 253, 308 392, 182 943, 080 54, 378 63, 799, 817 49, 197, 634 13, 276, 979 | 1, 325, 24 
i atinlatiaiatithtipiinichan ati acacaitrsteithindethdanaiaibeadoniieiiinidia 2, 252, 097 386, 800 930, 621 54, 480 64, 155, 411 49, 648, 127 13, 173, 249 | 1, 334, 035 
a i 2, 251, 040 383, 459 921, 422 54, 601 64, 733, 510 50, 108, 701 13, 283, 744 1, 341, 065 
REP ANA EES PREIS SAE EE 2, 248, 275 379, 912, 776 54, 651 64, 747, 470 50, 384, 106 13, 008, 969 1, 354, 305 























1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52. 


Chart 2.—Index of payments to recipients of the special types of public assistance and general assistance in the 
continental United States, January 1933-September 1942 


[Average month 1936— 100] 
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Table 3.—F ood stamp plan: Number of areas included 
and participants, and value of stamps issued in the 
continental United States, by month, September 
1941-September 1942 ' 


























les 
Number | Number of participants*® Value of 
Year and month of areas food stamps 
included ? Cases | Persons issued 
1941 | 
September - ‘ 389 1, 122, 628 3, 598, 200 $9, 645, 306 
October... - 390 1, 083, 306 3, 447, 700 9, 078, 800 
November 390 1, 061, 094 3, 331, 300 8, 803, 766 
December ‘ | 398 1, 044, 201 3, 459, 400 9, 395, 102 
1942 | 
January - - . | 399 1, 095, 636 3, 528, 100 9, 428, 392 
February - - | 1, 307 1, 115, 946 3, 589, 600 9, 605, 399 
March | 1, 388 1, 092, 103 3, 584, 000 9, 783, 140 
April - . 1, 458 1,043,931 | 3,322,700 9, 246, 138 
ay__-- 1, 481 986,175 | 3,094,000 | 8,718,110 
June... .- 1, 528 925, 010 2, 854, 100 8, 133, 159 
July 1, 533 851, 471 2, 599, 700 7, 674, 47 
August 1, 559 835, 419 2, 467, 900 7, 274, 509 
September ¢ 1, 558 790, 431 2, 339, 300 6, 917, 323 











1 Data exclude persons receiving commodities under direct distribution 
program of the Agricultural Marketing Administration and value of such 
commodities. 

1 Through January 1942, an area represents a city, county, or group of 
counties; beginning with February 1942, an area represents a county or city. 

§ Includes recipients of 3 special types of public assistance and of subsistence 
payments from the FSA; recipients of, and those eligible for, general assist- 
ance; persons certified as in need of assistance and employed on or awaiting 
assignment to projects financed by the WPA. Includes for 1 area (Shawnee, 
Okla.) some low-income families having weekly income of less than $19.50 
who have been eligible to participate since October 1939. 

4 Preliminary. 


Source: U. 8S. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Ad- 
ministration. 


Chart 3.—Payments to recipients of the special types of 
public assistance and general assistance in the conti- 


nental United States, January 1936-September 1942 
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Table 4.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, September 1942 ' 























, ° he 
& = £ Percentage change from— 
g 4 
= 8 o S 
2s aL o August 1942 September 
State gS mn & in— 1941 in— 
$2 2g PE 
a S S Sais Sy 
fe | f s | 82|s8| ke! #8 
a 5 S é g 5 = = 
& =) s E =) E = S 
5 = Bs 5 Ea =] | Ss 
Zz < < A <q5° 12 < 
Total *....... 529, 000 [$13,025,000 | $24.61 | —4.0 | —2.3 |—35.3 | —29.7 
—— 23, 401 9.73 | +. +2.9 | +12.0 
Alaska......... 236 10,461 | 44.33 |. (4) (4) (4) (*) 
| aS 2, 616 51,982 | 19.87) —.2) —.5|—-26] +3.6 
Ark.! adOwiitndel 3, 775 23, 751 6.29 | —3.0 | —3.4 |+16.9 | +614 
| Rese 21,019 503,645 | 23.96 | —7.6 | —6.7 |—40.6 | —33.1 
SY SRS 6, 935 127, 519 18.39 | —5.0 | —4.5 |—21.7 —9.2 
EASES 509 124, 045 27.51 | —4.5 | —3.7 |—40.0 | —37.6 
Ee SRST 479 9,774 20.41 | —1.0 | +2.6 |—40.6 | —37.5 
lpnactainlbshas veils 1, 388 36, 061 25.98 | —5.7 | —2.8 |—38.7 | —34.6 
Wiantdcsédanle 6, 675 47,151 7. 06 —.3 | —2.4 |—19.3 | —19.2 
Erne 4, 524 35, 916 7.94 | ~45] —3.1/-22.7] —87 
/ ee 753 16, 175 21. 48 —.5 —.8 |—-17.3 —81 
Idaho ?_....... 1, 045 15,934 | 15.25 | —2.2| —3.1 |—23.2 | —13.0 
Ti.-...-.-....| 66,604 | 1,795,982 | 26.97) —2.5| —.1|—38.7 | —25.4 
OS 13, 560 211, 615 15.61 | —1.3 | +6.3 |—43.9 | —38.2 
erie 11, 391 180,143 | 15.81 | —4.8 | —1.5 |—31.0 | —27.1 
| See 7, 100 130, 933 18.44 | —4.0 —.7 |—39.8 | —20.7 
Ree #3, 100  « | Se Se ER eh ee 
7 BES 740 18,868 | 25.50 | —4.9 | —6.0 |—93.8 | —90.1 
Maine. ........ 3, 639 91,811 | 25.23 | —2.0 | +9.0 |—36.2 | —27.4 
Se 5, 941 137,239 | 23.10 | +1.7/) +6.9 |—16.8 —8.9 
Mass...........| 25, 105 629,229 | 25.06| —2.8| —.7 |—20.5 | —28.6 
i al 22, 139 510, 623 23.06 | —5.2 | —3.7 |—27.5 | —22.5 
RR a datinocaniie 12, 943 268,166 | 20.72 | —4.4 —.2 |—36.4 | —35.9 
i cesnaian ad 518 2, 738 6.29 |—18.2 | —9.6 |—26.1 | +1L3 
ERS 12, 542 196, 402 16.66 | —2.5 | +40 |—16.0 —65.0 
Beams. . 2... 1, 735 29,633 | 17.08 | ~—2.3 | +2.2 |—33.1 | —26.5 
Se etisahinintihstetacoe 3, 605 46, 154 12.80 | —2.7 | +3.0 |—31.8 | —17.4 
- 16. 63 |—26.6 | +1.6 |—30.2 | —18.4 
23.20 | —2.0 | —2.8 |—31.6 | —27.5 
23.67 | —4.3 —.9 |—38.4 | —35.0 
13.29 | +1.5 |+34.5 |—17.5 | +749 
38.10 | —3.5 | —3.4 |—29.4 | —27.9 
7.58 | —4.7 +.9 |—14.8 —65.7 
15.90 | —5.9 —.9 |—31.3 | —23.2 
19.21 | —4.9 | —2.9 |—36.4 | —32.6 
(4) (4) —7.6 (4) —26.2 
(bees 3 79,376 | 23.40) —5.0] —2.6 |—38.0 | —20.0 
eee 44, 834 900, 439 20.08 | —4.0 | —1.8 |—52.2 | —49.3 
R, I." 104,977 | 35.85 |—13.6 |—10.3 |—39.9 | —1L8 
Yl eee! 2, 313 20,2003} 873) —1.5| —-42|-20] +448 
i, Mn wcasaee 1, 574 21, 704 13.85 |~—13.3 |—16.1 |—33.4 | —28.7 
,  Saeteres 4 $14, 000 j...._.- Ha We et eae See 
.  SeRSPR Te 5, 887 65, 498 11.13 | —6.4 | +7.6 |—34.9 | —21L.4 
|. rere 2, 415 67, 001 27.74 | —5.6 | —5.2 |—40.7 | —37.4 
vt . 1, 061 21, 843 20.59 | —7.3 | —6.7 |—21.3 | —1L.5 
, a 4, 102 43, 260 10.55 | ~1.6 | —2.1 |—18.5 | —1L.5 
. ane 4, 898 121,150 | 24.74 | —5.8 | —5.8 |—34.4 —6.0 
. Sees 10, 623 119, 667 11.26 | ~8.6 | —8.1 |—15.0 —5.8 
. _ Sickert 2, 729 271, 259 21.31 | —6.1 | —5.2 |—36.6 | —33.2 
Wetincauwtinandied 660 11, 759 17.82 | +2.6 —.7 |—14.2 —6.9 


























1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52. 

? Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures, because an esti- 
mated number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, and/or burial 
only and total payments for these services in 3 States have been excluded, 
and data on cases aided in Oklahoma estimated to exclude duplication. 

3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

‘ Data not reported previous to September 1942. 

‘State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

§ Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and/or burial only, and total payments for these services. 

? Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only 
and, for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. 
Amount of payments shown represents approximately 70 percent of total 
expenditures. 

§ Estimated. 

* Represents assistance to employables in New Orleans and a small amount 
in scattered parishes; State-wide program discontinued as of June 30, 1942. 

© Includes cases receiving medical care only; number believed by State 
agency to be insignificant. 

' Represents 3,185 cases aided under program administered by State board 
of public welfare, and 3,771 cases aided by county commissioners; amount of 
duplication believed to be large; average per case and percentage change in 
number of cases cannot be computed. 

2 Partly estimated. 
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Table 5.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, September 1942 ' 


Table 6.— Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, September 1942 ' 

















Lod — 
2 2 = Percentage change from 
2 - 
= Fe EF August 1942 | September 
State £ haat-4 g in— 1941 in— 
S | Sf | 88 lea.lesclea.lace 
a - a 
s ER & S52 gfe 2£52\525 
z 3 aSs =\|856\8 
5 a - s©*°lg & s*°!g FI 
Z < < ZS <<s Zs <s 
Total #__..... 2,248,275 $50,384,106 | $22.41 | —0.1 | +0.5 | +1.8 +8.9 
1 21, 815 214, 261 9. 82 —.4 —.6 | +7.3 | +15.3 
Alaska_.......-. 1, 46,056 | 29.68 —.7 —.3 -. +.8 
SR 9, 597 333, 358 34.74 +.5 +.8 | +6.0 +9.3 
SES , 048 225, 701 9. 01 —.4/ 44.3 | —2.3 | +15.3 
a iciineasiceaiil 155, 937 | 5,690,858 | 36.49 —.4 —.3| —1.6 —1.5 
Colo 3 42,512 |? 1,573, 705 37.02 ) —-.1 —.4 +2.9 
363 615, 011 29. 66 —.6 —.3 | —13 +1.2 
29, 008 12.99 | —1.4/ —1L2/| -—9.9 —1.6 
94, 075 26. 99 —.8 | +11 —.5 +3.8 
624, 336 14. 32 +.1 +.3 |4+14.5 | +23.6 
613, 452 8. 98 +.7 | +1.3 |4+29.8 | +38.6 
25, 746 15. 66 —.7 | +1.6 |—10.7 +9.3 
241,866 | 24.68 —.3 +.1 | +2.4 | +11.2 
4, 097, 751 27.16 +.1 +.9 |} +14) +15.8 
1, 418, 701 20. 21 —.1 +.7 | +2.2) +11.1 
1, 221, 200 21.74 -.2 +.3 | —-17 +1.7 
708, 385 22.93 —.5 +.9 | +3.8 | +149 
553, 319 10.10 | —1.1 | —1.4 | —7.6 +3.9 
477, 847 13.47 | —1.0 —.4 —.4) +18 
347, 660 21.45 | +1.2 | +16 |+16.0 | +19.1 
309, 589 19.53 | —1.5 —.5 |—10.1 —2.6 
2, 879, 047 33. 41 () +.1) —L2/ +13.9 
1, 836, 837 20.15 —.3 +.3 —.8 | +13.9 
1, 419, 732 22. 59 —-.1 +.6 —-.9 +3.9 
241, 974 9.04 () (5 —1.3 +.8 
1, 557, 314 13. 63 —.2 +.5 | —17 +4.5 
285, 322 22. 99 —.2 +.3 —.4 |) +10.0 
604,960 | 20.79) —.6|+10.5| —.7| +19.6 
67,381 | 30.0) —6| —.5|-49)| +48 
167, 451 23. 06 —.2) +.6 | +2.3 +6.8 
679, 282 23.08 —.6 +.4) —49 +.8 
86, 946 16. 80 +.1) +19) +7.4 +9.0 
3, 305, 920 23. 03 (4) +1.9 | —3.4 +9.3 
406, 458 10. 35 (4 +.1 | +2.0 +4.0 
178, 330 18. 87 —.4 +.3 +.6 +6.8 
3, 390, 258 24. 35 (4) +.4 +4 +40 
1, 606, 141 20. 58 +.1 +.3 +.9 | +15.1 
514, 340 24. 02 —.6 +.4 —.6 +9.7 
2, 362, 574 24. 48 —.5 (4) —6.0 +24 
180,908 | 24.29 —.3 +.8 | +3.6 | +20.2 
220, 324 10. 30 +.3 —.5 |+15.5 | +38.2 
283, 364 19. 31 -.1 +.1| —1.7 +.2 
502, 376 12. 36 +.4 +.3 | +21) +23.9 
3, 619, 049 20. 31 +.7 | +1.9 |+18.6 | +28.7 
390, 268 27.02 —.5 —.4 -—.8 —.1 
07, 543 17. 83 —.5 (") —4.4 —.3 
202, 959 10. 39 —.4 (‘) —3.5 —.6 
2, 152, 053 33. 63 —.6 —.5| +49 +7.5 
417, 575 17.74 | —1.1 —.8 |+14.1 | +23.7 
1, 278, 157 23. 91 —.2 +.2) —1.6 +2.7 
87, 24. 89 (5) ( —.5 +2.9 





























1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52. 

9 All 51 States have plans approved by the Social Security Board. 

* Includes $115,529 incurred for payments to 3,118 recipients 60 but under 
65 years of age. 

* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

































































s e Percentage change from— 
® 2 5 
€ 5 August 1942 | September 
2 Es =] in— | 1941 in— 
Qa a oe 
ag e§ — 
State E Se | bale le 
s ss Bo | $2 | 53 | S32 | Sg 
a o* o oo oo a | an 
s g oe 2a} 96 | a] SB 
£ | ss | 82/| es] Bb 
8 S © | & 3 ; S g sie 
s 5 > |} Se 5a sé aa 
Z < a {| < = 
| paes RS | 
, are | 79, 133 ($2,084, 484 | $26.34 | +0.2 | +0.7/ +5.6) 491 
SS | S————S— | = —- - = =——_—=s 
Total, 44 | 
States #....| 64,651 | 1,354,305 | 24.78) +.1 | +1.0| +8.4| +135 
651 6,738 | 10.35 (*) —.8 | +4.2 | +10.9 
419 14, 264 | 34.04 | —1.6 | +1.0 | +3.7| +123 
1,17 12,022} 10.27| —.8 | +2.8/) +19! +166 
7, 091 332,168 | 46.84 | —.3 | —.3| —3.0| —26 
637 21,479 | 33.72) —.2) —.1/ 43.7] +87 
204 5, 892 | 98.88 | —2.9 |—-11.7| —4.2|) —77 
296 9,972 | 33.69) —.3 | —1.4 |+26.5 | +387 
2, 731 41,667 | 15.26) —.1| +.2] +4.2/ +126 
2, 120 24,884 | 11.74) +1.0 | +1.6 |+28.3 | +371 
74 1,350} 18.24/ () | & (8) (8) 
275 | 7,071 | 25.71 | +.4)| +19] —3.2] +100 
7,452} 288,531 | $0.67 | +9.4) 41.2) —1.2| +48 
2, 369 65,228 | 27.53) +.1 |+15 +.7 | +329 
1, 542 42,730 | 27.72) +.3| +.6| —.3| +141 
1, 320 $2,106 | 24.32; —.8| —.7/ —-3.9] +86 
1, 363 23,361} 17.14) +.4] +12) 49.2] +111 
1, 050 23,930 | 22.7 -9/ —.8| —-32/] —&! 
588} 13,546 | 23.04 | -2.2) -1.5| -98| —45 
1, 099 27,476 | 25.00} —.6| —.3| —7.6/] —28 
1, 384 36,817 | 26.60) —.4/) +.1| +5.8 | +155 
1, 035 290,150} 28.17) —.4/ 413/436] 486 
1, 364 14,538 | 10.66) —.1 | —.1 |+17.7 | +305 
#$,100| %8%,900 ; Ree. 
314 7,840 | 24.97 | —3.7| —3.0 |+10.2| +229 
723 15,746 | 21.78 | (3) +.1]/—-27] +16 
26 9490 $6.15 (*) () (') | () 
329 7,716 | 23.45) —.9| —.5| —1.2 —.8 
708 7,788 | 25.12] —.1/416/-48] —3 
240 4.818 | 20.08) +8) +37] +3.9 | +126 
ee 2, 835 82,150} 28.98] +21) +34) -1.5| +00 
| 
N.C 2, 248 34,186} 15.21] +.3| +.3] +89 +10.7 
| £ 2a 134 3,442 | 25.69/ +1.5| —-20] () | +196 
| RRA 3. 836 83.001 | 21.36) —.4) +.5|)—-24| +29 
as 2, 174 0.724 | 2.33} -—.9] —.7| —.5 | +20.2 
BG natenacaaieied 453 13,256 | 29.26] —.7| +1.2] —4.4 7.9 
RN 13, 904 416,718 | 29.909) —.3| —.6| +3] +8 
32 ee 95 2179| 229) @ | ® | | (8) 
OY. aptamer! 827 8,500} 10.39) —.1} +.8| 429] +7.5 
| ees 255 3. 893 15. 27 —.8 —9}| —.4 —L8 
RUM. nccocee 1, 664 20,876 | 12.55) (*) +.2| +2.1) +142 
ee 3, 593 82,506 | 22991} 444/444) ™ | 
I eee 162 4,567 | 219) -1.8| -1.5 |) -95| —37 
, , ESS 157 3.556 | 22.65 | —1.9| —1.1] —25] +11 
_ aren _...| 1,070 13,867 | 1296] —.7| —.7| +14] +36 
ene O48 33,991 | 35.86 | —1.9| —21/-9.9| —7. 
/, SR 1, 034 23, 406 22. 64 —.6 —.5 |+13.0 | +244 
. ae 1, 886 46,041 | 24.41| —.7)/ —.9| —-4.7] —19 
| 133 3,759 | 2.26] +.8/) +1.8/ -57/) +10 
' For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-82. 
Figures in italics represent programs administered under State lars from 


State and/or local funds without Federal participation. Delaware and 
Alaska do not have programs for aid to the blind 

# Total for States with plans approved by the Social Security Board. In 
addition, Federal funds were available for Kentucky but no payments were 
made under approved plan for September. 

3 No change. , 

4 Includes program administered under State law without Federal particl 
pation, 

§ Not computed; less than 100 recipients. 

* Estimated. 

? No program for aid to the blind for September 1941. 
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nts to Table 7.—Aid to dependent childrer.: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, September 1942 ' 
— Number of recipients Percentage change from— 
from— eae 
a Amount | 4 verage August 1942 in— September 1941 in— 
: aber State <i > | Payment 
ea i Families | Children | recipients | P€ family | Number of recipients ™ il Number of recipients ‘ tet 
ae. mount o mount o! 
| SB payments payments 
| = Families Children Families | Children 
rf en 
| Bb 
Bs Total......... 383, 250 921, 37 | $13, 088, 200) $34. 15 —10| -20 —21 —0.5 —0.9 +3.8 
& Total, 47 States *. | 379,604 | 912,776 | 13, 008, 969 34. 27 —1.0 —.9 | —2.1 +1.9 +1.3 +5.8 
— —_ —EE— EE ee | 
+9.1 Alabama. - . : 5, = 15, 7. ° He. 5 S Ta + 47 a*? a {+10.9 
Ya Pn 2, 109 5, 706 72, 105 34. 19 —3.6 —3.2 —3.2 —14.1 —14.1 —11.4 
+13.5 Arkansas... 6, 108 16, 021 92, 228 15.10 —.7 —.5 +3.3 —4.0 ry AS 
oe Pies | ed Oe ed | 
19. lorado 5, 44 3, Of! v, ol. —<4. =|, —i, —1é. ~-Ii. —v. 
ti23 atten | 2, 002 5, 190 119, 161 59. 52 +4.3 +4.9 +5.4 4465.7 4 +87.0 ‘ +182.4 
+16.6 Delaware | 414 1, 185 14 612 35. 29 —3.9 —8.8 re 5 —29.8 —29.1 — 25. 
—26 District of Columbia 1 053 3, 220 41 079 39. 01 —.8 —.9 2.6 +4.6 +9.3 +9.4 
| +87 Fiorids §_....... | 5, 437 12, 978 132, 973 24. 46 +2.6 +2.8 —.8 +26. 3 +21.9 +30. 4 
—7.7 
+38.7 Georgia . - - - 4, 669 11, 346 105, 980 22. 70 —.5 —.8 =-,8 +12 ( +5,2 
te = | a7o0| oas| ove] 306] —ao| <as| Was| Xie] “ool ae 
% “4 we | 172 52 555 754, 995 32. 58 +25 2.3 +23] 442128] 4¢4217.1| 448312 
Indiana. . 14, 035 29, 549 439, 581 3). 32 —1.8 —1. : a 2 ~. = 7 af 
+10.0 lowa._- 3 061 6, 7 58, 456 19.10 —1.9 —#.! —8.1 —10. —I1.4 ng 
+4.6 Kansas 6, 348 15, 493 27, 255 35. 80 —23 —2.0 +.3 —3.0 —.7 +13. 
+32.2 | Kentucky 439 "1, 47! 16, 100 see “oF Os saesees Ss aeteeeees ay SSO Sco cesiseoneseotece 0 wer. ejeeoeece ~6.0 
+141 Louisiana | 14, 042 35, 923 379 R863 27. 05 —3.9 —3.7 —2.8 —8. —7. L 
+8.0 Maine... | 1, 782 5, 002 76, 398 42. 87 —-.1 +.2 +1.2 +5.4 +12.5 +14.3 
= Maryland 4,814 13, 344 161, 95 33. 64 —3.6 —3.4 —.4 —20.5 —19.6 —16.5 
ay Massachusetts 11, 514 28, 103 667, 357 57. 96 —.6 —1.0 +3.4 —7.8 —8.4 —3.7 
os 19, 428 45, 082 841, 813 43. 33 —2.8 —.4 —2.8 —9.4 —10.8 —3.9 
28 Michigan 8 ‘ 2 841, 81 rH 
+15.5 Minnesota 8, 487 20, 545 206, 435 34. 93 —1.1 wh? —1.0 6 =e ia ; 
Mississippi 2 5A5 6, 577 51 761 20. 18 —.2 (‘) —.1 16. +14. ae 
+86 | Missouri 13, 893 31, 903 422 662 30. 42 —.6 —.6 —.5 —2.7 —3.2 +29. 
+305 | Montana 2, 420 6, 021 75, 777 31. 31 —2.4 —2.1 —2.0 —7.6 —6.2 —2.4 
a Nebraska ° | 4, 982 11, 250 157, 083 31. 53 —3.5 —3.0 +7.4 —13.3 —12.6 —.7 
+22.2 Nevada 101 2165 2, 436 24.12 (19) +.6 +.4 —15.1 —23.2 —15.9 
+L0 New Hampshire 852 2, 136 41, 257 48. 42 +11 +.9 (5) +25. 5 +26.3 +36. 2 
) 
© “ New Jersey 7, 650 17, 510 244, 371 31.94 —1.3 —1.0 —.9 —21.7 —21.4 —21.1 
-.3 New Mexico 2 4590 7, 200 72, 632 29 54 +1.7 +1.6 +41 +20.7 +24. 5 +38. 4 
+126 New York | 27, 030 54, 013 : 367, 899 50. 61 +.3 +.3 +1.4 —14.8 —13.6 —7.2 
+9.0 North Carolina | 9, 561 22. 420 163. 721 17.12 —1.0 —.8 —.8 —2.9 —4.2 -.8 
North Dakota 2, 362 6, 562 76, 857 32. 54 —1.8 —2.4 —1,2 —3.8 —3.1 +.6 
+10.7 Ohio | 11, 149 20, 484 436, 989 39. 20 —1.0 —.g +.4 —65.5 —6.4 —6.7 
— | ea) ee) eee] ee) nes] ea] a5] ks] ahd] 
on , 845 , 367 87, 82 , —2. - —2. —10. —10. . 
fmt Pennsylvania 44, 196 110, 666 | 1,959, 243 44. 33 —2.3 —2.4 —3.1 —25.1 —25.1 —10.7 
7.9 Rhode Island 1, 257 3, 409 66, 967 53. 28 +,2 —.6 +1.7 —2.4 —6.5 +13.9 
a ! South Carolina 3, 937 11, 479 62, 724 15. 93 —1.5 —.9 +.1 +1.5 +1.3 —5.9 
+7. South Dakota a = K = = ae - = bag (10) ‘ +3 ve betes Brg 
=~1.§ Tennessee 3, 84 34, 7! 26 5 —.! _, -. —2., —1, . 
-= Utah | os] “veoa| ison] asaz] tes| ter] “kel “oes| “ber! “Dare 
() eth ” 697 1 848 22. 833 32.7 —1.0 —1.2 —.6 +1.2 =.1 +2.8 
-3.7 | Virgin: 4, 849 | 13, 925 100, 365 20. 70 +.1 -.1 +.9 +4.6 +2.2 +7.7 
+11 Washington 4, 369 | 10, 680 204, 531 46. 81 -—3.1 —2.7 —1.5 —17.6 —16.2 —1.5 
+3.6 West Virginia 12, 656 33, 794 394, 888 31. 20 —3.0 —2.6 —2.6 +26. 2 +26.7 +40.2 
—7.7 Wisconsin 10, 390 24, 178 417, 215 40. 16 —2.1 2.2 -1.1 —14.4 —12.7 —7.8 
+24.4 Wyoming 674 1, 779 22, 993 34. 11 —4.0 —3.4 —3.5 —12.2 —9.9 —8.9 
—1.9 
+1.0 , 
1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52. ’ Estimated. 
Figures in italics represer it programs administered under State laws from * Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
50-52. State and/or local funds without Federal participation. *In addition, in 62 counties payments amounting to $10,372 were made 
| from ? Total for States with plans approved by the Social Security Board. from local funds without State or Federal participation to 590 families in 
e and ? Percentage change not computed since data for September 1941 were behalf of 1,465 children under the State mothers’-pension law; some of these 
estimated families also received aid under plan approved by the Social Security Board, 
1. In “4No approved plan for September 1941. Percentage change based on pro- 10 No change. 
) were gram administered under State law without Federal participation. ; No approved plan for September 1941. Percentage change not computed 
‘Includes program administered under State law without Federal particl- since program administered under State law without Federal participation 
pation was not State-wide. 
artici- * Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 8.—Public assistance and Federal work programs, by State, August 1942 ! 

































































Number of recipients and persons employed | Amount of assistance and earnings (in thousands) 
| 
Aid to dependent , | ; wa ’ 

State Old-age children ! aes | Cee | as | old-age | Aid to | Aidto | General | ,Work 

assist- the at- rojects | Total assist- | depend- the | assist rojects 
ance blind 2 ance Adminis- ance | ent blind? | ance Adminis- 

Families Children (cases) tration | children " | tration 
387,176 | 930,228 78, 966 | 3 551, 000 428, 384 | $109,810 | $50, 109 $13,364 | $2,070 | 2 $13,328 $30, 939 
5,595 | 15, 983 651 2, 403 9, 365 951 215 93 | 7 | 23 613 

47 a aay Smet : 49 46 | =e ee Se 
2, 188 5, 804 426 2, 622 1, 407 559 331 74 | 14 | 52 87 
6,153 | 16,097 1,180 | 43,891 9) 174 851 216 89 | 12 | $25 509 
12, 423 29, 786 7,111 22,7 11, 947 8, 064 5, 710 678 | 333 40 803 
5, 588 13, 799 638 | 7,301 2, 571 2, 082 1, 576 173 22 6 134 178 
1, 920 4, 946 210 4, 720 1, 526 929 516 113 7 129 164 
431 |) Se 484 501 96 29 4 BR 10 42 
1, 062 3, 250 297 1, 472 | 1, 299 324 | 93 | 40 | 10 37 143 
5, 301 12, 628 2,733 6, 698 | 11, 436 1, 640 | 622 134 2 48 794 

| 
4, 693 11, 439 2, 099 4, 739 11, 532 1, 464 605 | 106 25 37 691 
77 2, 422 76 757 4 75 25 32 | 1 16 (7) 

2, 794 7, 212 274 %1,069| 1,547 463 242 94 | 7 8 1 104 
22, 610 51, 381 7, 280 68, 287 30, 821 9, 302 4, 063 738 226 1, 798 2,477 
14, 203 29, 988 2,367 | * 13,735 9, 867 2, 852 1 445 56 # 194 742 
3,119 6, 948 1, 538 11, 969 4, 800 1, 836 1, 217 60 | 42 183 333 
6, 496 15, 811 1, 331 7, 398 4,727 | 1, 436 | 702 226 | 32 132 344 
$460 | °%1,610 |........- 10 3, 400 11, 655 | 1, 395 | 561 16 3 782 
14, 611 37, 312 1, 357 "778 | 8,750 1, 455 | 480 391 23 20 541 
1, 784 4, § , 3, 713 856 602 | 342 75 24 s4 76 
16, 097 4, 995 13, 820 601 5, 841 | 2, O82 787 311 163 14 128 171 
86, 192 11, 588 28, 382 1, 106 25,836 | 18, 161 5, 741 2, 876 645 | 28 634 , 558 
91, 439 19, 987 45, 264 1, 390 23,361 | 16,338 4, 575 1, 831 | 866 | 37 530 1, 310 
62, 928 8, 581 20, 797 1, 039 13, 545 9, 699 2, 735 1,411 | 209 29 269 727 
26, 782 2, 570 6, 580 1, 365 633 9, 052 820 242 | 52 | 15 3 509 
114, 482 13, 976 32,105 | 3,110 | 412,869 16, 565 3, 410 1, 550 425 10 85 $189 1, 162 
12, 439 2, 479 6, 153 326 1, 776 2, 610 561 284 | 77 | 8 29 162 
1 5, 163 11, 598 723 3, 704 4, 072 1, 095 547 | 146 | 16 45 | 341 
2, 192 101 £14 26 481 321 95 68 5] 1 6 19 
7, 275 843 2, 116 332 2, 637 1, 274 76 166 41 . 62 99 
SS 29, 617 7. 750 17, 683 709 | © 15,368 13, 176 2, 385 676 247 18 $351 1, 093 
J 5, 169 2,419 7, 088 238 $1, 146 3, 384 396 85 70 5 $11 | 225 
TT 117, 910 26, 951 53, 825 2, 776 |'2 134, 481 47, 538 13, 487 3, 244 1, 349 79 5, 120 3, 695 
North Carolina. ............. , 27 9, 659 22, 597 2, 241 3, 590 8, 571 1, 158 406 165 34 26 | 527 
North Dakota--__._- 9, 491 2, 405 6,7 132 1, 427 1, 311 381 178 78 4 22 | 100 
i 139, 240 11, 262 29, 751 3, 902 28, ORS 21, 873 6, 073 3, 375 435 83 545 | 1, 635 
“as PTT: 77, 970 19, 252 44, 690 2,193 | 37,544 12, 864 2, 910 1, 601 429 51 38 | 791 
a 21, 550 1, 895 4, 513 456 3, 571 78 765 512 90 13 82 68 
Pennsylvania 96, 956 45,251 | 113,348 13, 949 46, 715 32, 814 8, 187 2, 362 2,022 418 917 2, 468 
Rhode Island 7,471 1, 3, 428 95 9 3, 387 1, 547 503 179 66 2 9117 | 139 
South Carolina..............- 21, 329 3, 996 11, 583 828 2,349 8, 672 926 222 63 9 21 612 
South Dakota_-_.............. 14, 691 1, 860 4, 380 7 1, 816 1, 457 456 283 54 4 26 | 89 
ns ich oncednmniade 40, 489 13, 915 34, 936 1,664 | 1° 2,000 9, 272 1, 365 501 269 21 10 15 | 559 
tli Actes eesesieeensaceced 176, 911 19, 088 39, 448 3, 440 6, 287 25, 543 5, 657 3, 553 391 79 61 1, 573 
Sarr 14, 513 3, 183 8, 339 165 2, 558 1, 560 739 392 144 5 71 128 
SS RS 5, 500 704 1, 870 160 1, 144 623 203 OR 23 4 23 56 
ae cic 19, 602 4, 846 13, 934 1,078 4, 168 4, 802 656 203 99 14 44 | 295 
a ciciciain , 363 4, 511 10, 981 966 5, 201 2, 039 2,72 2, 164 208 35 129 | 195 
eee wae. ............... 23, 806 13, 045 34, 696 1, 040 11, 624 9, 939 1,713 421 405 24 130 733 
ER RS 53, 575 10, 609 24, 713 1, 899 13, 551 6, 053 | 2,481 | 1, 276 422 46 | 28¢ 451 
(cs SY | 3, 510 7 1, 841 132 643 | 409 | 154 | 87 4 4 | 12 28 











* Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only 
and, for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. 
Amount of payments shown represents approximately 70 percent of total 
expenditures. 

* Partly estimated. 1° Estimated. 

11 Represents employable cases receiving assistance in New Orleans and 4 
small number of cases in scattered parishes, and assistance to these cases; 


1 See footnotes to table 1. No persons were employed under the NYA 
-student work during August. 

4 Figures in italics represent pi ms administered under State laws from 
State and/or local funds without Federal participation. 

3 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of a ee because an esti- 
mated number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, and/or burial 
only and total payments for these services in 3 States have been excluded, 











and cases aided in Oklahoma have been estimated to exclude duplication. 

* Data not available. 

5 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

* Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and/or burial only, and total payments for these services. 

? Less than $500 


State-wide program discontinued as of June 30, 1942. 

12 Includes cases receiving medical care only; number believed by State 
agency to be insignificant. 

13 Represents 3,255 cases aided under program administered by State board 
of _ welfare, and 4,289 cases aided by county commissioners; amount 
of duplication believed to be large. 
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Table 9.—Public assistance and Federal work programs, by State, September 1942 ! 





Number of recipients and persons employed 


Amount of assistance and earnings (in thousands) 












































} 
| 
s i 2 
| oe National National 
State Youth | work Special Youth Work 
—_ General | Adminis- Projects types of General Adminis- Projects 
| Aid to assistance tration Adminis- Total public assistance tration Adminis- 
Old-age | dependent | Aid to | ‘8es) student | tration anne. os tration 
assistance} children | the blind a” ance work Dro- 
| (families) g gram 
| 
| 
») —— 2, 248, 275 383, 250 79, 133 | * 529, 000 1, 32 382, 279 | $105, 025 $65, 557 | * $13, 025 $10 $26, 433 
Alabama... 21, 815 5, 523 651 i ) Pe 8, 598 770 312 ot RS See 435 
Alaska. .... | 1, 552 Oe Eakion 236 “ canoe 59 48 — SORTS RE 
Arizona...... 9, 597 2, 109 419 Oo 1, 232 602 420 gE 130 
Arkansas _. , 25, 048 6, 108 1, 171 CEE Beemusduicinwah 8, 378 785 330 | RE 431 
California 155, 937 11, 866 7, 091 fj | Ses 10, 720 8, 329 6, 674 >? eae 1, 151 
Colorado | 42,512 5, 471 637 | See 2, 035 2, 062 1, 765 tt RAE ee 169 
Connecticut - | 17,363 2, 002 204 << | Seen 1, 439 864 640 6k TSR oe 100 
Delaware - | 2, 233 414 needa | SS 440 86 44 |) SR, 33 
District of Columbia. _.. : | 3, 486 1, 053 296 it ) eel 1, 243 285 145 _ ) Saaeoae 103 
Florida... | 43, 501 5, 437 2, 731 | ae , 206 1, 386 799 og EARS Se 540 
Georgia... _. 68, 311 4, 669 | 2, 120 ae a 10, 855 1, 356 744 Re ae 576 
Hawaii _- 1, 644 752 | 7 Re 4 75 59 OT Nee ott () 
Idaho____-- 9, 799 2, 709 | 275 Cf | ST 1, 392 480 341 3 4 SP eT 123 
Illinois. . . . weil , 150, 862 23, 172 7, 452 66, 604 30 27, 491 8, 813 5, 081 1, 796 (® 1, 935 
Indiana 70, 192 14, 035 2,369 | $13, 560 264 8, 993 2, 790 1, 924 $212 2 653 
lowa__... = 56, 184 $, 061 1, 542 8 6 ea 4, 551 1, 784 1, $22 SEC 281 
Kansas 30, 887 6, 348 1, 320 7, 100 4, 228 1, 382 968 | See 283 
Kentucky | 654, 762 * {39  { | aes 10, 541 1, 234 8 669  ) zeae 631 
Louisiana 35, 485 14, 042 1, 363 10 740 S 7, 644 1, 369 881 10 19 (‘5 469 
Maine... _. 16, 208 1, 782 1, 050 J 9 eer 687 593 448 | a a 53 
Maryland... | 15,849 4,814 588 NE Tae cet a ad 1, 839 760 485 | Sa 137 
Massachusetts 86, 163 11, 514 1, 099 25, 105 42 17, 974 5, 646 3, 574 629 ( 1, 442 
Michigan 91, 180 19, 428 1, 384 22, 139 - 14, 872 4, 283 2, 715 |} eee 1, 057 
Minnesota | 62,840 8, 487 1, 035 12, 943 8, 762 2, 643 1, 745  . See: 629 
Mississippi 26, 781 | 2, 565 1, 364 C7 EEE 8, 592 758 308 |) Saaeem 447 
Missouri 114, 261 13, 893 $3,100 | 412,542 |_. 14, 105 3, 264 92, 065 _; |, Saeeneamre: 1, 003 
Montana ‘ : 12, 411 2, 420 314 i. |) Sees 2, 374 632 369 Raa rer 234 
Nebraska 29, 102 4, 982 723 3, 605 3, 604 1, 07 778 a eS 255 
Nevada 2, 178 101 #6 |) —Reene 291 101 71 | ere 24 
New Hampshire | 7, 262 852 329 2, 585 ‘ 1, 237 349 216 | RE 72 
New Jersey 29, 429 | 7, 650 708 | $14,712 |_._..._.- | 12,082 2, 254 941 |) 964 
New Mexico . 5, 175 | 2, 459 240} 41,163 68 3, 116 382 164 415 () 202 
New York ; 117, 941 | 27, 030 2, 835 |11 129, 809 160 40, 280 12, 842 4, 756 4, 946 1 3, 138 
North Carolina 39, 287 9,561 | 2,248 | 3, 423 8, 416 1, 143 604 | ene 513 
North Dakota 9, 451 2, 362 | 134 1, 343 925 33 259 |} Fae 55 
Ohio cee | 139,244 11,149 | 3, 886 27, 578 18, 928 5, 744 3, 910 RRS 1, 303 
Oklahoma | 78, 060 19.042} 2,174] 126,956 11, 070 2, 745 2, 083 | eee 627 
Oregon _ . 21,411 | 1, 845 | 453 3, 392 635 819 615 | eareegere 124 
Pennsylvania 96, 513 44,196 | 18,904 44, 834 ‘ 29, 443 7, 918 4, 738 | ae 2, 280 
Rhode Island . 7, 448 1, 257 | 95 | %2,928 4 1, 323 426 250 * 105 (6) 71 
South Carolina 21, 393 | 3, 937 | 827 2, 313 — 7, 953 738 292 | eae 426 
South Dakota 14, 674 | 1, 861 | 255 1, 57 ; 1, 263 435 341 _ | Seeninenige 72 
Tennessee 40, 642 | 13, 841 1, 664 § 2,000 224 8, 465 1, 282 792 614 2 474 
Texas 178, 175 | 20, 349 3, 593 5, 887 155 22, 225 5, 264 3, 918 65 1 1, 280 
Utah 14, 444 2, 983 | 162} 2,415 1, 247 701 530 Be 104 
Vermont 5, 470 | 697 | 157 1, 061 538 180 124 aaa 35 
Virginia 19, 529 4, 849 | 1, 070 4, 102 350 3, 942 609 317 43 3 246 
Washington 63, 991 | 4, 369 | 948 4, 898 1, 634 2, 675 2, 391 | SR ee 163 
West Virginia 23, 541 | 12, 656 | 1, 034 10, 623 9, 052 | 1, 523 836 -; = = 568 
Wisconsin 53, 451 10, 390 1, 886 12, 729 | 19 4,972 | 2,377 | 1, 741 71 (®) 365 
Wyoming... 3, 511 674 | 133 660 | 393 | 150 | 114 eee 24 








1 See footnotes to table 1. 

? Figures in italics represent programs administered under State laws from 
State and/or local funds without Federal participation. See tables 5, 6, 
and 7 for additional data by program. 

+ Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures, because an 
estimated number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, and/or 
burial only and total payments for these services in 3 States have been ex- 
cluded, and cases aided in Oklahoma have been estimated to exclude dupli- 
cation. 

‘ State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

§Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and/or burial only, and total payments for these services. 

* Less than $500. 
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? Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only 
and, for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. 
Amount of payments shown represents approximately 70 percent of total 
expenditures. 

§ Estimated. 

* Partly estimated. 

10 Represents employable cases receiving assistance in New Orleans and 
a small number of cases in scattered parishes, and assistance to these cases; 
State-wide program discontinued as of June 30, 1942. 

11 Includes cases receiving medical care only; number believed by State 
agency to be insignificant. 

1 Represents 3,185 cases aided under program administered by State board 
of publie welfare, and 3,771 cases aided by county commissioners; amount of 
duplication believed to be large. 
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EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY ¢ REPORTS AND ANALYSIS DIVISION 


Operations of the Employment Security Program 


Labor-Market Developments 


Although labor stringencies were hampering war 
production in some areas and industries in Septem- 
ber and the national supply of some important 
skills fell short of demand, there was no general 
over-all shortage of manpower. The Nation’s 
labor problem continued to be one of maldistri- 
bution of supply and under-utilization of the 
employed labor force, but the local problems 
varied with local conditions. Surveys of labor- 
market conditions, made in 329 industrial areas 
by the Bureau of Employment Security, indicated 
that there were current or predictable future 
shortages of male workers in 195 areas, need for 
the increased utilization of women in 142, need 
for the transfer of workers to war production from 
less essential industries in 116, insufficient housing 
in 70, inadequate transportation facilities in 64, 
need for full utilization of minority groups in 48, 
and high labor turn-over due to wage differentials 
in 25. Some areas were faced with all these 
problems. 

Various agencies of the Federal Government 
have recently taken steps to correct some of these 
conditions. The War Manpower Commission 
order of September 7 to stabilize employment in 
nonferrous-metal and basic-lumbering activities 
in 12 western States was followed by three other 
measures designed to augment the work force of 
these strategic industries. Under the terms of 
the employment-stabilization order, all workers 
in the nonferrous-metal and lumber industries in 
the 12 designated States are required to obtain 
certificates of separation from the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service before applying for new jobs. Certi- 
ficates may be granted only when the worker 
would otherwise suffer undue hardship. The 
order has already reduced the rate of separations 
from these industries. 

On October 8, the War Production Board ordered 
the closing of all gold mines without a serial 
number under WPB Preference Rating Order 
P-56, and the WMC concurrently issued a direc- 
tive (No. XIII) forbidding all employers in any 
industry located in a State west of the Mississippi 
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River or in Alaska to hire any gold-mine worker 
not referred by the USES. Nearly 500 displaced 
gold miners have already been referred to the 
critical nonferrous-metal mines for employment, 
and about half of them have been placed. On 
October 17, the War Labor Board granted a con- 
ditional pay increase, subsequently approved by 
the Director of Economic Stabilization, to 10,000 
copper, lead, and zine miners in Idaho and Utah, 
An increase of $1 a day was authorized to workers 
whose continuity of work and rate of production 
come up to certain standards; others received an 
increase of 50 centsaday. In addition, the Army 
began on October 15 to release approximately 
5,700 soldiers with hard-rock-mining experience, 
chiefly coal miners, for employment in the 
nonferrous-metal mines. About 4,300 have 
already gone to work in the mines of the western 
States. Transfer of the gold miners and soldiers 
is being arranged and paid for by the USES with 
funds allocated for the purpose by the WMC. 

On October 11, the Chairman of the WPB 
directed all Government procurement agencies to 
avoid placing contracts in labor-shortage areas so 
far as possible, even though they might have to 
pay higher prices. In line with this directive, the 
WMC certified to the procurement agencies 65 
shortage areas in which awarding of additional 
contracts is inadvisable, 64 in which contracts 
scheduled for completion before February 1, 1943, 
could be awarded, and 96 areas of labor surplus in 
which the letting of all types of contracts should be 
encouraged. 

Although the guiding policy of the Office of 
Economic Stabilization, created by Executive 
Order on October 3, is to be the stabilization of 
the cost of living at about the level prevailing on 
September 15, 1942, the Director of Economic 
Stabilization is also directed to formulate a policy 


which will result in “minimizing the unnecessary 
migration of labor from one business, industry, or 


region to another.’”’” The Executive Order also 
temporarily froze wage levels as of October 3, since 
all wage increases and decreases must be approved 
by the War Labor Board before they can be put 
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into effect. The WLB is directed not to approve 
any increase or decrease in the wage level prevail- 
ing on September 15 unless a change is necessary 
to correct maladjustments or inequalities, to elimi- 
nate substandards of living, to correct gross in- 
equities, or to aid in the prosecution of the war. 

Although no wage policy has as yet been an- 
nounced by the WLB, adjustments to provide 
wage equalization by area or industry will be 
possible under the terms of the Order. A step in 
this direction was taken with the decision of the 
WLB in the Detroit tool and die case. To stop 
the pirating of workers between the captive and 
job shops in this area, the Board placed a ceiling 
of $1.75 per hour on wage rates in the job shops, 
refused a general increase in these shops, and 
granted an increase of 10 cents an hour to workers 
in the captive shops, thereby reducing the wage 
differentials to the customary peacetime level. 

On November 7, to alleviate a stringency of 
essential farm workers in dairy, livestock, and 
poultry production, the WMC froze all necessary 
workers on such farms in their present jobs. Local 
selective service boards are to grant occupational 
deferments to all necessary men on such farms for 
whom replacements are not available, but defer- 
ments shall be subject to immediate revocation if 
the worker leaves his occupation; the Army and 
Navy are to refrain from recruiting such workers; 
and the Department of Agriculture will take action 
to stabilize wages of such workers. 

Several actions of the WPB, although designed 
primarily to conserve critical materials, will also 
have the effect of releasing workers for essential 
industries. In October, the Board ordered all 
production of telephone sets, except some of special 
combat design, to be stopped in 30 days; it also 
cut the production of farm machinery to a fifth of 
1940 output, specifying that its manufacture is to 
be concentrated among the smaller producers. A 
halt to virtually all construction work not directly 
essential to the war effort was ordered, and priority 
assistance to a large part of nonmilitary construc- 
tion was revoked. Although the effects of this 
order in releasing manpower are not yet known, all 
projects are being carefully reviewed, and at least 
seven less essential projects in the western area, 
which have been offering labor competition to 
metal mines and lumber camps, have already been 
stopped. 

The volume of employment continued to rise 
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in September. Civil nonagricultural employment 
totaled 38.3 million, a new all-time high; it rose 
half a million above the August figure and 2.5 
million above September of last year.' Approxi- 
mately half the increase over the previous month 
(255,000) occurred in manufacturing industries. 
Despite governmental restrictions affecting the 
sale of civilian goods, trade employment rose 66,000, 
a seasonal increase in retail trade more than off- 
setting a contraseasonal decline in wholesale-trade 
employment. Employment in construction drop- 
ped 62,000, primarily as the result of recessions in 
private building activity. Employment in-metal 
mines declined 3 percent from August toSeptember, 
as the exodus from this important industry to 
higher-paying, more attractive shipbuilding and 
construction jobs continued. By the end of 
October, the WMC employment-stabilization order 
and the other governmental actions noted above 
had begun to reverse this trend. 

Unemployment dropped half a million in 
September, to 1.7 million—a new low for the 
entire period since 1929.2 The number of man- 
weeks of unemployment for which compensation 
claims were filed during September totaled only 
2.0 million, the smallest number on record, and 
only $22.4 million was disbursed in benefits. All 
these figures were about one-fifth below August 
levels. The estimated number of different indi- 
viduals receiving at least one benefit payment 
during September was only slightly more than a 
half million, approximately one-fourth fewer than 
the previous month’s total and by far the smallest 
number for any month this year. 

Although farm wage rates are considerably 
higher this year than last, they still do not offer 
effective competition to wages in war industries, 
and farm employment was 67,000 below last 
September’s level. The reopening of schools 
during the month and inroads by urban employ- 
ment and the armed services have contributed to 
the problem of obtaining sufficient farm workers. 
Careful planning of farm work, efficient and 
extensive use of available machinery, more ex- 
change of labor than usual, and the employment 
of women and older men have eased the situation 
during the harvest season and made it possible to 
accomplish other work which might otherwise 


1 Estimates of the U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
2 Estimates of the U. 8. Bureau of the Census, 
3 U.8. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 








Table 1.—Summary of employment security operations, 
September 1942 




















Percentage 
es change from— 
umber or 
Item amount 
August Septem- 
1942 ber 1941 
Insurance activities 

Initial claims (local office) -.............- 291,728 | —23.4| —41.3 

Continued claims -................... 1,991,071 | —21.3|) —243 
Weleme-pered. ....................... —33.0 | —54.7 
EF LTETEELTT II TIGE 1, 787, 765 | —19.8 —18.0 

Weeks compensated.___................- 1,799,870 | —20.8| —14.7 
Total unemployment ______.._- eS 1, 659, 887 | —20.9 —13.3 
Part-total unemployment !____.._____- 41,981 | —19.1 |....___. 
Partial unemployment '____.__.......- 95,862 | —19.2 | ? —23.7 

Gross benefits paid._._.._._...__._....-- $22, 395,153 | —20.7 —2.4 

Net benefits paid since benefits first pay- 

a $1, 992, 908, 619 |........).......- 

Number of benefit recipients: 

Estimated individuals during month -- 543,600 | —26.5 |_...__-- 
Weekly average for month _.......... 422,709 | —22.1 —14.3 
Placement activities: 

a 1, 396, 649 | +42.4 |) +26.2 
Agricultural ?. __......__. ietudiaeattndadiltadl | 747,960 |+118.8 +29.9 
Nonagricultural ? _ PEERS 648,689} +1.5| +222 

Applications (new and renewed) ¢ ___- | 1, 200,815 | —13.6 | —13.4 

Active file, Sept. 12, 19424..........___. 2, 400, 417 | die | aes 





1 Excludes Rhode Island, because data not reported, and Montana, New 
York, and Pennsylvania, which have no provisions for partial and part-total 
unemployment. 

3 = on data for 42 States reporting this type of payment during both 
periods. 

3 Excludes Alaska; data not reported. 

4 Excludes Alaska and Rhode Island; data not reported. 

§ Data a comparable with previous months, because States are instituting 

requiring maximum 60-day pe ow | period for all registrants. 
xcludes jes Alaska and Hawaii; data not reporte 


have been left undone. Few important crop 
losses due to labor shortages have as yet occurred. 
Women are continuing to augment the work 
force and to take the places of men who have gone 
into the armed forces. As compared with Septem- 
ber of last year, 1.1 million more women and 1.8 
million fewer men were in the labor force. Of 
particular interest is the hiring of women for such 
traditionally male occupations as_ sheet-metal 
work, riveting, and machine-shop work in large 
factories, and as gas-station attendants, taxicab 
and truck drivers, and butchers. A building con- 
tractor in Vancouver is experimentally using a 
number of women as construction laborers. 
Flaunting tradition, two Arizona copper mines 
have hired about 75 women; the experiment has 
been so successful that more will be hired soon. 
In spite of these innovations, women constituted 
only 30 percent of total nonagricultural employ- 
ment in September and only 18 percent of employ- 
ment in essential war industries and services. 
Employer specifications continue to exclude 
from war employment large numbers of persons 
who are members of minority groups—particularly 
Negroes, who constituted only 5.6 percent of all 
workers in war industries in September. The 
USES was forced to refuse an order for clearance 
of 1,000 coal miners from southern I\linois to some 
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of the western States which are facing a labor 
shortage, because white male labor had been 
specified. Similarly, in Mobile, Ala., where there 
is a reported labor shortage, one shipyard employs 
only 21 Negroes in a total work force of many 
thousands. Only 16,600 Negroes were enrolled 
in pre-employment training courses throughout 
the country in August, and only 3,900 Negroes 
were receiving supplementary training. 

Absenteeism, the short workweek, high turn- 
over, and sporadic stoppages are preventing the 
fullest possible use of the employed work force in 
some industries. Labor-management committees 
are carrying on active campaigns to combat pro- 
duction loss from absenteeism. In a _ recent 
month, 63,700 man-days of work were lost for 
this reason in 53 anthracite mines, according to 
reports of the Pennsylvania Department of Mines, 
in spite of the fact that a very short workweek 
(35 hours) prevails in the industry. Approxi- 
mately three-fifths of this loss was avoidable. 
The workweek in durable-goods manufacturing 
industries, where war production is largely con- 
centrated, averaged only 45.2 hours in August, 
and 4 industries averaged less than 40 hours, al- 
though Government agencies * have agreed that, 
for wartime production, the 8-hour day and 48- 
hour week approximate the best working schedule 
for sustained efficiency in most industrial opera- 
tions. Only 1.5 million war workers were work- 
ing more than 48 hours a week in August, the De- 
partment of Labor estimates. 

The quit rate in 11 strategic war industries 
rose in August for the third successive month, 
averaging 4.2 percent as compared with 3.5 per- 
cent in July and 2.2 percent in August of last 
year. All important war industries except alumi- 
num and engine plants recorded relatively sharp 
increases over July. The aircraft and explosives 
industries showed the sharpest gains, but the ship- 
building industry has the highest quit rate of any 
major manufacturing industry engaged in war 
production. Lack of adequate housing, trans- 
portation difficulties, unfavorable wage differen- 
tials, and poor working conditions have been 
causing workers to seek other jobs which seem to 
offer better conditions. Although the number 
of strikes in September was only three-fifths as 

‘The Labor, War, Navy, and Commerce Departments, Maritime Com- 
mission, Public Health Service, War Manpower Commission, and War 


Production Board. 


4 Estimates of the 0. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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great and the number of workers involved only 
about one-fourth as great as in September of last 
year, 450,000 man-days were lost during the 
month because of work stoppages. About 290 
strikes involving 80,000 workers were initiated in 
September. 

As a result of the difficulty in recruiting trainees 
for unpaid pre-employment training, August en- 
rollments in these classes were 20,000 fewer than 
in July, while enrollments in supplementary 
classes—Wwhere workers are paid while being 
trained—rose nearly 17,000 above the July total. 
The number of women entering pre-employment 
courses has been increasing each month and was 
more than a fourth of total August enrollments. 
The number of women taking supplementary 
training has lagged far behind pre-employment 
enrollments, but it is now increasing as more 
women get jobs in war production. About 15,500 
women were enrolled in these courses at the end 
of August, 57 percent more than in July. 

Housing shortages are most serious in nearly 
all the shipbuilding areas on the Atlantic, Gulf, 
and Pacific Coasts and in numerous small towns 
where large bag-loading and shell-loading plants 
are located. All industries are affected to some 
degree by the general congestion in large industrial 
areas, such as Detroit, Chicago, northwestern 
Ohio, and Connecticut. Inadequacies of trans- 


Chart 1.—Placements of men and women by public em- 
ployment offices, January 1940-September 1942 
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portation facilities are most serious in small- 
town and rural areas, but are also beginning to 
develop in large cities. Of the 50 local areas 
reporting transportation difficulties in September, 
only 10 (including Detroit and Buffalo) were large 
industrial cities. However, 15 others (including 
Chicago and Kansas City) expect shortages in the 
future. As with housing, shipbuilding is the 
industry most seriously affected. Both housing 
and transportation problems are usually found in 
the same areas. Of 50 current transportation- 
shortage areas, 36 have and 2 expect to have 
housing problems; of 67 current housing-shortage 
areas, 39 also have transportation difficulties and 
7 expect them. 

Placement Activities 

As the result of a sharp seasonal spurt in agri- 
cultural placements coupled with a continuation 
of the high level of nonagricultural placements, the 
USES filled more jobs in September than in any 
other month since December 1933.6 The 1.4 
million placements in September represented an 
increase of 42 percent from August—when there 
was a slight interruption of the pronounced rise 
begun last March—and an increase of 26 percent 
over September 1941 (table 2). 

In the first 9 months of 1942, the USES filled 
7.1 million jobs, 30 percent more than in the same 
period of 1941 and almost double the total for the 
first 9 months of 1940. This sharp increase has 
been effected during a period of labor stringency and 
industrial dislocation through expansion of USES 
activities. Shortages of farm labor in many sec- 
tions of the country have caused local offices to 
concentrate on finding and placing farm help, 
with the result that agricultural placements 
numbered more than 2 million in the first 9 
months of 1942, or 46 percent more than in the 
same months of 1941. For the same months, non- 
agricultural placements rose 25 percent, to a total 
of 5.0 million. 

Farm placements.—The 748,000 farm jobs filled 
during September exceeded by almost one-third 
the previous all-time peak established in September 
1941 and were more than double the number 
filled in August. Cotton picking alone accounted 
for more than three-fifths of all agricultural jobs 
filled during the month and was the major factor 
in the sharp increase over August (table 3). 


¢ At that time, placements on public work projects served to inflate the 
total. 
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As in past months, agricultural placements Texas accounted for about 71 percent of all farm 
were largely concentrated in a few States; Ar- jobs filled. Placements of workers on vegetable 
kansas, California, Mississippi, Tennessee, and and fruit farms were of primary importance 
Table 2.—Summary of nonagricultural and agricultural placements, by State, September and January-September 


1942 
(Corrected to Oct. 27, 1942] 





































































































Total Nonagricultural Agricultural 
September 1942 Jan.-Sept. 1942 September 1942 Jan.-Sept. 1942 September 1942 | Jan.-Sept. 1942 
Social Security Board Percent- Per- Percent- | Per- Percent- | | Per- 
region and State age change cent- age change cent- age change cent- | 
from— age from— age from— | age | Per 
Num- Num- /change| Num- Num- | change | Num- fica Num- |change| °e2t 
ber ber from | ber ber from ber | ber | from = 
Aug. | Sept. Seni. Aug. | Sept. Seni. Aug. | Sept. ame ments 
1942 1941 1941 1942 1941 1941 1942 1941 1941 | 
| 
EEE Snecnscecsccce- 1, 396, 649) +42. 4) +26. 2/7, 075, 622) +30. 1/648, 689) +1. 5| +22. als, 032, 690) +24. 5|747,960|+118.8) +29.9.2, 042,932) +461) 28.9 
jon I: ae 
Connecticut._.........- 11, 126) +15.7) +19.6) 89,311) +14.3) 8,842) +3.9) +4.8) 81,821} +10.2| 2, 284/4+106.1/+165.3 7, 4% 92.8) 8&4 
“eS as 8,305; +6.3) +57.4 49,335) +42.5) 4,228) -—1.9) —9.4 40,796) +24.7| 4,077) +16. 4/+-549. 5/ 8, 539/+348. 5) 17.3 
Massachusetts. --....-- 17, 664) +29.8) +71.0) 106,900) +32.6/ 15,000) +18.0) +49.2] 101,332) +29.4 2, 664|+197. 3] +879. 4) 4, 648) +193. 2 4.4 
2, 462} +41.4) —17.4 18, 153} —13.6; 1, 4946 —2. 6] —40.8 16,479} —18.4 966) +371. 2)+114. 2) 1, 674|+109. 2 9.2 
5, 217) +16. 2| +139. 6 29, 251) +55. 5; 5,214 +16. 4)-+142. 2 29,072} +56.0) 3} @) (?) | 179 +7.2 .6 
2, 438) +325. 5) +14.5 8,872) —20.2 538 os —54.5 6, 006 —38. 6) ao (@) |+100.6 2, 866/+114.5) 32.3 
| 
89, 769) +17.8} +33.2| 592,613) +37.8) 74,289) +16.4) +244) 549,000) +32 9 15, 480) +4 $101.5} 43,613/4156.9) 7.4 
! | 
1, 782) —14.3) —13.8 14, 402 +.6) 1,319 ad —34.4 13, 202 —5.3) 463; +31.2 +712. 3} 1, 200| +216. 6 8.3 
18, 243) —15.7] +1.9] 157, 264) +12 1| 13.714) —5.4) —21.8) 135,756] —.9| 4,534) —36.7/ () | 21,508/4+548.8) 13.7 
33,791; +S8.2) +30.6) 249,534) +35.7) 29, 324 as +17.6) 238,077) +31.8) 4,467) +53.7|+378.8) 11, 457/+255.1 4.6 
4, 213 —.7| —25.9 50,237) +6.1) 4,207 —.5| —25.7 50, 106 +6. 1) 6; @) (2) 131) —15 3 
= 14, 674) —13. 1}+102.7 98, 002) +61.3) 8,984) —13.4) +53.4 70,678} +37.6| 5,690) —12.4/+311.7 27, 324|+-190.3) 27.9 
North Carolina..__.-- 24, 285) —18.2) +6.9] 203, 548 —.4) 14,264) —31.6) —12.2) 154,422 —8.9) 10,021) +13.3) +54.8 9, 126 41.2) 24.1 
Rs sheeinmnns an 10, 485) +9.3 +.5) 78,812) —23.5) 9,653) +17.5) —2.8) 74,708) —24. 5) 827] —40.1| +65.7 4, 104 +3) 6&2 
West Virginia.........- 4, +129} —15.0} 34,071} —9.4) 3,955) +7 7| —12.2} 32,850, —10.0) 449) +97.8) —33.3) 1,212) +117) 3.6 
jon V: | | 
CO &, 743) —12.9) +95.3) 86, 840)+136.7) 8. 145) —12. 3} +87.7) 71,460) +103 o 598} —19 9! +339. 7 5, 380/+-841.8] 17.7 
Michigan. ...........-- 25, 676) +10.6) +61.0) 174,875) +33. 4) 18,952) +13.3) +27.5) 146,193) +18 1} 6,724| +3.4/+523.7| 28, 682/+201.3' 16.4 
tt desthimendsceanen 48, 583; +13.7) +58.9) 316, 182) +43.3 sg, +14.7| +53.6| 297,808) +39 9 4,316) +3.9\+144.5 18, 374/+186.9) 6.8 
Region VI: | | | 
ee nal 21, 478; —22.0| —8.6) 224,041) +11.3) 18,965) —8.6) —14.1) 195, 107 +2.6} 2,513) —63.0) +79.0)  28,934/+158.7) 12.9 
| Ti aR 21, 370} +53. 4) +33.1) 131,497) +2.7| 20,114) +55.3) +34.9) 125, 350 —.5| 1,256) +28. 0)+119. 6) 6, 147|+-205. 4 4.7 
Wisconsin............-.- 16, 475; +1.4) +32.5) 119,798) +30.2| 14,553) +3.0) +228) 109,620) +25.7; 1,922) —8.8/+233.1 10, 178} +110. 1 8.5 
Region VII: 
MOE. 2... .cccccaccee< 5,885, +40.5| —14.6) 63,072) +20. 2 3.961) +1.8| —38.3 53,979| +227) 1,924'+550. 0|+301.7 9,003; +7.4) 144 
ccttikeneesinias 9, 436] —12. 2) +59.1) 81, 101) +46.0) 8,632) —19.3| +45.1) 75,003} +39.1) 854/+721.2| (2) |  6,008\4+273.0) 7.5 
See 10, 087} +12.4) —22.0 73, 723) —19.4| 7,390) —3.8| —40.9 67,888; —19.6) 2, 697/+-108. 6}+508. 8) 5,840| —17.0 7.9 
Mississippi.............| 148,843) +844.1) (% | 225, 260 +314. 2) 11,027) —11.9) +27.3) 76, 613} +51. 9/137, 816) (4) | () | 148,647; (©) | 66.0 
South Carolina........- 6, 158) +13. 2) —20.8) 54,722) —22.3) 5,213) +.2) —31.6) 51,7! —23.8 5| +297. 1| +490. 6 2,998! +19.0) 5.4 
TE, cnondcansees 111, 596; + () —39.2) 206,828) —32.3| 8,405) +10.7) —20.2 65, 504) —12. 4/103, 191 (3) —40.3) 141,324) —38.7) 68.3 
Region VIII: | 
a 9,719) —25.8) —8.2 78, 688; +1.9) 7,859) —5.0) —21.0 61,010; —10.8| 1,860' —61.4/4+193.4 17, 678'+100.5) 22.5 
Minnesota. ..........-.- 17, 383) —15. 1) +69.9) 101,921) +39. 1) 11,097 +16. 5) +32. 1 70,928; +24.9) 6,286) —42.6'4+242.7 30,993) +87.9) 30.4 
Nebraska -.........-. 4 —45. 2) +62.2 78, 260) +140. 3| 7,400; —4. 1) +62 2 53, 843 +87. 7) 527| —92.2) +61.2) 24,417'/+529.8) 31.2 
North Dakota.........- 9,948) —29.5) +35.9 40,085, +2.9 1, 508) +17.6, —34.5 14,097} —16.3) 8, 440) —-s 2) +68. 2) 25,988! +17.5) 64.8 
South Dakota.........- 6,717; —54.3) +28.8 39, 781) +86.7) 3, — cay +92. 9 24, 283) +78. 6) on —70.0) —13.1) 15,498'4+101.0) 39.0 
Region : } | 
DD ©. ccnsccsncncs 77, 725| +65.3) —31.4) 387, 744) +65. 8) 19,489) —14. 2|+-177.8) 130, 328; +230. 4) 58, 236)+139.4) —45.2) 257,416) +32 4] 66.4 
«s,s | 15, 643; +14. 3}______- 08, 577} ....... 14, 364) +8.8)..... 88, 077). ._. | 1, 279| +164. 3}... | 10, 500 10.7 
| 66, 277) +104. 3) ___- 265, 295) F 31, 636; +7.1 t = 34,641) () |... | 73, 806 27. 
SE nndescedacs 11, 113) —10. 4) —38.8 85, 199) +18.6) 7, on —.1l) +81 53, +23.2) 3, = <5 — 68. a 31, 2903) +11.4) 36.7 
Region X: 
EE 6, 435) +28.6, —16.9 53, 506} —33.8) 3, 442) -u.0 —52.4 48, 262 28.3) 2, 993) +-286. 2'+-480. 0 5, 244) +104. 7 9.8 
New Mexico. .........-. 3,395) —14.4) —56.9 31, 064) +23.7| 1,736) —51.2) —4.4 24,375; +88.0) 1,659|+309.6) —72.6 6,689, —40.1) 21.5 
Di idcssinadadeduacd 204, 922) +67.6) +13.0| 767,987; +14. 3 40, v7 = ea 368, 430) +17. 0/164, 533)+-101. 8 $17.9) 309, 557; +11.7| 52.0 
Region XI: | 
BERIBEB. 22ccccccccccce 10, 510) +19.7| +11.7) 60,031) +.8) 3,955) —.2) +60. 6} 30,005) +26.0) 6,555) +36.0) —5.6) 30,026) —16.0) 50.0 
ES 15, 476; —21.9) +25.2 87,961) +39.8) 8,304) +7.9) +81.4 49,168 +59.3) 7,172) —40.8} —7.8 38,793) +21.1) 44.1 
| EECA ‘ 14, 189, +26. 2) +37.4 86, 927; +59.6) 7,135) +15 5|+161. 5| 33,665) +76.5) 7,054) +39. 3] =—7.1 53, 262} +50.4) 61.3 
0 7,356, —3.8)+111.7 40,851) +59.0 3,635) —33.0| +73.8) 24,446 +49.6) 3,721) +67.8'+169.1 16,405) +75.3) 40.2 
te Sea 10, 785! —15. 9 +142.7 61, 387, +169.3) 6,759) —11.84+114.2) 36,610) +111.7) 4,024) —22.0\4+2128 24, 777'+350.5| 40.4 
Wyoming........-.--.- 2,971); —40. ‘| +16. 7 22, — saa 2, 239) —50.9 5 18,732; +38. 9) 732) +70. 2;+318. 3 3, 767\+-141.0| 16.7 
Region XII: 
ES 136, 154) +43. 4)+111.8| 689,079| +81.2) 70,973 +2.8 +51. 3} 524,907; -+64.2) 65, 181/+151.6/4+-274.9) 164,172'4+171.2) 23.8 
a ill 3, 395! —13.6) +55.2) 26,848) +44.2) 3,156 —6.0| +71.4) 24,168) +67.3 239; —58.1; —31.1 2,680! —9.6) 10.0 
i 30,504] —2 1) —36.5| 171,901] —16.0) 10,528) —11.0, —21.3, 88, 199} +1.7) 20,066) +3.3) —42.3) 83,792! —29.0) 48.7 
Washington..........-.. 43, 350] —12.2)}+114.8) 247,191) +93. 4) 16,029, —4.8 +51.9) 128,606) +50.6) 27,321) —16.1/+183.6) 118,585 +179.7| 47.7 
Territories: | | 
EE a eS Ree 6,013) —20.5|......- a 6,061} —20.6).......|..... $2, (1) 5 
TES 1, 422) +80.7| +73. 8) 9, 388, +4. 3) 844) +10.8 +13. 3) 8,582) +2. 3) 578} (2) |+691.8 806, +31.1) 86 
| | | | ! | 
1 Does not include Alaska for September; data not reported. All per- 4 Excludes 80,528 agricultural placements made in gregeretion with the 
centages based on comparable data. USES in Tennessee during September 1942 and credited to Tennessee. 
? Not computed, because fewer than 50 placements were made in 1 or both on Beginning Feb. 16, data for Kansas City, Kans., included with Kansas 
periods. ty, Mo. 
§ Increase of more than 1,000 percent. ‘ Bata not reported for September 1942. 
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during September in the first two States, and cotton 
picking accounted for the bulk of all placements in 
the others. Most of the placements made by the 
public employment offices in Tennessee were of 
workers referred to cotton farms in the adjoining 
States of Arkansas and Mississippi. These five 
States also reported the largest absolute August-— 
September gains, which ranged from 33,900 in 
Arkansas to 135,000 in Mississippi. Sharp in- 
creases also resulted from the cotton harvests in 
Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Missouri, New 
Mexico, and South Carolina, while fruit crops 
were primarily responsible for marked increases in 
Kansas, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont. In Florida, the sharp rise was due 
largely to the sugar-cane harvest. 

On the other hand, declines from August in 
farm placements were reported by 18 States, in- 
cluding 1 or 2 States in every section of the 
country and all States in the North Central 
region. In each State in the latter group, how- 
ever, as well as in most of the others reporting de- 
clines, a substantial increase had occurred in 1 or 
both of the past 2 months. In addition, in each of 
these 18 States except Colorado, the District of 
Columbia, Nevada, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, and 
South Dakota, the volume of farm placements was 
greater this September than in September 1941. 
Only 13 States made fewer agricultural placements 


Table 3.—Agricultural placements, by type of activity, 
September and January~September 1942! 
[Corrected to Oct. 27, 1942] 





September 1942 January-September 1942 





| 
Percentage | Per- 














he f — tage! Per- 
mae of astivity change from centag r 
Type of activity ey i ae | change | cent- 
ber Number from age 
. Jan.- | distri- 
Aug. | Sept. | Sept. ~ 
ei 1941 | tion 
Total 747,960 |+118.8 |4+29.9 |2,042,932 | +46.1 | 100.0 
Agricultural and similar 
service establish- | | 
ments? 2,852 | —14.3 @ | 44, 608 | (?) | 2.2 
Farming 7445, 108 |+120.1 | (3) /1,998, 324 | (*) | 97.8 
Grain 19,405 | —54.1 | (3) 85,602 | (3) | 42 
Cotton 465, 288 |+-444. 1 (7) | 675,285 (’) | 33.0 
Fruit and tree-nut 89,343 | +37.6 (?) | 366,224; (%) 17.9 
Dairy 1,972; —9.7/ (@) | 16,204] (@ | K 
Livestock and poul 
try 725| —25.5!| (@) | 10,085] (3) 5 
General 18, 863 +6.8 (4) 330, 565 (?) 16.2 
All other 149,512 | +19.7 | () | 514, 260 (3) 25. 2 





1 Excludes Alaska for September; data not reported. 

Includes establishments primarily engaged in performing, on a fee or 
contract basis, such agricultural services as custom milling, hay baling, farm 
management, and animal-husbandry and horticulturai services. Includes 
also business enterprises engaged in hunting and trapping or in the operation 
of game preserves. 

4 Data not comparable. 
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than in September 1941, while, for the first 9 
months of 1942, only 8 States reported a smaller 
number of such placements than for the corre- 
sponding period of 1941. In contrast, agricultural 
placements were more than 10 times as numerous 
as in September 1941 in Mississippi and New 
Jersey and from about 6 to 10 times as numerous 
in Delaware, Georgia, Hawaii, Louisiana, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, and South Carolina. 

Nonagricultural placements.—Although the 649,- 
000 nonagricultural jobs filled during September 
were only 1.5 percent more than the number in 
the preceding month, they exceeded the total for 
September 1941 by 22 percent and were nearly 
double the number for September 1940, with most 
of the States reporting higher levels than at any 
time in the past 2 years. Moreover, except for 
July 1942, nonfarm placements were more numer- 
ous than in any other month since 1935. Pri- 
marily responsible for the increase in nonagricul- 
tural placements during the month was a marked 
gain in manufacturing placements, which rose 
36,300 or 15 percent above the August level 
(table 4). Smaller absolute gains also occurred in 
trade, service, and mining. Although the Employ- 
ment Service has been giving increased emphasis to 
servicing the needs of war industries, nearly one- 
fifth of all placements were in the trade and 
service groups. 

More than half of all nonagricultural jobs filled 
were in “unskilled and other” occupations, pri- 
marily in manufacturing and construction. This 
proportion represented a slight increase over that 
for the previous month. Skilled, semiskilled, and 
service occupations each accounted for approxi- 
mately one-eighth of the total; there were declines 
from August in the first two categories and a 
slight increase for the service group. 

Only 23 States reported August-September in- 
creases in nonfarm placements and in most of 
them the gains were slight, amounting to less 
than 10 percent in 11 States and less than 20 
percent in every State except Indiana. . The 
major increases occurred in the important indus- 
trial States of the country, such as Connecticut, 
Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, New York, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania, instead of in the pre- 
dominantly agricultural areas, as in the past 
few months. The numerical gains in Indiana 
and New York alone were somewhat greater than 
the net gain for the Nation as a whole. 
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ble 4.—Nonagricultural placements, by industry division and by 


major occupational group, September 1942! 


[Corrected to Oct. 28, 1942] 



























































All occupations 
Profes- 
in Susmeasage change sional | Clerical ae 
Industry division and and Service | Skilled — skilled 
Total Women | No- mana- sales | skilled and 
number Sen e white gerial other 
August | tember 
1942 | 
1941 
EE li ————— all = 
| | | | 
Pe tbdetntcncnccceeccosese ese 648, 689 +1.5 | +22.2) 197,948 | 113, 568 6, 435 51,572 | 82, 861 90,741 | 84,021 333, 059 
Forestry and fishery. _ _. 397 —15.4 () 29 65 9 5 42 13 | O4 234 
ees henna nicnnsdiesenenoce 3, 978 +15.7 () 120 296 16 87 48 1, 501 | 332 1, 994 
Construction _._......._- 173, 643 —12.7 (4) ,772 36, 192 531 3, 201 1, 548 43, 041 12 », 735 112, 587 
Manufacturing - -_- 275, 276 +15. 2 (2) 107, 525 20, 585 2, 530 18, 861 | 5, 929 33, 547 5, 23x 159, 171 
Transportation, communication, and | 
other public utilities ; 17, 746 —22.0 Q) 1, 690 3, 629 77 1, 934 | 559 692 1, 226 13, 258 
Wholesale and retail trade___- 46, 044 +9.6 () 18, 138 8, 460 203 12,437 | 11, 234 | 1, 030 3, 739 17, 401 
Finance, eee and real estate -- -.__| 2, 005 —41.5 (2) 1, 126 239 7 1,014 650 60 37 237 
Service -- ; _..| 79,083 +1.6 (2) 52,482 | 35,978| 1,522 6.109} 58,250| 2,036 3, 514 7, 652 
Government.. | 50, 044 —1.4 (4) | 14,925 | 8, 061 1, 537 7, 865 | 4, 504 | 8, 795 7,013 20, 330 
Establishments not elsewhere classified 473 —23.3 | (2) 141 63 3 59 | 97 26 93 195 
| ' | 
1 Excludes Alaska; data not reported. § Data not comparable. 
Although the 27 States reporting declines from over August in both volume and_ proportion. 


August in nonagricultural placements were scat- 
tered throughout the country, the bulk of them 
were in the Southern, North Central, and Rocky 
Mountain regions. The decline in most of these 
States was due to completion of the construction 
and staffing of new war plants—activities which 
had caused placements to rise sharply during the 
preceding months. The stimulus of the war pro- 
gram in these States was still evident, however, 
for in most of them nonagricultural placements 
this September were on a markedly higher level 
than in September 1941. In a number of States 
where declines had occurred, the cumulative total 
of nonfarm placements for the first 9 months of 
1942 was greater than the total for the same 
months of 1941. 

A majority of the States reported increases 
over August in both the number and the pro- 
portion of women placed in nonagricultural jobs. 
Women were placed in 198,000 or 31 percent of 
all such jobs filled during the month, as compared 
with 169,000 or 27 percent during August. 
Although strictly comparable data are not avail- 
able for September 1941, it would appear that 
placements of women were more numerous this 
September but constituted a smaller proportion 
of all nonagricultural placements than in the 
corresponding month of 1941. In the service and 
manufacturing industries, approximately two- 
thirds and two-fifths, respectively, of all place- 
ments were of women in September; in each 
industry, placements of women marked a rise 


These two industry divisions accounted for four- 
fifths of all female placements in September. 

The number of nonagricultural jobs filled by 
nonwhite persons during September totaled 
114,000, a slight increase over the previous month 
but somewhat below the estimated total for 
September 1941. A majority of the States shared 
in the increase over August. The 
nonagricultural jobs filled, however, remained the 
same as in August—1IS8 percent. On the other 
hand, placements of nonwhite workers constituted 
45 percent of all service placements, while they 
comprised only 7 percent of all manufacturing 
placements. Approximately 32 percent of all 
nonwhite placements were in service, another 32 
percent were in construction, and 18 percent were 
in manufacturing. 

Active file—Some 2.4 million’ different 
viduals had work applications in the active file of 
public employment offices on September 12 (table 
5). This count is not comparable with figures 
for previous months because of the recent new 
procedure which restricts to 60 days the maximum 
validity period for a registration. Approximately 
one-third of all active registrations were 
centrated in Illinois, New York, and Pennsylvania. 

For the third successive month, a marked decline 
occurred in the number of applications for work 
filed with the Employment Service. Applica- 
tions dropped 14 percent below the August level 
the previous low point for the year—to 1.2 million ® 


proportion of 


indi- 


con- 


1 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. § Excludes Alaska and Rhode Island. 
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and were 13 percent fewer than in September 1941. 
Although applications usually show a decline 
from August to September, the drop this year was 
exceptionally sharp. New applications received 
during the month and filed primarily by persons 


Table 5.—Total applications received and active file of 
applications in public employment offices, by State, 
September 1942 


[Corrected to Oct. 21, 1942] 





Total 
| applications | Active file 


Social Security Board region and State received, | as of Sept. 
September | 12, 1942! 
1942 
— —— - — - — 
Total concseul © ae 3 2, 400, 417 
Region I: 
Connecticut 21, 003 17, 321 
Maine ‘ | 9, 166 | 11, 165 
Massachusetts | 50, 886 | 7, 764 
New Hampshire | 3, 543 | 7, 042 
Rhode Island (2) 17, 576 
Vermont... | 1, 272 1, 933 
Region II: 
New York 123, 363 | 366, 686 
Re jon Il | | 
ehewere 2, 296 | 8, 699 
New Jersey } 42,016 | 102, 412 
Pennsylvania | 92, 765 194, 077 
Region IV 
District of Columbia | 6, 566 | 10, 539 
Maryland_. 21, 154 22, 849 
North Carolina 15, 313 | 30, 577 
Virginia 15, 581 | 23, 236 
West Virginia 11, 247 | 31, O85 
Region V: 
Kentucky 16, 931 56, 524 
Michigan 47, 550 70, 423 
Ohio | 77, 519 | 134, 679 
Region VI: | 
Illinois 74, 524 | 181, 478 
i 37, 035 | 47, 868 
Wiseousii 23, 797 | 36, 932 
Region VII | 
Alabama 18, 013 | 41, 713 
Florida | 21, 664 | 45, 115 
Georgia 19, 638 70, 602 
Mississippi 13,771 | 22, 198 
South Carolina | 11, 283 | 20, 703 
Tennessee __. | 13, 597 41, 203 
Region VIII | 
lowa | 13, 771 | 26, 280 
Minnesota .| 23, 114 | 32, 385 
Nebraska 11, 204 | 13, 712 
North Dakota | 6, 089 2,921 
South Dakota 3, 552 | 2, 796 
Region IX: 
Arkansas 26, 078 | 34, 069 
Kansas ¢ 8,744 21, 242 
Missouri ¢ 43, 525 145, 429 
Oklahoma . ani 19, 360 | 46, 442 
Region X: | 
Louisiana. _. , | 13, 382 26, 293 
New Mexico 3, 868 | 7, 848 
Texas 79, 593 | 143, 634 
Region XI: 
Arizona 6, 703 | 9, 115 
Colorado | 12, 571 12, 289 
Idaho 5,936 | 1,972 
Montana 2, 080 | 2, 469 
Utah | 4, os | & pd 
Wyoming 1, 45 ,377 
Region XII: 
California | 100, 994 141, 167 
Nevada 1, 072 617 
Oregon | 13, 198 12, 164 
Washington 15, 895 | 20, 120 
Territories: } 
Alaska (2) (3) 
Hawaii be | 1, 970 | (3) 





1 Data not comparable with previous months, because States are instituting 
procedure requiring maximum 60-day validity period for all registrants. 

1 Excludes Alaska and Rhode Island; data not reported. 

§ Excludes Alaska and Hawaii; data not reported. 
P ‘ Beginning Feb. 16, data for Kansas City, Kans., included with Kansas 
ity, Mo. 
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not previously registered with the Employment 
Service numbered 673,000. Although this total 
was 17 percent less than that in August and was 
also the smallest total for any month this year, it 
was 1.3 percent greater than the September 1941 
figure. 


Insurance Activities 


The dwindling volume of unemployment in the 
Nation as a whole was reflected in sharp declines 
during September in both the number of claims 
filed and the amount of unemployment benefits 
issued. These declines marked a continuation of 
the fairly steady reduction that has occurred since 
March 1942 in the claims and benefit loads of 
most of the States. The absorption of many 
claimants into war production and the normal 
seasonal upswing in textile, apparel, and other 
industries both contributed to the August—Sep- 
tember decline. 

The total number of man-weeks of unemploy- 
ment for which claims were filed during September 
totaled 2.0 million, 21 percent less than in August 
and the smallest number on record. Benefit 
disbursements of $22.4 million during the month 
were also 21 percent below the August level. 
Because the average weekly benefit check was 
higher this year in most of the States, benefit 
payments were only 2 percent less than in Sep- 
tember 1941, while compensated man-weeks of 
unemployment were 15 percent fewer than in 
September 1941. If Illinois and New York were 
excluded from the comparisons with last year, the 





* Excludes Alaska and Rhode Island. 
Chart 2.—Number of initial claims received in local 
offices, by month, July 1939-September 1942 
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number of compensated weeks of unemployment 
would be 37 percent fewer and disbursements 30 
percent smaller. In these 2 States, weeks com- 
pensated were 61 percent greater than in Sep- 
tember 1941 and payments were 83 and 85 percent 
more, respectively, than in last September. Dur- 
ing the first 9 months of 1942, payments for the 
country as a whole amounted to $305 million, 
11 percent more than in the same months last 
year. 

The sharp drop in initial-claim receipts, which 
reflect new lay-offs among covered workers, fore- 
shadowed still further reductions in the benefit 
load. Initial claims declined 23 percent below the 
all-time low recorded in August to a total of 
292,000 and were 41, percent less than in Sep- 
tember 1941. 

The estimated number of different individuals 
receiving at least one benefit payment during 
September was 544,000, approximately three- 
fourths of the previous month’s total and by far 
the smallest number for any month this year. Of 
all persons unemployed during September, as 
estimated by the Bureau of the Census, about 
one-fourth * were drawing benefits, the same pro- 
portion as in August. The estimated number of 





* Obtained by dividing the Bureau of the Census count of unemployment 
during the week of September 6-12 into the average weekly number of benefit 
recipients during the month, 


Chart 3.—Number of waiting-period and compensable 
continued claims received, for weeks ended in Janu- 
ary 1940-September 1942 ' 
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Chart 4.—Average weekly number of claimants drawing 
benefits, by month, July 1939-September 1942! 
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1 Data for 1939 represent number of recipients during midweek of month, 
benefit recipients was fewer than 500 in 12 States, 
and, in 6 of these, recipients numbered 200 or 
less. Not only has the recipient load declined 
markedly since last year, but its composition has 
also changed. Scattered reports from States and 
local offices during August and September have 
shown that women, older persons, and those 
handicapped in obtaining jobs by their draft 
status or by physical defects now comprise a 
substantial proportion of all benefit recipients. 
In a number of local offices most of the benefit 
recipients were women. 

Claims and payments.—All but a few of the 
States reported declines from August levels in 
both continued claims and benefit payments 
(tables 6 and 7). For most of them, especially 
the States in the Great Lakes, North Central, 
Rocky Mountain, and Pacific Coast areas, the 
declines in both claims and payments were sharp 
and marked a continuation of the downward 
trend of the past few months. While September 


continued-claim receipts were fewer in every 
jurisdiction except Alaska and Hawaii, slight 
increases in payments occurred in Missouri, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont. The bulk of the bene- 
fit payments continued to be concentrated in a 
few States, with Illinois and New York alone ac- 
counting for almost half the national outlay. 


These States, together with California, Michigan, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, accounted for 69 
percent of the month’s disbursements as com- 
pared with 58 percent in September 1941. 

Only 12 States reported greater benefit outlays 
in September than in the same month of last year 
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ving Table 6.—Initial and continued claims received in local offices, by State, September and January-September 1942 
1 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Oct. 29, 1942] 
Initial claims | Continued claims 
| 
} 
September 1942 Jan.-Sept. 1942 September 1942 Jan.-Sept. 1942 
Social Security Board Percenta: 
A | ge Per Percentage Per- 
— region and State change from— centage change from— 7 centage 
” BS change ait- W change 
| Num- New! | Addi- | Number! from | Number ing- Compen-! Number | from 
ber | tional ! | fod | Sable } 
Aug. | Sept. Sept Aug. Sept. per: Sept 
1942 | 1941 ; P 
| | 1941 1941 
—_—_————! -—_! 
al ee 201,728 | ~—23.4 | —41.3 |.......-}.......- f, 534, 773 —12.3 {1,991,071 | —21.3 | —24.3 |203, 306 /1, 787, 765 |29, 924, 304 —10.8 
fon I: 
onnecticut -_- j 4,932 | ~18.9 | —34.4 2, 951 1, 981 78, 843 +6. 6 24,343 | —19.4 —.2 2, 094 269 296, 520 +12.4 
Maine... ..-. nd ‘ 1,065 | —26.9 | —64.8 768 7 29, 960 —32.1 8,220 | —27.3 | —30.6 775 7, 445 139, 744 —2.8 
Massachusetts ‘ 13, 504 | —25.0 | —50.9 6, 226 7, 368 233, 580 —23.8 83,672 | —28.4 | —45 8 5, 787 77, $85 | 1, 187, 972 —31.2 
New Hampshire 1,426 | —26.7 | —29.3 792 634 21, 471 +3.4 6,988 | —14.1 | —27.7 1, 131 5, 857 —26.8 
Rhode Island 4,907 | —16.2 —29.6 3, 111 1, 796 80, 658 +3.3 20,417 | —16.5 +4.7 2, 298 27,119 399, 299 +18.2 
Vermont... .. ahian 275 | —29.5 —37.9 185 90 6, 921 — 26.0 1,789 | —19.5 | —14.6 230 1, 37, 843 —33.0 
jon IT: 
—_ re 85,308 | —12.1 | —11.1 | 35,403 | 49, 905 /|1, 250, 468 —3.7 573,106 | —12.7 | +44.7 | 57,342 515, 764 | 4,978, 722 —18.5 
th, Region III: 
Delaware._.....- 220 | —52.5 | —78.7 165 55 11, 780 —16.1 1,975 | —36.2|) —44.9 60 1,915 58, 782 —7.7 
New Jersey . 17,141 | —20.9 | —42.2 9, 749 7, 392 291, 498 —1.3 102,311 | —21.6 25.9 | 11,059 91, 252 | 1, 422, 331 +8.2 
Les, Pennsylv ania : 9,379 | —39.6 | —62.3 | ' 9,379 (‘) 211, 720 —39.6 04,729 | —24.2 | —5z.7 | 15, 267 79, 462 | 1, 666, 728 —40.9 
Region IV 
or Dist of Columbia 478 | —32.2) —65.5 423 55 10, 753 —40.4 6,388 | —14.6 -*0. 6 502 5, 886 90, 924 —46.4 
Maryland , ‘ 1, 258 | —38.7 —74.5 1, 257 1 53, 096 —26.7 17, 245 | —39.9 | —56.9 835 16, 410 333, 108 —27.4 
1ed North Carolina 3,744 | —48.8 | —62.7 2, 786 958 83, 270 —18.6 32, 264 | —16.5 | —41.2 4, 0F0 28, 214 446, 639 —21.2 
Virginia TT} 1,855 | —21.1 | =36.2 111,855] 39.381 | 320] 17,908] —28.3| —31.1| 1,325) 16,583| 200,704] —23.0 
has West V irginia_ connsceel 2G | 68,6 —62.0 | 1,207 480 45, 544 —64.0 12, 352 | —49.8 | —33.1 652 11, 700 233, 818 —47.8 
ion V 
ind 7 etosky Band | 2304 | —27.2 | —33.1 | 42, 364 (*) 56, 472 —5.4 21,199 | —21.8 | +184 1, 197 20, 002 285, 719 +34.2 
Michigan...... 10,757 | —30.6 | —71.2 5, 330 5, 427 375, 790 +3.5 81,386 | —34.1 | —55.8 5, 251 76, 135 | 2, 493, 284 +105.0 
ive 6,683 | —40.8 —6. 8 | | 6,683 (*) 174, 576 —21.3 71,935 | —29.2 | —28.0/ 10,076 61, 859 | 1, 382,073 —2.2 
Region VI: 
ose Iilinois. . .. 40,903 | —26.7 | —12.5 | 16,744 | 24,159 650,161 | +10.8 | 226, 542 } —26.4 | +49.5 | 13,959 212, 583 | 2, 661, 552 +22.3 
Indiana 4,110 | —23.8 | —34.5/14110) (4) 105, 606 +32.8 | 32,424 | —31.3 | —28.3 2, 418 30, 006 811, 271 +50.2 
aft Wisconsin - _. 12.469 | —38.7 —58.6 (2) (3) 1 63, 965 | —122) 17,739 —24.6 | —33.0 | 2,395 15, 344 416, 816 +25. 4 
Region VII: | | 
a Alabama 4,505 | —32.4] —8&5 3, 215 1, 290 60, 276 —17.4 42,127 | —12.6 } —3.0 7, 268 34, 859 395, 911 —22.4 
Florida 3, 814 -31.7 | —46.1 | 13,814 (') 73, 636 —21.7 | 40,401 | —13.6 | —53.5 2, 677 37, 724 404, 024 —19.8 
ts. Georgia 5,855 | —19.7 +7.9 3, 156 2,699 | 63,670 | —7.3 40,532 | —13.8 | —17.7 8,175 32, 357 545, 900 +22.8 
‘ Mississippi 1,248 | —46.8 | —A0.5 831 417 | 39, 715 —9.4 8,421 | —29.8 | —55.1 969 7, 452 226, 252 —2.3 
fit South Carolina. 3,191 | —25.8 | —42.2| 1,960] 1,222] 48,915 —4.0| 17,167 | —18.6 | —37.3| 1,903 | 15,264 | 266,97 +10.0 
Tennessee - . 4, 444 37.7 | —34.6 | 3,314 1,130 | 79,797 +4.6 48,417 | —18.0 —16.4 4, 234 44, 183 227 +11.0 
Region VIII: | | 
lowa . 1, 640 —1.5 | —48.1 1, 046 | 594 49, 602 —14.2 | 8,152 | —29.5 | — 50.6 1, 286 6, 866 273, 418 —25.8 
he Minnesota... 2.887 | —20.3| —56.3]| 1.314| 1,573 | 89,416 —17.8} 18,067 | —23.1 | —46.4] 1,973 | 16,004 | 555,989) —21.7 
: Nebraska 623 | —20.3 | —64.6 382 | 241 | 19,692 —18.8 | 3,083 | —22.6 | —59.1 300 2, 783 121, 402 —21.4 
In North Dakota 85 —9.6 | —75.5 42 | 43 | 6,374 — 26. 6 545 | —44.2 —66. 6 16 549 46, 520 —26.1 
South Dakota 51 | —50.0 | —84.9 44 | v1 4,719| —28.9 366 | —24.4 | —82.2 27 339 32, 069 —40.0 
its Region IX: | } | 
Arkansas 1,168 | —68.3 | —63.4) 1,168 0} 32,167 —43.7 | 13,899 | —36.5 | —44.9/ 1,041 | 12,858 186, 354 —51.5 
ly Kansas. __- 1494) —80| —524] 1,088 406 | 36,416 —83/| 9.740 | —1.2| —45.8/| 1,085 8,655 | 220, 119 =i§ 
4 Missouri 11,801 | +10.1 +6.5 | 8,252 | 3,549] 120, 209 +8.6 61,083 | —10.7 | —6.8 | 11,165 49, 918 828, 496 19.7 
al, Oklahoma 1,784 | —31.7 | —42.3 |'1,784 | (') 49,717 | —18.8 16, 216 | —27.2 | —27.5 15, 308 327, 073 —2.7 
Region X: 
he Louisiana 5,546 | —36.6 | —47.4| 4,302 | 1,154] 94,450) -—13.9) 40,202] —18.5| —858.1] 6,155 | 34,047] 617,165 —18.6 
New Mexico 218 | —10.3 | —63.1 | 174 | 44 9, 279 | —13.7 1,313 | —34.7 | —76.6 7 1, 246 67, 648 —30.6 
rp Texas 5,015 | —34.9 | —65.2 @) (?) | 127, 252 —31.3 | 32,150 | —30.0 | —60.5 2, 939 29, 211 697, 608 —29.7 
Region XI: | 
rd Arizona... 639 | 481/643] 575) 64] 13,982| -19.7| 2,727|-233|-60.9| 142] 2,585| 65,633) —260.8 
Colorado 674 | —13.5 | —60.1 511 | 163 | 19,136 —34.9 | 3,516 | —37.1 | —67.3 | 355 3, 161 105, 951 —50.0 
er Idaho 68 | —50.7 | —92.9 43 25 | 13, 232 | —34.7 | 1,148 | —44.2 | —73.6 52 1, 096 89, 687 —39.9 
Montana 175 | —41.9 | —84.1 91 s4 12, 419 —39.3 | 1,376 | —38.2 | —76.2 | 98 1, 278 93, 962 —41.7 
rv Utah ; ; 204 | +16.7 | —78.8 232 62 11, 999 —36.0 1,473 | —39.3 | —85.3 | 62 | 1, 411 72, 893 — 26.3 
“ Wyoming... 68 | —39.8 | —82.8 52 16 5, 783 — 49.5 | 422 | —35.5 | —71L.5 30 | 392 29, 248 —42.5 
ht Region XII: 
California. -. - 18,607 | —17.6 | —56.5 760 | 10,847 | 466,322 —15.2 | 108,924 | —22.8 | —53.8 | 11, 158 97, 766 | 2,671, 960 —22.1 
Ww Nevada : 153 | +39.1 | —71.1 "124 29 | 3, 887 — 43.6 | 73 | —17.6 | —77.8 21 552 24, 199 —56.1 
Oregon 300 | —43.4 | —92.3 187 113 | 35, 593 —31.8 | 1,459 | —55.0 | —87.3 100 1, 359 178, 352 —40.7 
C= te 628 | —40,8 —93. 2 350 278 | 68,616 —51.1 | 2, 752 —45.8 | —87.8 273 | 2, 479 283, 399 —47.5 
erritories: | 
a a 1} @ | +52 23 78 | 536} —65.7 | 407 |+-507.5 | +59.0 | 78 | 329 3,130| —62.6 
Hawaii_-__- 97 +79. 6 | + 3 87 10 | 2, 544 —35. 1 441 | +42.3 | —79.8 46 | 395 17, 180 —34.5 
C- | J ' 
V. ' All initial claims reported as new claims in Florida, Indiana, Ken- 3 Break-down by type of claim not available. In Wisconsin this is due 
tucky, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Virginia. In some States, ad- to provisions of State law which are not comparable with other States, 
n, ditional claims are not required. ‘ Not computed, because fewer than 50 initial claims were reported for 
9 * Excludes all claims for partial unemployment, August, 
) 
l- 
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Table 7.—Number of benefit recipients, number of weeks compensated, and amount of benefits paid, by State, 
September 1942 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Oct. 20, 1942] 















































Benefit recipients Weeks compensated for— | Benefits paid ! 
eal All unemployment Total —— paaeal Type of unemployment 
sti- | 
ey —) | a ee 
on te verage (number | | | 
weekly | different P ae —~ ~Spee py change 
number | individ- — | ae | | 
uals dur- | Number Number | ai week August | Total | Part-total!| Partials 
ingmonth | weeks 1942 | 
August Septem- | | 
1942 | ber 1941 | 
| ! | 
SC 422,709 | 543, 600 ‘1, 799, 870 —20.8 —14.7 |1, 659, 888 | 92. 2 |$22, 395, 153 | 20.7 $21, 268,367 | * $365,038 | 4 $728, 214 
Region I: 
Connecticut... ....... 4,741 | 6,400 19, 565 —32.5 +6.9 | 17,613 90.0 | 246,225 —32.6 230, 512 104 15, 491 
A TE 1,716 | 2,400 7, 57 —-19.9| —23.0) 5, 515 | 72.8 | 71, 365 —21.2 55, 275 1, 967 14, 123 
Massachusetts... __ 17,022} 21,900) 74823) 241 | —335 68,199; 911 820,190 | —24.1 781, 915 4232! 33/422 
New Hampshire.-___- 1,356 | 2,000 5, 999 | +4.6 —5.3 | 4,942) 82.4 | 54, 015 | +4.0 48, 221 220 5, 574 
Rhode Island___.____. 6, 242 | 8, 100 26, 565 —17.1 +10.9 24, 425 | 91.9| 346.844! —15.5 331, 030 (*) (4) 
Lo Sa 324 400 | 1,434) +2.1) —1.2 1, 319 92.0 14, 045 +3.1 13, 283 383 379 
n b | 
ee | 123,341 | 147,100 | 527,362 —13.6 +61.2 | 527,362 100.0 | 6,993, 623 —13.6 | 6,993, 623 (3) () 
Region III | 
Delaware. ...........- 455 600) =: 1, 906 | —34.4/; -38.2/ 1,393 | 73.1 | 16, 508 —40.! 14, 071 235 2, 192 
New Jersey........... |} 22,110) 30,400 04, 605 —27.2 —17.8 81, 952 86. 6 | 1, 231, 881 —26. 6 1, 130, 344 2, 659 97, 189 
ee... see 18, 061 26,100 | 79,059 | -—20.2, 34.0 79, 059 100. 0 1, 001, 57% —18.3 1, 001, 571 (3) @ 
Region V: | | | | 
Dist. of Col. .......... 1,379; 1,800; 5,866) -9%7 | ~432/) 5647) 963 77, 746 —9.3 74, 849 2, 234 428 
4,024 | 5, 100 16, 688 —35.1 —49.4 12, 582 75.4 | 204, 933 —36.4 173, 289 492 30, 926 
6,303 | 8,700; 27,859; —23.4) 39.0; 25,774 | 92.5 | 195, 800 —21.2 188, 765 1, 310 5, 509 
4,272; 5,500| 17,981| —33.5 —16.0 17, 047 4.8 177, 003 —33.4 171, 283 3, 358 2, 254 
3, 346 | 4, 800 15, 484 —32.6 | —6.8 11, 733 | 75.8 172, 920 —29.2 126, 368 0 46, 552 
| 
3,688| 4,000; 16190| 234) 251, 14,337 88.6) 140,224. —20.9/ 130,325 6, 925 2, 587 
20,549 | 25,100; 84,261) —20.5 —48.9 80, 577 | 95.6 | 1,411,321 —30.1 | 1,370, 599 21, 835 18, 887 
14, 814 19, 000 62, 174 —26.9 —5.7 55, 498 89.3 | 724, 514 —27.0 679, 463 13, 019 31,7 
56, 150 72,700 | 237,670 | —24.2 +61.1 | 193,000 81.2 | 3,137,335 —25.0 | 2,744,943 27, 329 254, 041 
6, 266 8,300 | 26,256 —36.9| —29.3 23, 426 89. 2 313, 566 —37.0 204, 074 10, 820 8, 578 
3, 232 4, 300 13,844) —21.3| —22.8 11, 657 | 84.2 173, 394 —20.8 154, 196 7, 072 12, 126 
7, 945 10,500 | 33,520 —6.4 +9.0 31, 684 | 04.5 | 334,229 —3.1 319, 376 13, 578 1, 170 
8, 180 10, 700 029 —19.4 —58.4 31, 698 93.1 | 340, 567 —19.4 325, 128 13, 250 2, 189 
7,941 | 10,400 32, 134 —13.3 —3.5 31, 033 96. 6 303, 480 —10.0 295, 823 4, 519 2, 982 
1,564; 2, 200 | —25.9) —56.0 5, 526 85.2 55,353 —25.0 50, 347 1, 006 3,870 
2,788 3,700 11, 599 —21.4 —47.0 10, 819 93.3 96, 685 —18.9 92, 550 2, 604 1, 506 
9,643 | 12,900) 41, 155 | -7 —13.7 39, 636 96.3 389,642 —6.2 379, 208 8, 236 2, 198 
1,430! 2,00) 6161; -302) -s502|) 5,312 86. 2 57,975 | —20.4 52. 901 2, 970 1, 831 
3, 572 4,600) 15,423| -—147 |; 36.5 13, 073 84.8 182, 838 —15.0 163, 288 11, 200 8, 260 
482 600; 2,179; -144/) —618)/ 2,029 93.1 22, 349 —8.3 21, 332 612 404 
96 100 | 431, —44.4 —66. 2 361 83.8 3,721 —46.0 3, 231 282 208 
92 100 | 383 | -362) —761 356 93.0 3,440 | —36.4 3, 223 175 16 
2, 805 4,200, 11,720) -197| -48.5/ 11,332 96.7 94,570 —20.3 92, 233 982 1, 355 
1, 288 | 1, 700 5,307 | —25.3 —61.5 4, 882 92.0 55, 269 —24.3 52, 006 2, 237 1, 026 
10,868 | 15,700 47, 518 +2.0 —9.5 41, 186 86.7 546, 024 +1.5 510, 655 5, 938 29, 215 
2, 671 3,400; 11,042) —25.7 —29.6| 10,066 91.2 130, 407 —25.6 121, 898 8, 125 384 
7, 816 | 11, 000 | 32, 692 | —8.7 —59. 5 29, 906 91.5 338, 416 —2.8 317, 905 5, 196 15, 256 
240 300 | 991 —40.6 —76.7 965 07.4 9, 659 —38.3 9, 463 181 15 
5, 407 7, 700 22, 704 -—21.3|) —56.9 20, 770 | 91.5 190, 930 —21.0 180, 235 10, 343 247 
| | | | | j 
285 400 1,193; —41.4|) —78.7 1, 152 | 96.6 | 13, 542 —41.0 13, 198 344 0 
520 | 700 2, 152 —46.0' —76.1 1, 998 92.8 | 21,817 —44.7 20, 692 643 72 
226 300 906 —41.4 —73.3 | 870 96.0 7, 548 —42.6 7, 250 27 24 
326 400 1, 377 —41.4 —78.9 | 1, 377 100.0 12, 682 —45.9 12, 682 (3) (3) 
356 400 1,580; —26.1 —84.4 | 1, 418 | 89.7 22, 405 —26.1 20, 521 1, 355 529 
68 100 | 283; -313| -77.8 238| 84.1 | 3,048 | —26.3 2, 665 162 221 
25,356 | 31,900 | 107,937; —28.2 —49.1 04, 545 87.6 | 1,565, 582 —27.4 1,434, 743 63, 441 66, 523 
Nevada__.___- siivicebante 91 | 100 | 406 -17.5| 83.4 383 04.3 | 5, 345 —16.0 5, 125 185 35 
REI RE 428 600 2, 428 —40.7 | 62.1 2,028 83.5 30, 096 —35. 6 26, 494 1, 187 1, 741 
Washington. ___...__. | 544 1,000 | 2,174 —55. 2 —84. 2 1, 665 76. 6 23, 422 —53.5 18, 769 | 1, 510 3, 143 
Territories: | 
cc ia 47 | 100 188 —47.9 —70. 2 182 96.8 2, 467 —49.0 | 2, 416 51 0 
BE panntccndtnce 148 | 200 | 608 | +6.3 —53. 2 341 56.1 6, 622 —16.4 5,011 78 1, 433 
1 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks. 3 Benefits for partial and part-total unemployment are not provided by 
2 Includes supplemental payments, not classified by type of unemploy- State law in Montana, New York, and Pennsylvania 
ment. 4 Excludes Rhode Island; data not reported. 
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Chart 5.—Amount of unemployment benefits paid, by 
type of unemployment, by month, July 1939-Septem- 
ber 1942 
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and in 7 © of them the number of weeks of un- 
employment compensated was smaller, an indica- 
tion that increases in base-period earnings and the 
size of the average weekly benefit check—not 
greater unemployment—were responsible for the 
increased benefit payments. In Connecticut, 
Illinois, New York, and Rhode Island, payments 
declined in August and September but, largely as 
a result of war dislocations, were still considerably 
greater than in September 1941. 

In the 47 States " reporting such data, weeks 
compensated for partial unemployment declined 
almost one-fifth from August to September to a 
record low of 95,900 and demonstrated the dimin- 
ishing number of covered workers who are em- 
ployed only part time. Partial unemployment, 
however, accounted for virtually the same pro- 
portion of all weeks compensated in these States 
as in August, since weeks of compensated total 
unemployment also declined sharply. On the other 
hand, compared with September 1941," weeks of 
compensated partial unemployment were a rela- 
tively larger part of the total, although the actual 
number was considerably smaller. While, in the 47 
States together, partial unemployment constituted 
8.2 percent of all weeks compensated, the pro- 
portion was 42 percent in Hawaii as a result of a 
slackening in canning operations, and approxi- 
mately 25 percent in Delaware, Maine, Maryland, 





1% Georgia, Missouri, New Hampshire, Ohio, Vermont, Virginia, West 
Virginia. 

1’ Excludes Montana, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island. 

1 Based on 42 States reporting this type of payment for both periods. 
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and West Virginia. In Delaware and Maryland, 
this relatively high proportion was primarily due 
to part-time employment in the apparel industry, 
while in West Virginia it was attributable to partial 
unemployment among bituminous-coal miners. 


Financial Transactions, Third Quarter, 1942 


A slight but general increase in collections de- 
posited in State clearing accounts occurred during 
July-September 1942 (table 8). Such deposits, 
based primarily on second-quarter pay rolls, rose 
1.5 percent above the April—June total to $276 
million, with all but seven of the States sharing 
in the increase. Moreover, July-September col- 
lections totaled 4.7 percent more than those in the 
corresponding period of 1941, and, except for the 
last quarter of 1941 and the first quarter of 1942, 
exceeded collections for any quarter on record. 
Third-quarter collections brought the total for the 
first 9 months of 1942 to $831 million, 14 percent 
more than was collected during the same period 
last year. 

As collections rose, disbursements declined 
dropping 14 percent below the April-June total to 
$83.2 million in the third quarter. In 6 States ¥ 
the amount of benefits paid during the quarter 
was less than the interest credited to the State 
account in the unemployment trust fund; the in- 
terest earned in 14 other States amounted to 
more than 50 percent of benefit disbursements. 
For the third successive quarter, funds available 
for payment of benefits increased by 7 percent; at 
the close of September they amounted to $3.1 
billion. This balance represented a gain of 35 
percent over the amount available at the end of 
September 1941. 

Collections.—Although seven States reported 
declines in collections from the April-June quar- 
ter, the declines in the District of Columbia and 
in Kansas were less than 1 percent. On the other 
hand, sharp decreases—of 79 and 52 percent, 
respectively—occurred in Missouri and New Jer- 
sey. The declines in these two States were due to 
the delayed announcement of 1942 tax schedules 
which provided for substantial reductions in aver- 
age State-wide tax rates and necessitated rebates 
to employers for overpayments made during the 
second quarter. The decline in Alabama was the 





13 Alaska, Hawaii, Oregon, South Dakota, Washington, Wyoming. 
™ Arizona, Colorado, Delaware, District of Columbia, Idaho, Indiana, 
Iowa, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, North Dakota, Ohio, Texas, Vermont, 
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Table 8.—State unemployment compensation funds available for benefits, cumulative collections and interest, and 
benefits paid, by State, by specified period through September 1942 


[Data reported by State agencies,' corrected to Oct. 26, 1942] 



















































































‘adios { _ Collections # Benefits paid § 
| 
Month SS ae July-September 1942 July-September 1949 
Social Security Board | {0° Svar Percent- nnn 
region and State first pay- : ae. ps Cumu! ative | reat 
able Amount from Collections change a SP, change 
June 30, an Collections Amount from ean Amount from 
1942 interest § April- April- 
| June June 
1942 1942 
| ee ee 
aS Re) A eee $3, 100, 636, 567 +7. 2 |$5, 199, 445, 919 |$4, 992, 292, 830 |$275, 953, 782 +1.5 |$1, 992, 908, 619 |$83, 244, 471 —14.4 
— ' Bt aie 
82, 687, 729 +8.5 111, 549, aoe 106, 972, 049 7, 087, 203 +4.1 28, 069,656 | 1, 062, 799 +211 
11, 963, 126 +16.1 25, 802, 84 25, 217, 604 1, 877, 274 +111 13, 584, 381 284,431 | ~20.6 
129, 387, 050 +4.5 237, 578, is] 228,091,460 | 8, 203, 062 +3.1 105, 878,372 | 3, 388, 844 —19 
11, 181, 768 +8.6 19, 782, 168 19, 024, 261 988, 223 +5.5 8, 362, 294 166, 984 —41.3 
30, 403, 274 +11.3 61, 182, 786 59, 595, 082 4, 337, 355 +4.4 30, 627,522 | 1,422, 825 —-%4.3 
5, 828, 152 +8.5 9, 202, 724 8, 833, 045 473, 036 +9.8 | 3, 047, 501 | 45, 656 —48.7 
373, 744, 433 +6.7 766, 213, 078 741, 255,844 | 45, 963, 514 +1.0 |} 385,610,668 | 24, 450, 220 +97.8 
| | 
10, 496, 447 +2.9 13, 516, 872 12, 804, 489 323, 734 +13.8 | 2, 559, 356 81, 942 —37.1 
217, 117, 798 +3.1 283, 010, 828 269, 287, 063 9, 712, 884 —52.1| 61,624,510 | 4,463, 919 +5.6 
291, 643, 647 +11.5 505, 185, 863 489, 359,856 | 32, 131, 037 +7.9 | 206,843,220 | 3, 509, 998 =}.1 
30, 289, 169 +7.3 39, 411, 513 37, 293, 660 2, 145, 908 —.5 8,332,118 | 254,072 —143 
7, 491, 853 +12.9 79, 559, 156 77, 085, 520 6, 149, 731 +12.8 30,871,955 | 960,731 —3L.7 
44, 911, 295 +9.4 69, 274, 177 66, 637, 161 4, 291, 634 —10.7 23, 259,549 | 668, 079 —13. 5 
33, 528, 098 +8.6 57, 385, 876 55, 154, 867 3, 306, 001 +24.4 21, 403,930 | 827, 821 5.4 
34, 472, 007 +8.4 60, 699, 220 58, 753, 388 3, 238, 256 +15.0 25,225,631 | 746, 75( + 14.7 
49, 335, 014 +7.2 66, 553, 797 63,213,442 | 3,588,564| +15.5 14,466,802 | 541, 591 —2.5 
131, 417, 159 +6.0 291, 943, 831 283, 106,872 | 12, 360, 237 +2.2 158, 595,193 | 5, 605, 651 —61.1 
259, 863, 297 +3.9 342, 064, 141 324, 106,872 | 11, 207, 781 +13. 2 73, 665, 838 2, 808, 349 — 33.7 
299, 840, 983 +5.2 426, 265, 330 406, 008,608 | 25, 100, 313 +3.4 121, 583,177 | 12, 351, 332 +1.9 
79, 608, 882 +7.7 133, 484, 245 128, 139, 665 6, 687, 434 —5.4 50,685,776 | 1,422,961 | —47.4 
75, 004, 669 +5.4 103, 418, 791 96, 610, 195 4, 074, 625 +19. 1 26, 359, 689 669, 163 | —4.1 
33, 822, 830 +7.7 56, 722, 677 54, 771, 199 3, 204, 579 —13.8 | 22, 809, 851 964, 596 | +33.3 
18, 022, 296 +7.0 958, 037 37, 550, 312 2, 265, 155 +8.9 19, 427,186 | 1, 190, 073 —5.1 
36, 850, 205 +5.5 53, 762, 375 51, 241, 735 2, 726, 881 +8.0 14, 473, 472 991, 884 —17.0 
7, 831, 877 +13.4 16, 706, 975 16, 177, 133 1, 099, 247 +6. 5 8, 232, 686 215, 492 —60.5 
19, 829, 963 +6.7 29, 032, 802 27, 689, 528 1, 502, 886 +11.8 8, 512, 096 360, 814 —22.2 
26, 927, 619 +10.8 54, 874, 287 53, 150, 172 3, 762, 592 +10.5 26, 419, 226 | 1, 276, 612 —21.5 
28, 179, 338 +6.7 46, 587, 211 44, 675, 644 1, 870, 163 +4.2 16,285,528} 252,823 | —50.4 
33, 334, 007 +9.0 73, 604, 410 71, 074, 628 3, 263, 841 +4.3 37, 843, 420 692, 981 —58.2 
11, 291, 576 +6.2 18, 352, 350 17, 358, 680, 741 +58.9 5, 379, 192 78, 718 —65.3 
2, 701, 416 +6.1 5, 309, 826 5, 070, 803 164, 027 +3.0 2, 030, 931 24, 517 —78.8 
4, 041, 708 +4.7 5, 758, 141 5, 423, 399 176, 687 +37.9 | 1, 313, 126 17, 831 —75.1 
12, 027, 456 +11.8 21, 004, 853 20, 225, 529 1, 482, 553 +3.5 7, 889, 556 273, 983 +16,9 
20, 297, 440 +81 30, 893, 185 29, 343, 321 1, 641, 106 | —.8 | 7, 871, 239 22, 2 — 59.8 
87, 845, 044 +.3 117, 709, 538 111, 590, 731 1, 492,862 | 79.0 | 24,992,133 | 1,680,872 —31.2 
23, 899, 064 +5.1 38, 153, 629 36, 233, 547 1,557,416 | +27.6 | 13, 253, 436 530, 591 —49.1 
25, 933, 481 +10.4 55, 435, 374 53, 424, 535 3, 344, 319 +11.7 28, 322, 255 | 1, 037, 666 —30.5 
4, 107, 245 +10.2 8, 341, 746 8, 015, 004 407, 542 +27.0 | 3, 719, 952 | 49, 817 —71.5 
77, 511, 179 +6.4 121, 124, 390 115, 263, 220 4, 946, 663 +22.8 39, 386, 184 | 734, 494 —47.4 
6, 873, 940 +14.5 13, 254, 551 12, 860, 876 898, 778 +18.5 | 6, 042, 373 | 64, 882 —51.7 
16, 601, 922 +9.1 28, 777, 918 27, 513, 379 1, 427, 7: +40. 5 10, 647, 955 | 134, 003 —45.9 
4, 759, 982 +17.0 11, 990, 050 11, 633, 997 699, 102 +23.0 | 6, 857, 050 | 31, 133 —86, 2 
7, 254,346 | +11.9 16, 106, 750 15, 493, 880 805,146 +5.1| 7, 666, 208 71,74 —80.2 
7, 866, 188 +15.7 16, 615, 462 16, 135, 121 1,110,028 | +222) 8, 232, 302 | 85, 974 —64.3 
3, 527, 661 +11.0 7, 504, 071 7, 231, 316 345, 292 +114) 3, 374, 376 13, 143 —81.3 
253, 052, 557 +113 475, 107, 069 456,912,345 | 30, 492, 860 +23.6| 214,250,733 | 6,188, 672 —49.3 
2, 767, 241 +32. 5 6, 144, 390 5, 976, 456 685, 635 +51.1 | 3, 020, 415 | 21, 185 —69.7 
23, 082, 938 +16.3 41, 884, 883 40, 622, 250 3, 224, 952 +34.7 | 18,211,555 | 118, 685 —71.7 
45, 729, 409 +16.0 70, 919, 569 68, 228, 844 6, 198, 670 +21.5 | 23, 515, 482 140, 627 —75.7 
2, 630, 377 +17.9 3, 956, 363 3, 828, 485 397, 697 +53.9 | 1, 312, 608 | 10, 985 —77.3 
10, 729, 512 +8.8 11, 678, 257 11, 025, 834 830,774 | +53.9 | 868, 865 24, 296 —63.4 
i ms ~ which Is credited and reported by the U. 8. Treasury. modifies above rates. All States collect contributions either wholly or io 


See footnote 

2 Cnet sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account 
and re 2 am and in State unemployment trust fund ac- 
count maintained in th 8S. Treasury. State unemployment | fund 
accounts reflect cranefors Z ‘railroad unemployment insurance accoun 

3 Represents a from employers plus such penalties and Go aeest 
as are available for benefits and contributions from employees. Adjusted 
for refunds of contributions and for dishonored contribution checks. Cur- 
rent contribution rates, as a percent of taxable wages, are as follows: For 
employers, 2.7 percent in all States except Michigan, where rate is 3.0 percent; 
for ae 1.0 percent in Alabama, California, and New Jerse — and 0.5 
percent in Rhode . 34 States have adopted experience rating which 
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part on quarterly basis. 

‘ Includes contri butions through June 30, 1939, on w 
ees of railroads and other groups now subject to Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act, and $40,561,886 refunded in 1938 by Federal Government 
to 15 States, collected on pay rolis for 1936 under title 1X of Social Security 
Act. 

* Interest re’ nts earnings of funds in State accounts in unemployment 
trust fund and is credited at end of each quarter. 

* Adjusted for voided benefit checks. 

’ Includes benefits paid through June 30, 1939, to workers now subject to 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 
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Table 9.—Ratio of benefits' to collections,’ by State, by 


specified period through September 1942 


[Data reported by State agencies,’ corrected to Oct. 26, 1942] 





Social 
Btate 


Total... 


Region I: 
Connecticut 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 

Region II: 

New York 

Region III: 
Delaware 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 

Region IV: 

Dist. of Col 
Maryland 
North Carolina 
Virginia 

West Virginia 

Region V: 
Kentucky 
Michigan 
Ohio aa 

Region VI: 
Illinois 
Indiana. . 
Wisconsin 

Region VII: 
Alabama.... 
Florida 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
South Carolina 
Tenn2ssee 

Region VIII: 
Iowa 
Minnesota 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 

Region IX: 
Arkansas 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Oklahoma 

Region X: 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Texas 

Region XI: 
Arizona. . 
Colorado 
Idaho 
Montana 
Utah 
Wyoming 

Region XII: 
California 
Nevada 
Oregon 

Territories 


Alaska 
Hawaii 
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Board region and 
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1 Adjusted for 


30, 1939, to employees 

Unemployment Insurance Act 
1 See table 8, footnotes 3 and 4 
§ Except interest earned on funds in State accounts in unemployment trust 

fund, which is credited and reported by the U. 8. Treasury at end of each 


quart »'r. 


led t 


fit checks; includes benefits paid through June 
f railroads and other groups now subject to Railroad 


‘Comparisons are valid only among States which initiated benefits at 


same time. 


5 Ratio for Wisconsin based on benefits and collections since Jan. 1, 1938. 
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result of the lowered State-wide contribution rate, 
effective on second-quarter pay rolls. In the two 
remaining States, Indiana and North Carolina, the 
drop was attributable to reduced taxable pay rolls 


Table 10.—Status of State accounts in the unemploy- 
ment trust fund, by State, fiscal year 1942-43 through 

















September 
me July-September 1942 — 
‘ alance alance 
megies © ane as of June as of Sept. 
30, 1942 Deposits Interest With- 30, 1942 
po credited | drawals 
Total... $2,880,900,018| $276,756, 114) $16,812,548) $82, 120,000) $3,092,348,680 

Reg. I: 

1 oe 76, 115, 668} 7,084,000) 447,671) 1,100,000} 82, 547,339 

Maine....... 10, 253, 741} 1, 883, 000 63, 165 310, 000 11, 889, 906 

OS eee 123, 541, 036} 8, 200, 000 707, 928) 3,700,000) 128, 748, 964 

|) seeeoser 10, 225, 458 995, 000 60, 411 , 000: 11, 120, 869 

3) Se 27,090,729) 4,346, 000 162, 710) 1, 275, 000 30, 324, 439 
mA, coer 5, 335, 257 473, 787 31, 420 , 000 5, 820, 464 

eg. 
m.' | ee 349, 108, 664| 45, 953, 998) 2, 029, 405/23, 845,000) 373, 247, 067 

eg. 

MSPS 10, 149, 164 322, 500 57, 464 100, 000 10, 429, 128 

N. J. a 210, 160,818} 9, 670,000} 1, 190, 425) 4, 500,000} 216, 521, 243 
2 Pa “es 261, 250, 550) 32, 050, 000) 1, 546, 457) 4,000,000) 290, 847, 007 

eg. IV: 

|. ee 28, 207,022| 2,145,000) 164,054) 255,000) 30, 261,076 

| | Sarees 41, 825,312} 6,154,000) 255,978) 850,000) 47,385, 290 

of. See eee 40, 240,743) 4, 980, 000 244, 600, 000 44, 865, 683 

, SEAS 30, 776, 201} +3, 340, 000 177, 959 895, 000 33, 399, 160 
™ w. ee es 31, 727, 124) 3, 242, 000 184, 590 820, 000 34, 333, 714 

eg. V: 

Ee 45,894,991) 3,574,000) 265,386; 600,000) 49, 134,377 

eae 123, 053, 237} 12, 361, 258 719, 680) 5, 500,000) 130, 634, 175 
x. ™ aE 249, 796, 547| 11, 280,000} 1, 425, 290) 2,830,000} 259, 671, 837 

eg. 

a 275, 262, 753) 25, 113,000) 1, 590, 969/12, 000,000} 289, 966,722 

” SER 73, 698, 135) 6, 707, 829 434, 758) 1, 400, 000 79, 440, 722 
mM..." ——~ 71, 082, 294) 4,083,615) 411, 600,000} 74,977,312 

eg. V 

ee 31, 280, 247} 3,204,000} 183,07 885,000} 33, 782,322 

SS 16, 643, 749| 2, 240, 000 96, 246) 1,200,000} 17, 799,995 

ivtdcememial 34, 722, 535} 2,725,000} 201,599) 900,000) 36, 749, 134 

Sl cdenioal 6, 833,950} 1, 115, 000 41,458} 200,000 , 790, 

| 5. Se? 18, 493,065) 1,496,000} 107,464) 350,000) 19,746,529 
7 Lig a eae 24, 020,037) 3,762,000} 142, 637) 1,500,000) 26, 424,674 

eg. 

Iowa onan 26, 319,723) 1,897,500} 151,503) 225,000) 28, 143,726 

Minn 30, 353, 222} 3,355,000) 179,354) 600,000) 33, 287, 576 

ee 10, 590, 008 695, 000 , 288 80,000} 11, 266, 296 

ft” =e 2, 544, 056 162, 000 14, 745 25, 000 2, 695, 801 
as oe eaeaued 3, 846, 179 180, 000 22, 158) 12, 500 4, 035, 837 

eg. 

[eee 10, 733,019] 1, 486, 981 64,599; 295,000) 11, 989, 509 

EES 18, 641,794) 1, 649, 957 110, 003) 145, 000 20, 256, 754 

a 87, 381,781) 1,535, 000 490, 232| 1,675,000} 87,732,013 
ay | <heiinaiaa 22, 621, 696) 1,550,000} 130,253) 485,000) 23, 816,949 

eg. 

SASS 23, 313, 466] 3,349,000) 139,733) 1,100,000) 25, 702, 199 

i Ss 3, 680, 227 410, 000 ; 30, 000 4, 082, 195 

by _ as 72, 728,421) 4,947,000) 421,720) 800,000) 77, 297,141 
Reg. 

_ ss 5, 984, 221 897, 500 36, 489 75, 000 6, 843, 210 

Bs cc etext 15, 183,718} 1, 411,000 89,064; 126,000) 16, 557.782 

Idaho. ...... 4, 035, 352 710, 000 24, 7 20, 000 4, 750, 138 

| PES 6, 431, 621 830, 000 38, 639 59, 000 7, 241, 260 

 __ae 6, 776, 925} + 1, 105, 000 41, 809 85, 000 7, 838, 734 

. at 3, 120, 247 327, 588  } eae 3, 466, 521 
Reg. XII 

) a 226, 505, 138) 30, 482,085) 1, 359, 617) 5,550,000) 252, 796, 840 

Pee 2, 036, 724 690, 000 | Rae: 2, 740, 519 

Oreg-. a 19,814,031] 3,224,969) 122,659) 127,500) 23,034, 159 

.. ae 39, 393,098} 6,205,000} 243,550) 160,000) 45, 681, 648 
Territories: 

AIOGMS. ..<<c- 2, 202, 241 326, 079 2. Sa 2, 541, 368 

Hawaii... .... 9, 854, 083 828, 468 58, 308 50,000} 10, 690, 859 

















1 Social Security Board region. 


Source: U. 8S. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Ac- 
counts and Deposits. 
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or delinquent employer contributions, or a com- 
bination of both factors. 

The tremendous expansion in taxable pay rolls 
during the past year was evident in increased col- 
lections during July-September 1942, as compared 
with July-September 1941, in all but 12 States. 
Declines occurred in 11 of the 17 States in which 
experience rating became effective in 1942, and in 
Indiana, where modified rates have been in effect 
since 1940. In each of these 12 States except 
Missouri, the decline in the average State-wide tax 
rate was approximately equal to, if not greater 
than, the drop in collections from the third quarter 
of 1941 to the corresponding quarter of 1942. In 
a number of other experience-rating States, in- 
creases in taxable pay rolls more than covered the 
loss of revenue to State unemployment compensa- 
tion funds resulting from reduced contribution 
rates. Although 12 States had declines in collec- 


tions as compared with July-September 1941, . 


only 7 failed to collect as much in the first 9 
months of 1942 as they did in the corresponding 
period of last year. 

Ratio of benefits to collections.—The slight increase 
in collections during July-September 1942 was 
accompanied by a marked drop in benefit expendi- 
tures. As a result, only 30 cents of every $1 
collected was disbursed during the third quarter, 
although 44 and 36 cents had been paid out in 
the first and second quarters, respectively. More- 
over, 36 States reported no more than 25 percent 
of their third-quarter collections paid out in 
benefits, and in 12 of these States, including all 
but 1 of those in the Rocky Mountain area, the 
ratio was less than 10 percent. The July- 
September ratio for all States, however, was the 
same as in the corresponding period of 1941, 
though in sharp contrast to the 69 cents paid 
out for every $1 collected in July-September 1940. 

Only six States showed increases in their 
benefit-collection ratios from the second to the 
third quarters of 1942. In three of these— 
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Arkansas, Connecticut, and New York—sharp] 
increased expenditures overbalanced a slight rise 
in collections. Conversion unemployment and 
seasonal lay-offs caused the increased expenditures 
in Connecticut, while the beginning of uniform 
benefit years in Arkansas and New York caused 
the increases in those States. In Alabama and 
New Jersey, the higher benefit-collection ratio 
was due to greater disbursements combined with 
lower collections, while in Missouri it was due to 
reduced tax rates and to refunds granted employers 
for overpayments in the preceding quarter. 

The declining ratio of benefits to collections 
during the third quarter of 1942 brought the 
benefit-collection ratio down from an average 
of 40 percent for the first 6 months of the year 
to 37 percent for the 9-month period (table 9), 
The ratio for January-September 1942, however, 
was only slightly less than the ratio for the 
corresponding months of last year, although all 
but 15 States reported lower ratios. In 
most cases, the declines were marked, especially 
in the North Central, Rocky Mountain, and 
Pacific Coast areas. Increases over the first 9 
months of last year occurred in 9 industrial States, 
where there had been heavy conversion unem- 
ployment in the early part of the year. Experi- 
ence-rating tax reductions also accounted for 
increases in some of these States. 

For the first 9 months of 1942, only 7 States 
reported more than 50 cents in benefit payments 
for every $1 collected in contributions, and in 
none except Michigan was more than 61 cents 
paid out per $1 collected. In contrast, during 
January—September 1941, 15 States reported more 
than half their collections paid out in benefits, 
and in a number of them this ratio was substan- 
tially greater. At the other end of the scale, 25 
cents or less was disbursed in benefits for every 
$1 collected during January-September 1942 in 
18 States as compared with only 10 States during 
the first 9 months of 1941. 
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Disposition of Appealed Claims, July — December 1941* 


Administrative review, by an impartial tribunal, 
of benefit determinations which do not satisfy the 
worker or his employer is provided by all State 
unemployment compensation laws. If proce- 
dures for reinvestigating the evidence and adjust- 
ing the decision within the unemployment com- 
pensation agency fail to reconcile divergent views, 
appeals may be taken by any of the interested 
parties to an appeal tribunal. The initial tribu- 
nals—the lower appeal bodies—are composed of one 
referee or a board consisting of a salaried referee 
and one representative each of employers and 
employees, or some combination or variant of these 
two types. Most States permit appeal from the 
lower tribunal to a higher administrative body— 
usually the administrative agency itself or an inde- 
pendent board of review.’ If any party remains 
unconvinced by the decision of the higher appeal 
tribunal he may carry his appeal to the courts. 

On certain or all issues, especially labor disputes, 
many State laws empower the deputy of the agency 
to refer facts directly to the lower or higher appeal 
authority, which then makes an initial determi- 
nation. The following discussion, however, is 
concerned with the more important type of review 
case, which arises when a lower appeal authority 
reviews deputy determinations or amended de- 
terminations prepared by an adjustment section, 
or a higher authority reviews decisions of the 
deputy or the lower appeal authority. A third 
category, not included in this discussion, consists 
of cases which the appeal tribunals have remanded, 
referred, or dismissed or which have been with- 
drawn by the appellant. 

Issues involved in appealed cases arise out of 
the statutory requirements of State laws and fall 
into several main categories: the accuracy and 
completeness of the agency’s record of the workers’ 
wage credits; the inclusion of the employment 
within the coverage of the State law; the eligibility 
requirements that a worker must be able to work 
and available for work; and the various disquali- 
fying conditions under which benefits are sus- 
pended for some specified period, such as those 





* Prepared in the Reports and Analysis Division, Bureau of Employment 
Security. 

1 Five States—Connecticut, Hawaii, Massachusetts, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire—have only one appeal authority. Five other jurisdictions— 
Alaska, District of Columbia, Nevada, New Mexico, Vermont—did not 
handle any higher review cases during the second half of 1941. 
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which arise when a worker has left work volun- 
tarily, has refused to accept suitable work, has 
been discharged for misconduct, or is involved in a 
labor dispute. 

Analysis of reports from the States on appeal 
cases disposed of during the latter half of 1941 
reveals that differences regarding two questions— 
the claimant’s “ability and availability for work” 
and the allegation that he was ‘‘not unemployed”— 
were more numerous than cases involving any 
other single issue. Decisions involving voluntary 
leaving, coverage, and the accuracy or complete- 
ness of the agency’s record of the claimant’s wage 
credits ranked next. At the lower appeal stage, 
90 percent of the cases were initiated by benefit 
claimants, as compared with slightly more than 
58 percent of higher authority cases. Somewhat 
less than half of all review cases before the lower 
authorities were won by the claimants. In the 
appeals brought by employers, 58 percent were 
determined in favor of the claimant, but only 46 
percent of the appeals instituted by claimants 
were decided in their favor. This tendency for 
claimants to fare better in cases appealed by the 
employer was also a characteristic of the higher 
authorities’ decisions; claimants prevailed in 27 
percent of the cases in which they were the appel- 
lant, but they won 73 percent of the cases appealed 
by employers. On the whole, however, the cases 
disposed of by the higher authorities were less 
advantageous to claimants than lower review cases, 
since only 42 percent of the former resulted in 
decisions in favor of the claimant. 


1 For a discussion of the substantive content of the various issues, see 
“Issues Involved in Decisions on Disputed Claims for Unemployment Bene- 
fits,”” Social Security Yearbook, 1940, pp. 31-33. 


Table 1.—Percentage distribution of cases reviewed by 
lower and higher appeal authorities, by issue in- 
volved, July-December 1941 























Lower appeal | Higher appeal 
Issue involved sutneniien authorities 

TE is ct nnncncsadctetonnahes 26,646 2, 442 
RE Ps ct ceseeccscscetscccoss 100. 0 100.0 
Ability, availability, and not unemployed. 22.5 23.3 
Lil A eee 21.7 12.8 
Coverage.__....-.- pandisemdeusimamiion Obama 12.8 23.1 
} ll POPOL: 11.7 8.1 
Labor disputes.............-.- bikie 8.1 6.3 
I dod. bins ie iehitincsiecinateiddsasiilomea 7.6 6.7 
aes ae 6.2 4.8 
ES 8 ARCS SE I 2 RS eT 3.8 7.9 
PEF LEEL ELE LILA AG EE Be 5.6 7.0 
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Finally, the data indicate the promptness with 
which the cases were decided. About one-fifth 
of the 26,900 lower authority decisions in 50 
States were handed down within a month of the 
filing date, while approximately the same propor- 
tion was disposed of in 31-45 days, in 46-60 days, 
and in 61-90 days. Thus, about 80 percent were 
disposed of within 3 months, as compared with 74 
percent of the 3,500 higher authority cases. 

In addition to data for the last 6 months of 
1941, the analysis has drawn upon a study of 
appeals during July 1940-June 1941. A sample 
of benefit decisions during this period was ana- 
lyzed by the Reports and Analysis Division, but 
the sample proved to be unrepresentative. There- 
fore, the entire 18-month period has not been 
analyzed as a continuous whole, but rather the 
emphasis has been placed upon the last 6 months 
of 1941, with occasional references to the previous 
year if the material is consistent and relevant. 


Volume of Appeals 


Reports of State agencies for the last 6 months 
of 1941 indicate that 31,600 cases were disposed 
of by the lower and 4,000 cases by the higher 
appeal authorities. Almost 85 percent of the 
lower appeal cases involved the review of an initial 
decision; fewer than 1 percent were initial cases 
on which no previous determination had been 
made by the initial authority. The remainder 
were withdrawn, remanded to the claims examiner, 
referred to a higher authority, consolidated with 
other cases, or dismissed without decision. At 
the higher stage, 61 percent were reviews of initial 
determinations or lower authority decisions, 26 
percent consisted of initial cases, and 13 percent 
were withdrawn, remanded, referred, or dismissed 
without decision. 














Type of case Number Percent 
NI, ocean cdeoctiodnesddedensiuenines 31, 607 100.0 
ES Te a ee EE EN 26, 646 84.3 
ee as nit cine dan tntmindmsniinedl 251 _ 
Referred, remanded, dismissed, and withdrawn 
Atal Aitnin tid sini apeitenisaninhadaaadminnihgdeaindieine 4,710 14.9 
EE 3, 998 100. 0 
SE ER Ee ASE a 2, 442 61.1 
a Se ae 1, 031 25.8 
Referred, remanded, dismissed, and withdrawn 
Pp nacddedbdinecesengunessdetscdébibnsdiobedees 525 13.1 











Almost one-third of the 26,600 decisions of lower 
authorities were handed down in New York; 60 


58 


percent were accounted for by the highly indus. 
trialized States of New York, Massachusetts, 
Illinois, Ohio, California, and Pennsylvania. The 
smallest number of cases arose in States * in the 
Rocky Mountain area. 

Since the volume of appeal cases in the various 
States is not significant in the light of differences 
in the numbers of covered workers, the ratio of 
lower appeal cases to new benefit claims disposed 
of on first determination has been selected as the 
criterion for measuring the relative volume of 
appeal cases (table 2). For the country as a 
whole, 9 cases were appealed to lower tribunals 
for every 1,000 claims, but the State ratios ranged 
from 90 per 1,000 in Hawaii to 2 or less per 1,000 
in Louisiana, Montana, Nevada, Utah, Virginia, 
and Wyoming. Fairly high ratios, 14-26 per 
1,000 new claims, were found in 12 States. The 
States with the smallest absolute number of cases 
also had the lowest ratio of appeal cases to new 
claims, perhaps because of the great distances 
between towns in these States and the difficulties 
in holding hearings. Several Southern States also 
had relatively few lower appeal cases, probably 
because claimants had insufficient knowledge of 
their rights under the unemployment compensa- 
tion law. The farm States in the West Central 
area had, as a group, the highest ratios.® 

Three-fourths of the 251 initial cases handled 
by the lower appeal authorities arose in Indiana, 
North Dakota, and New Jersey. While Indiana 
and New Jersey, like 18 other States, permit initial 
determinations to be made on any issue by the 
lower appeal body, North Dakota provides that 
only labor-dispute cases shall receive such special 
treatment if so directed by the agency. More 
than 1,000 of the 4,700 cases disposed of without a 
decision were in New York, 590 in Illinois, and 
520 in California. Together, these 3 States 
accounted for the same percentage of these cases 
as of review cases—45 percent. 

More than 37 percent of the 2,400 higher author- 
ity decisions on cases appealed from the lower 
appeal and initial authorities arose in New York. 
Nearly 8 percent arose in New Jersey, while 
Illinois, California, and Pennsylvania each had 

3 Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Wyoming. 

4A time lag of 3 months has been allowed between the new-claims and 
appeal series, since it is likely that most of the appeals during the latter half 
of 1941 were on new claims disposed of between April and September 1941. 


§'The Minnesota agency makes a practice of sending al! doubtful cases 
to the appeal body. 
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Setts, times as many claimants as cases were involved __ benefit rights of farmers and agricultural workers 
The jn decisions of the higher appeal bodies. In Utah, who had some covered employment during the 
n the 1,500 claimants were involved in 12 cases, chiefly year but were held unavailable for work when they 
labor disputes; California also had more than 1,000 returned to their customary employment. 
r10us claimants in 143 cases. Georgia’s 29 cases in- The ratio of higher to lower appeal cases carries 
ences : 
tio of Table 2.—Outcome and source of review cases disposed of by lower appeal authorities, by State, July-December 1941 
Dosed [Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Aug. 10, 1942) 
S the 
10 f Cases involving review of initial authority decisions 
8) | 
as a a — | er bg Suseens of note in | Cases appealed by claimant ! | Cases appealed by employer ! 
unals sag epee) Sor or of appeal Number | sions per 1,000 hae 
reg — | decisions | Number | of claim- | new benefit | 
nged | of cases | ants in- | claims dis- | Number won by— Number won by— 
| volved posed of on Claim- | Claim- Total |__ _| Total 
l 5000 first deter- | ants won| ants lost | number | | number 
ee | mination Claimant |Employer Claimant | Employer 
rinia, rn Tse | ee PE: & 
per Total. 31,607 | 26, 646 | 34, 111 | 9.2) 47.5 | 52.5 | 24,089 | 11, 165 | 12, 924 2, 546 1, 485 1,061 
- - ; 
The Region I: 
Connecticut. ___. 704 566 5b 20.7 35.7| 64.3 527 181 346 39 21 18 
cases Maine 194 134 | 134 5.4 38.1} 61.9 123 43 80 il 4 3 
Massachusetts 2, 848 1,786 | 1,786 | 10.9 20.4 | 79.6 1, 583 201 1, 292 203 73 130 
new New Hampshire 83 70 | 72 | 4.9 | 38. 6 61.4 67 25 42 3 2 1 
Rhode Island 498 335 335 | 10.1 29.3} 70.7 335 98 237 0 0 0 
inces Vermont 33 20 29 | 9.0 | 55.0 | 45.0 19 10 gy 1 1 0 
. Region IT: | | 
ities New York... 8, 331 8,331 | 8,331 14.1 51.7 48.3 8, 331 4, 308 4, 023 0) (?) (*) 
Region IIT: 
also Delaware 27 23 | 23 4.7 | 7.8 52.2 21 9 12 2 2 0 
New Jersey 1, 121 932 | 932 | 6.8 51.1 48.9 925 471 454 7 5 2 
ably | neg mnsy vant. 1.379| 1,270) 1,270} 5.5| 368 63.2} 1,269 466 803 1 1 0 
egion : | 
re of District of Columbia 102 73 | 7 .6 | 52.1 47.9 73 38 | 35 0 0 0 
: Maryland 598 447 | 447 | 11.7 43.6 56.4 447 195 | 252 0 0 0 
nsa- | North Carolina 336 331 331 | 7.1 | 37.5 62. 5 | 245 80 | 165 86 44 42 
Virginia 84 | 7 | 67 4) 55.2 44.8 | 66 36 | 30 1 1 0 
itral wes West, Vireinia 492 414} 2, 204 | 1.4) 342 65.8| 366 | 45 | 43 19 24 
egion ° } | | 
| Kentucky 621 578 578 14.8 | 2.2 57.8 | 296 | 117 179 | 282 127 155 
Michigan 879 721 | 960 3.4 | 56.0 44.0 623 | 338 285 98 32 
dled | weg ess 1,615 | 1,435 | 1, 588 17.2| 47.6 52.4 | 1,184) 540 | 644 251 143 108 
' gion ; ' | | 
ana, | Illinois 2, 345 1, 755 1, 755 6.8| 55.5 44.5| 1,479 | 836 | 643 276 138 138 
: Indiana 516 319 319 | 84) 43.6 56. 4 295 | 120 | 175 24 19 5 
1ana Wisconsin 265 173 | 173 7.4 42.2 57.8 | 102 35 67 71 38 33 
a Region VII: 
itial Alabama 231 186 | 186 | 5.2 | 60. 2 | 39.8 136 | 62 | 74 50 50 0 
Florida... 314 247 247 | 3.5| 618] 38.2 221 139 | 82 25 13 12 
the Georgia 249 193} 197 5.2| 544) 456| I71| 88 | 83 | 22 17 5 
Mississippi 78 | 65 65 3.4 | 46.2 53.8 | 65 30 35 | 0 0 0 
that South Carolina 297 225 225 8.9) 3331 66.7] 169 | 59 110 | 56 16 40 
+ Tennessee 259 195 199 4.1 | 37. 2 | 62.8 | 188 | 70 118 3 1 2 
cial Region VIII: | | 
{ lowa 565 513 | 513 25.0 48.7 | 51.3 | 471 | 239 | 232 42 ul 31 
ore Minnesota 752 597 597 20. 6 | 58.5 | 41.5 | 303 | 119 | 184 294 230 64 
Nebraska 141 103 111 13.9 | 35.0| 65.0 55 14 | 41 48 22 26 
uta North Dakota 117 60 60 5.5) 43.3) 56.7 40 | 17 | 23 20 9 ll 
d South Dakota 43 42 42 | 13.8 40. 5 59.5 33 | 10 | 23 y 7 2 
an Region IX: | | | | 
Arkansas 221 199 216 6.2 | 57.3 42.7 198 | 114 84 | 1 0 1 
ates Kansas 133 106 106 7.9 | 49.1 50.9 | 93 | 43 50 | 13 9 4 
Missouri 540 469 533 9.6 | 51.6 43.4 | 317 | 138 179 | 152 104 48 
ases Oklahoma 147 121 131 5.5 | 62.8 | 37.2 113 | 68 45 | 8 . 0 
Region X: | | | | 
Louisiana 120 112 112 1.5|/ 50.9 49.1 112 | 57 55 | 0 0 0 
New Mexico 18 16 | 16 3.1 eo | & 15 8 | 7 | 1 0 1 
10I- Texas 1, 095 985 985 13.7 48.0 | 52.0 | 815 | 362 453 | 170 111 59 
Region XI: | | 
wer Arizona 55 53 | 64 6.5 | 52.8 7.2 44 20 24 | 9 8 1 
k Colorado 82 70 70 5.0 | 7.1 52.9 | 68 | 31 | 37 | 2 2 0 
OPK. Idaho 137 | 111 | 111 19.0 | 57.7 42.3 111 64 | 47 | 0 0 0 
hil Montana 16 12 | 12 1.6 yO |}; & 12 5 | 7 | 0 0 0 
ue Utah 21 20 | 1, 477 2.1 Oo | & 19 2 17 | 0 0 ° 
WV yoming... 9 9 9 2.4 (?) | (3) 9 | 5 4) 0 
had Region XII: | 
California 1, 944 1, 424 2, 986 8.1 | 57.7 42.3 | 1,235 681 | 554 189 140 49 
Nevada 8 | 7 7 | 24/) @ | 7 | 3 4 0 0 0 
Oregon 172 100 487 | 8.9 62.0] 38.0] 81 | 7 | 34 19 15 4 
s and Washington 635 | 489 2, 242 14.5 36.6 63.4 | 476 | 176 | 300 13 3 10 
- half Territories: | | | | 
41 Alaska 0 0 | 0 | 0 0 | 0 | 0 0 0 0 0 
: Hawaii. . 137 | 137 | 137 | 89.8 100. 0 | o | 136 136 | 0 1 1 0 
cases 
1 Excludes 11 “‘no appellant cases.” ? Data not reported. 3 Percentages not computed for States with fewer than 25 cases. 
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more significance than the absolute number of 
higher cases, and, for the country as a whole, this 
ratio was 9 higher appeals to every 100 lower 
appeals. Georgia, New Jersey, Wisconsin, and 
West Virginia had large proportions of their lower 


cases passed on to higher authorities. Very low 
ratios were found in Maryland, Arizona, Rhode 
Island, Colorado, and Florida. 

All but 17 of 1,031 initial cases considered by the 
higher authorities were from New Jersey. This 


Table 3.—Outcome and source of review cases disposed of by higher appeal authorities, by State, July-December 194] 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Aug. 10, 1942] 






























































Cases involving review of initial and lower authority decisions 
ei ome int ties diet ¥ | Cnnen a i 
‘ Number Number which | oh | ap peaiec ye aimant aseS appeaiec y € mployer i 
Social Security Board f al Numbe hi | 
region and State 0 7 ° Number igher au- eileclidiemnichaiieia iia ere 
decisions | Number | of claim-| thority de- 
of cases | ants in- (cisions per 100) | Number won by— | Number won by— 
volved |lower suthor-| Claimant Claimant) Total Lees ‘ wane 
ity decisions | won | lost number number 
|Claimant Employer Claimant Employer 
fa | 3.008/ 2442] 7,441 92| 41.7) 583 | 1, 442 | 384) 1,058 08 512 196 
Region I: } 
REST 3 Ee PED CS See os os : 7, 
lea 9 9 9 é7/ @ | @ | 9 0 9 | 0 0 0 
SR ES Se Secs ae drtapamanthe Sod a ~ 
"38 IGS CRESS SA SSeS ' a ne 
Rhode Island.________ 18 13 172 3.9 (8) @) 13 | 9 4 0 0 0 
CR 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 | 0 0 | 0 0 0 
Region II: | | 
ED 954 912 921 10.9 44.4 55.6 482 | 102 380 2865 239 47 
Region III: | 
Delaware_....___ 5 4 4 (*) () ®) 3 | 0 3 0 0 0 
New Jersey alba 1, 271 190 190 20.4 40.0 | 60.0 126 | 41 85 | 24 ) 5 
Pennsylvania. _ 1 2S2e 150 129 129 10. 2 16.4 83.6 64 5 59 i) 2 
Region IV 
District of Columbia 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
alee 2 11 1} 2.5 () (3) 11 | 7 | 4 0 0 0 
North Carolina. 45 39 282 1.8 45.2 54.8 24 9 5 7 § 2 
Virginia_____ __ 8 5 5 7.6 (3) () 1 0} | 3 l 2 
pag Virginia____._- 69 63 345 15.2 13.6 86. 4 47 5 | 42 12 3 u 
Kentucky____. ‘os 64 53 265 9.2 32.1 7.9 18 | 3 | 15 35 14 21 
Michigan -_- | 91 73 360 10.1 50.0 50.0 32 | 9 | 23 38 265 12 
SS 197 80 7 5.6 24. 5 77.5 58 | 13 | 5 | 22 5 17 
Region VI | 
SE 184 169 169 9.6 40.8 59. 2 126 36 yo 43 33 10 
A 27 22 22 6.9 (3) @ | 12 5 7 9 6 3 
Wisconsin __......._.. 46 46 46 26. 6 50.0 0 18 4 14 | 2 19 9 
Region VII | 
Alabama.......__- 14 10 10 5.4 (3) @) 5 | 0 5 5 5 0 
Sana 13 11 46 4.5 @) (3) 4 I 3 7 6 1 
aa 29 29 585 15.0 | 76.9 23.1 16 11 5 10 9 1 
Mississ asinine! 9 8 8 123; @® | @& 5 4 l 2 2 0 
South Carolina_______| 22 2 2 8.9 (3) | (3) 10 5 5 ~ 4 4 
Tennessee. __. 2 2 25 11.8 (3) | (3) i) 3 | 6 0 0 0 
Region VIIT: 
Iowa ee 36 34 34 6.6 | 44.1 | 55.9 2B 6 17 11 9 2 
Minnesota. .......... 72 69 69 11.6 | 65. 2 34.8 | 58 35 vA) 1 10 1 
Nebraska ?______. Rik AES) SOA, SP me 
North Dakota. ___. 6 6 6 10.0 (3) (3) 3 | 0 3 0 0 0 
South Dakota. __. 10 9 y (4) () (3) 8 | 3 | 5 1 l 0 
Region IX: 
Arkansas. _.....__- 16 16 40 8.0 (3) @) | 4 0 | 4 9 4 0 
SR 15 12 167 11.3 () (?) 7 3 4 . 4 l 
ERR 62 54 89 11.5 60.4 39.6 | 19 5 14 34 27 7 
Oklahoma. ........... 16 14 15 11.6 ®) | (3) 8 6 2 6 3 3 
Region X: | 
Louisiana es ee 6 6 6 5.4 | (-) | (3) 4 2 2 l l 0 
New Mexico.......... 0 0 0 0 0 | Oo | 0 0 0 0 0 0 
I R 207 53 53 | 5.4 36.0 | 64.0 | 35 | 14 21 15 4 ll 
Region XI: | 
2 2 a 3.8 ® | @® | 1 0 I I 0 
Colorado . 3 4 4.3 (?) (3) 0 | 0 0 1 I 0 
aes 15 15 15 13. 5 (?) | (3) } 13 2 1! I 1 0 
Montana 6 6 6 (*) | (4) (’) 5 1 4 l l 0 
a 12 12} 1,469 (s) | @ | @ 12 0 12 0 0 0 
Wyoming | 2 2 2 (*) () } () } 2 | 0 | 2 0 0 0 
Region XII: 
California........... | 152 143} 1,014 0.0} 41.3) 387 89 | 30 50 4 29 25 
GR 0 0 0 0 | 0 | 0 | 0 0 0 0 0 0 
te 19 10 13 10.0 | ® | (8) | 5 | 1 4) 5 5 0 
Washington.......__. t) 57 431 1.7| 123 87.7 | 53 | 4 | 49 4 1 
Territories: 
es 0 0 0} 0 0 0 | 0) 0 | 0 0 0 0 
Hawaii ?__. PASE GRE wrne[-n-nerenee|onenenee aa a i anne } : 
! Excludes 292 ‘no appellant cases” and “initial authority appeais.”’ § Ratios not computed for States with fewer than 50 lower review cases. 
3 Only 1 appeal authority in this State. 5 Excludes 86 cases involving 24,116 claimants in a labor dispute, which 


3 Percentages not computed for States with fewer than 25 cases. 
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were handled by the State director of labor. 
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State, like 13 others, provides that the initial deter- 
mination on labor disputes shall be made by the 
final administrative appeal body. Of the 525 
cases withdrawn, referred, remanded, and dis- 
missed, 154 were from Texas and 117 from Ohio.*® 


Issues Involved 


Lower authorities —F¥or the Nation as a whole, 
the most important issue in cases appealed to 
lower tribunals during July-December 1941 con- 
cerned ability and availability for work and not 
unemployed (table 1). The second most impor- 
tant issue was voluntary leaving, followed by 
coverage and wage credits. These four issues 
accounted for 69 percent of the total. During the 
year July 1940—June 1941, disputes over the 
accuracy and completeness of records of wage 
credits was the foremost issue in appeal cases, and 
together with voluntary leaving, ability and avail- 
ability, and coverage had accounted for about 75 
percent of all cases. Appeal decisions involving 
claims and registration, partial unemployment, 
other remuneration, waiting period, seasonality, 
and miscellaneous issues constituted only 6 per- 
cent of all appeals in July-December 1941 and 
7 percent in the prior 12 months. The incidence 
of these issues among the States was far from 
uniform, even apart from the States in which one 
or more of the disqualifications did not exist 
(table 4).? 

Voluntary leaving—22 percent of all cases— 
was the second most important issue in terms of 
the national total, but it accounted for more than 
half of all decisions in South Dakota, New Hamp- 
shire, Colorado, Iowa, Arizona, Idaho, and Rhode 
Island. In four of these States that issue had 
been significant during the preceding year as well. 
The terms of the disqualification for voluntary 
leaving were very severe in many of these States; 
consequently, appeals were numerous. For ex- 
ample, in South Dakota a worker’s benefit rights 
earned from any employer were forfeited if he 
voluntarily quit his job without good cause. 
In three States the disqualification holds for the 
duration of the unemployment, while, in several 





* Smaller numbers came from Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

'The percentage distribution of issues within each State is not too well 
adapted for comparisons among the States. In some cases, particular issues 
will appear unduly important because of the absence of certain disqualifica- 
tion provisions or certain types of cases, while in others very large percentages 
will be the result, not of the significance of any particular issue, but of the 
insignificance of the remaining questions. 
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others, a reduction of benefit rights was required. 
Voluntary leaving is considered so serious an 
offense in some States that very few cases involving 
this issue arise. Instead, employers tend to raise 
other issues, such as availability for work, dis- 
charge for misconduct, or refusal of suitable work. 
In this way, a worker’s benefit rights may be 
restricted, but the disqualification will not be for 
voluntary leaving. 

Coverage is particularly difficult to analyze as 
a source of appeals, because State procedures 
vary widely. New York, for example, handles all 
appeals on coverage questions which involve con- 
tribution payments by an administrative process 
paralleling that for appeals on benefit rights, but 
other States do not regard appeals on contri- 
butions in the same light as benefit appeals. The 
latter States only consider whether employment 
was covered or wages were earned from a specific 
employer. The relative importance of the issue 
in New York is explained partly by the broader 
concept of the issue; it may also be related to the 
size of the State, the complicated statutory ex- 
clusions from coverage, and the attempts of 
employers to evade payment of contributions— 
which may be a more important problem in New 
York than elsewhere. While coverage had figured 
prominently in Minnesota in the earlier period 
studied, it was a minor issue in the latter half 
of 1941. Florida and Missouri, however, were 
conspicuous for high percentages of cases on this 
question in both periods. In Missouri, a great 
deal of difficulty had been presented by the com- 
mon-control provision * of the State law. Flor- 
ida’s large number of employers with businesses 
in other States, as well as the seasonal character 
of its industries, might explain the high percentage 
of appeals on this issue. 

Cases concerning the accuracy and completeness 
of wage records comprised 82 percent of all cases 
in the District of Columbia; during July 1940-June 
1941 they had constituted 78 percent. Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Illinois, and New York likewise had a 
fairly high proportion of wage-credit cases; both 
New York and Illinois had had fairly significant 
percentages in the earlier period as well. The 
fact that the District of Columbia law covers 
employers of one or more workers increases the 

* Two or more units, each of which employs fewer than 8 workers, are 


subject to the State law if they are under common ownership or contro! and 
together employ 8 or more workers, 
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possible number of small employers whose wage 
reports must be on file in order to make benefit 
computations and thus increases the possibility 
of contests and appeals if any such reports are 
missing. In New York, recordkeeping was less 
troublesome than obtaining reports from a large 
number of firms, including fly-by-night clothing 
manufacturers and contractors who might have 
been trying to evade coverage. These difficulties, 


in addition to other administrative factors, were 
responsible for the recent statutory amendment 
increasing the lag between the base period and 
the start of the new benefit year from 3 to 5 
months. 

The procedure for handling appeals involving 
labor disputes differs greatly among the States, 
a fact which partially explains the variations in 
the number of cases arising from this issue, 


Table 4.—Percentage distribution of review cases disposed of by lower appeal authorities, by issue involved, by State, 
July-December 1941 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Aug. 10, 1942] 


















































Cases in- Percentage distribution ! of review cases by issue involved 
volving — — — 
| 
State | Teview Of | ability | 
initial AN j , | | Refusal of , 
‘lane oe ‘ie | | Coverage erediee | iss | suitable | 7 All other 
| decision ployed work 
0 en eR Rey ALS 2 | 26, 646 22.5 | 21.7 | 12.8 | 11.7 8.1 7.6 6.2 94 
States with experience-rating provisions in | 
effect in 1942: 
Alabam | 186 81.7 48 1.1 5 Oo | 5.9 3. 8 22 
Arizona 53 1.9 54. 11.3 5.7 | 0 | 0 24.5 L9 
Arkansas... 199 23.7 | 18. 6 4.5 | 23.1 10.6 | 4.5 | 5 0 
California 1,424 33. 5 28 | 6.5 6.9 | 22.1 | 2.8 | 2 29 
Colorado-- 7 7.1 61.4 | 2.9 | 1.4 Oo | 12.9 14.3 0 
Connecticut 2. 566 44.9 | 35. 5 21] 5] 3.0 21 10. € 13 
Delaware = aS ocd awe I. ‘ 
Florida 247 30.8 | 14. 2 | 16. 2 | 19.8 4 8.5 .3 8 
Georgia 193 15.0 | 37.3 | 13.0 7.3 6 9.3 1 26 
ee ee 137 aut 0 | Oo | 0 0 Oo | 9 0 
| 
Ee eee 319 16.3 25.1 | 1.9 | 22 | 0 26. 3 7 20.7 
SE ited eniiatencnsencommnieene 513 12.5 56. 5 | 5.1 6 | 4 4.7 | 18.3 1.9 
iiidiiniibsdebnheonahbeodincs 106 63. 2 9.4 16.0 2.8 | o | 1.9 | 5.7 1.0 
a snisbiione 578 16.8 39. 5 | 0 3.6 1.7 | 12.6 18.7 7.1 
SESE 1, 786 15.7 39. 2 | 1.2 4.8 | 35.6 1.2] 0 23 
TT 721 28. 3 22.6 | 13. 5 6.7 | 2.9 6.9 9.8 0.3 
Abdtipescnbes- coccosesencens 597 1.2 39.3 | 2.3 6.7 38. 2 | 3 8.9 3.1 
ES a ee 469 26.4 27.5 | 14.5 7.5 | 3.3 2.6 13.9 44 
i adi tan nictinnk cont 103 17.5 33.0 | 5.8 18. 4 | o | 10.7 7.8 48 
New Hampsbire?..................... 70 &6 68. 6 | 0 0 0 7.1 8.6 7.1 
| 
| 
a Sea 932 87.2 6.2 8 1.3 | 0 2.4 1.8 3 
New Mexico................-....-.--- Ee ee ess) ee Tel ee ' | oe 
el AB TS AEA 60 2.3 41.7 0 10.0 0 3.3 | 8.3 8.4 
SES Se eae 1, 435 18.7 10.3 8.6 8.4 | 0 17.8 | 4 3L4 
Gi cdimencmnedinedanmiinaenan 121 74.4 5.0 9.9 5.0 1.6 | a 2 8 
SA a eae ee 100 33.0 10.0 3.0 8.0 | 27.0 | 6.0 | 9.0 4.0 
ie eae a te 225 2.1 37.3 | 1.8 .9 | o | 14.2 22.7 0 
South Dakota..................-....-- 42 o | 69. 0 0 | 4.8 | 0 0 26. 2 0 
a aaa aa aa 985 23.5 42.7 3 | ot 0 4.2 | 21.4 7.2 
i nbabntehennncactmamcoeannnas A A SS ee ee ee ener. Sree eee I. ad 
Vv oe een 67 29.8 19.4 9. 13.4 0 1.5 | 26.9 0 
TE 414 28.8 37.9 oF 6.5 3.9 22) 10.9 9.1 
vm idedagcesentsenssceqnnsontn ry 5.8 21.4 2.9 2.3 mie 7.5 37.0 17.9 
ind isaeieicse. § I Riiacddactedunhpnddieninanindanegddasumeiesehnanes wees! SESE , ; saad 
States without Soenonting provi- 
sions = lens in I P 
73 1.4 2.7 9.6 82.2 | 0 a 0 4.1 
111 16.2 54.1 8.1 10.8 0 .9 6.3 3.6 
1, 755 30.1 19. 2 9.6 22. 5 0 9.3 6.3 | 3.0 
112 42.0 15. 1 27 32.1 .9 3.6 1.8 | 1.8 
> =s = 15 3.0 17.9 8.2 14.9 | 
’ 1 1.4 6 a 11.4 17.0 | : 
65 4.6 7.7 4.6 18. 5 | 0 1.5 3.1 0 
Rs PREM: ek ees eee a | =e 
|| et: | | — I. 
i etbiinadenésninoseahsene 8, 331 | 11.8 | 0.5 | 30. 3 | 2'.1 | 1.8 7.4 | 22 15.9 
SE i nncccccncncesesdocsesq 331 4.7 2. 2 | 6 | 1.8 | 0 | 7.6 19.0 21 
TT 1, 270 1.1 44.9 3.2 | 23 | 38. 3 | 1.0 0 9.2 
SE iviptenncencenensncementns 335 14.3 51.7 | 0 13.7 | Oo | 14.3 | ) 3.0 
FemNNEe.-----------n2n--n-e--==- ies 61.5 14.4 | 3.6 | 9.2 | L0 | 2.6 | 7 2.0 
alia a scceitiacncuichinceivinbioea 459 | 48.1 | 12.3 | 1.0 | 4.5 | 29.7 | 1.6 2-0 8 








' Percentage distribution not computed for States with fewer than 25 cases. 


1 Connecticut, Hawaii, Massachusetts, Nebraska, and New Hampshire 


have only 1 appeal authority. 
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The laws of 14 States provide that findings of 
fact in labor-dispute issues shall be transmitted 
to the higher appeal authority for initial deter- 
mination; therefore, in these States such a case 
would come before the lower authority only if a 
claimant or his employer appealed from this 
initial determination. The case might reach the 
higher appeals authority a second time, but only 
if an appeal were taken from the decision of the 
lower tribunal. Presumably, an appeal would be 
less likely to occur in States where the first deter- 
mination had been made by the higher authority, 
since such decisions are likely to carry more 
weight than those of local-office deputies. 

Decisions involving the labor-dispute issue 
constituted 30-40 percent of all lower-authority 
cases in Minnesota, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, 
and Washington, although they were only 8 per- 
eent for the Nation as a whole. None of the 
States with significant proportions of cases on 
this issue had special statutory requirements that 
such cases must be referred to either higher or 
lower administrative appeal bodies for initial 
determination. This fact, along with variations 
in the degree of unionization and employer 
organization, probably accounts for the higher 
proportion of labor-dispute cases in these States. 

The operation of the suitable-work disqualifica- 
tion frequently involves a double disqualification. 
For example, an employee might leave his job 
voluntarily or be dismissed, be disqualified for 
voluntary leaving or for misconduct, and subse- 
quently receive an offer of the same work from 
his former employer which, when refused, would 
result in the imposition of the disqualification 
for refusal of suitable work. This practice is 
most prevalent in States with experience-rating 
provisions and active employer associations. 
Such a disqualification has also been used to 
circumvent the absence of a statutory disquali- 
fication for misconduct or voluntary leaving.® 
Refusal of suitable work was fairly important as a 
cause of appeals in Indiana, California, Ohio, 
Rhode Island, and South Carolina. Indiana and 
South Carolina had also had fairly high per- 
centages in the year ended June 1941. 

Appeal decisions involving the misconduct issue 
constituted a high percentage of all cases in Ha- 





* During the 6-month period under consideration all States except Pennsyl- 
vania had a misconduct disqualification. New York had just added volun- 
tary leaving and Massachusetts misconduct as disqualifications. 
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waii, Wisconsin, Virginia, South Dakota, Arizona, 
South Carolina, Texas, and North Carolina. 
Five of these States had also had considerable 
proportions of such cases in the preceding year. 
The penalty for misconduct is severe in all of 
them, particularly in Wisconsin and South Da- 
kota. Experience rating, too, played a part, 
since employers in States with such provisions 
either in operation or soon to become effective 
were likely to raise the question of disqualifica- 
tion of their former workers on the grounds of 
misconduct more frequently than employers with 
no direct interest in benefit expenditures. Experi- 
ence-rating provisions had been effective in both 
Wisconsin and South Dakota since 1940 or before; 
in Virginia and Texas they were effective during 
1941; and in Arizona, North Carolina, and South 
Carolina they would be operative in January 1942 
or 1943. It is also likely that workers were more 
inclined to appeal when the penalty for miscon- 
duct was severe. 

Some of the issues which were minor in the 
country as a whole, and which have been grouped 
together in the tables under the heading “ All 
other,’’ were fairly important in individual States. 
For example, cases involving fraud accounted for 
only 4 percent of the total, but constituted 11 
percent of all New York and 8 percent of the 
Pennsylvania decisions. Claim and registration 
was the issue in less than 3 percent of all cases, 
but accounted for 6 percent of all Michigan cases. 
Partial unemployment, other remuneration, and 
seasonality showed no conspicuously high per- 
centage in individual States, although 2 percent of 
Maine’s cases were concerned with partial un- 
employment, in contrast to 0.2 percent for the 
country as a whole. Two percent of Orgeon’s 
cases were appealed on the seasonality issue as 
opposed to 0.1 percent for the whole country. 
The remaining issues accounted for only 3 percent 
of all cases, but in Ohio, Indiana, and Wisconsin, 
the proportions were considerably greater. The 
fact that 27 percent of the Ohio cases fell in the 
miscellaneous group probably reflects the large 
volume of cases invoiving the average weekly 
wage issue; since the proportion had been 42 
percent during the 1940-41 period, the contro- 
versy over the State’s complicated formula for 
determining the amount of weekly benefits had 
evidently subsided somewhat. 

Higher authorities—The issues involved in 
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higher authority cases did not rank in the same For the country as a whole, the relatively lower 
order as in lower appeal cases (table 5). While ranking of the issues of suitable work, labor dis. 
ability and availability for work and not unem- __ putes, and misconduct was reversed in some States, 
ployed were together the most important issue for In Ohio, 41 percent of the higher appeal cases fel] 
the Nation, coverage assumed almost twice as in the miscellaneous category; the majority prob. 
much importance as voluntary leaving. This ably involved the average weekly wage question, 
situation was probably due to the fact that claim- On the whole, the pattern of distribution of the 
ants had won a very large proportion of coverage __ higher cases was very similar to that of the lower 
cases at the lower stage and dissatisfied employers appeal cases, with the variations among the States 
carried the cases to the higher authorities..° remaining fairly constant. 
Fraud was more important at the higher stage— 
7.9 percent of the cases as opposed to 3.8 percent 
at the lower level. These four issues accounted 
for somewhat more than two-thirds of all the 
higher appeal cases, a slightly greater proportion 
than during the 1940-41 period. Labor dis- 
putes, misconduct, and refusal of suitable work 
were less significant for the Nation as a whole 
than they had been at the lower appeal stage. 
New Jersey had a very high proportion of cases 
(71 percent) on ability and availability for work 
and not unemployed. Coverage was the most 
important issue in Texas, Missouri, and New York, 
while voluntary-leaving cases were prominent in 
Iowa and Pennsylvania. 


Source of Appeal 

Lower authorities.—As might be expected, ap- 
proximately 9 of every 10 appeals from initia] 
determinations were made by claimants (table 2), 
Claimants filed more than 50 percent of the 
appeals in every State. Practically all appeals 
were made by claimants in New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania, which together accounted for 
about 40 percent of all appeals. The range among 
the other States was slight, since in 35 States 
employees appealed more than 85 percent of the 
cases, exactly as in the year ended June 30, 1941, 
In the remaining 15 States the range was from 50 
to 85 percent. In 10 States all appeals were made 
by workers during the latter half of 1941, while 


# In the 1940-41 period, claimants won 63 percent of coverage cases at the = =©only 2 States had this percentage in the previ 
lower level; 71 percent of coverage cases at the higher stage were appealed by ? y 5 S| 6 previous 
employers, in contrast to 45 percent for all cases. 12 months. 





Table 5.—Percentage distribution of review cases disposed of by higher appeal authorities, by issue involved, by 
State,' July-December 1941 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Aug. 10, 1942] 












































Cases Percentage distribution of review cases by issue involved 
—s , ——_——- oumial 
State a Ability 
initial saitlahilit , ‘ , Refusal of | | 
authority —. be mn Coverage wo ad suitable |Misconduct; All other 
decision 4 credits dispute work 
unemployed 
| 
Total, 46 States !?_.............. 2, 442 23.3 12.8 23.1 8.1 6.3 6.7 | 4.8 14.9 
States with experience-rating provisions | 
in effect in 1942: 
eth chink dtinee os mmiegelnin 143 30.7 2.1 12.6 4.9 23.8 19. 6 7 5.6 
ES eS 29 6.9 34.5 20.7 10.3 10.3 3. 5 10.3 3.5 
rT onicinigubaleiane 34 2.9 73.6 5.9 2.9 0 0 14.7 | 0 
SR 53 20.8 28.3 0 0 1.9 94 26.4 | 13.2 
A, Ses ea 73 12.3 21.9 30. 2 2.7 12.3 5.5 6.9 8.2 
Minnesota. ied 69 1.4 26.1 4.4 11.6 39. 1 0 14. 5 29 
ES 4 16.7 7.4 42.6 5.5 1.8 lL.1 11.1 | 3.8 
ete nirciahinpaned 190 71.1 3.2 14.2 2.6 0 3.2 5 | 5.2 
Ro a a ae eee 80 5.0 1.3 23.7 18.7 0 2.5 1.3 | 47.5 
EE aa 53 0 26. 4 50.9 5.7 0 1.9 11.3 | 3.8 
SR TS SE 63 39.7 15.8 48 3.2 9.5 0 9.5 | 17.5 
TEES aie 46 22 15.2 6.5 0 19. 6 6.5 45.7 | 43 
States without experience-rating pro- 
visions in effect in 1942: 
RE dl SE ee wee 169 39.0 9.5 18.9 15.4 0 9.5 5.9 | 1.8 
New Tele........... pindleieinabactedebbaind 912 14.9 2.4 35.7 10. 6 £3 7.9 1.3 26.0 
RES. 39 43.6 20. 5 2.6 2.6 5.1 10. 2 2.8 | 26 
Pennsylvania. -_............- ee ee 129 4.7 65. 1 6.2 3.0 6.2 1.6 0 13.2 
Wash aS eka neisaheemipiia 57 52.6 7.0 1.8 5.3 26.3 1.8 1.8 3.4 
! Data for States with fewer than 25 cases are not shown, but are included in ? Excludes 86 labor-dispute cases which were handled by the State director 
total for 46 States. of labor. 


2 Connecticut, Hawaii, Massachusetts, Nebraska, and New Hampshire 
have only 1 appeal authority. 
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A definite relationship appears to exist between 
experience rating and participation of employers 
in appeal procedures. Seven of the 10 States 
where every lower authority case was appealed by 
a worker had no statutory provision for experi- 
ence rating, and two others (the District of 
Columbia and Nevada) were not to begin experi- 
ence rating until 1943 or 1944. In each of the 
other States without experience-rating provisions 
in effect in 1942, high percentages were appealed 
by employees. On the other hand, the 4 States 
with the highest proportions of employer appeals 
were Wisconsin, Nebraska, Minnesota, and Ken- 
tucky, each of which had instituted experience 
rating by January 1941 or earlier. During the 
1940-41 period, the same relationship had been 
demonstrated, since 9 of the 16 States in which 15 
percent or more of the appeals came from employ- 
ers had experience rating, while only 8 experience- 
rating States were found among the remaining 35 
States. 

The data for the latter half of 1941 do not reveal 
the source of appeal in each of the issues involved, 
but such information is available for the previous 
period. Employers appealed only 1 percent of 
the wage-credit cases and 3 percent of the cover- 
age cases, as contrasted with 20 percent for mis- 
conduct and a proportion only slightly lower for 
cases involving voluntary leaving, suitable work, 
and labor dispute. More active participation by 
employers in these cases is not surprising, espe- 
cially in experience-rating States where some 
financial interest is at stake. Very few of the 
appeals were attempts to get the adjudicating 
body to clarify policy by having the deputy file 
an appeal from lower authority decisions. 

Higher authorities—Employers played a much 
more significant role in higher appeal cases than in 
lower (table 3). The national average showed 
employers to be the appellants in 30 percent of the 
higher cases, as opposed to 10 percent of the lower 
cases; in the 1940-41 period, employer appeals 
had comprised 45 percent of the total. Cases 
referred by the deputy were more frequent at the 
higher stage and, in some States, constituted a 
majority of the decisions. Moreover, variations 
among the States were considerably greater than 
for lower appeal cases; in five States ™ all the 
higher cases originated with the workers. 


1 Maine, Rhode Island, Maryland, Utah, Wyoming. Each of these 
States had fewer than 25 cases. 
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Result of Appeals 


Lower authorities—A decision may be con- 
sidered a victory for a claimant if his own appeal 
is upheld or if an employer’s appeal results in no 
modification of the worker’s benefit rights. Claim- 
ants appearing before the lower appeal author- 
ities won slightly less.than half of all review cases 
disposed of during the last 6 months of 1941 
(table 2). ‘While claimants won 40-59 percent 
of all cases in 28 States, they were successful in all 
cases disposed of in only 1 State, and in 60-63 
percent of all cases in 4 States. Claimants won 50 
percent or more of the cases in only 20 of the 43 
States in which 25 or more decisions were made on 
review cases by the lower authorities. 

Only one-tenth of all the cases were appealed by 
employers; 58 percent of these cases resulted in 
determinations for the claimant while only 46 
percent of the worker appeals were decided in 
favor of the claimant. These figures show no 
direct relation between outcome and the source of 
appeal. In fact, there was a general tendency for 
the worker to fare relatively better when the em- 
ployer appealed. In slightly more than half the 
cases, the decision of the deputy was upheld 
regardless of whether the appellant was employer 
or employee. 

Information on the outcome of cases in terms of 
the issue involved was available for the period 
July 1940—June 1941, but not for the latter half 
of 1941. A majority of the former decisions had 
been favorable to claimants in cases involving wage 
credits (87 percent), coverage (63 percent), and 
misconduct (65 percent). The other issues tended 
to be settled in favor of the employers, who won 
73 percent of the seasonality cases, 61 percent of 
the voluntary leaving and claim and registration 
cases, and more than 50 percent of the cases in- 
volving suitable work, ability and availability, and 
labor disputes. However, the number of cases 
involved in the issues in which employers tended 
to be successful was only slightly greater than in 
the three issues on which the workers had won a 
majority of cases. 

During the same period the source of appeal 
appeared to be positively related to outcome, so 
far as the distribution by issue was concerned. 
Both the relative number of appeals and decisions 
favoring claimants were highest for coverage and 
wage-credit cases. Misconduct cases, however, 
showed the highest percentage of employer ap- 
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peals, but provided the third highest percentage of 
employee victories. This divergence was prob- 
ably due to the fact that employers had charged 
misconduct in cases where the facts did not bear 
out the charge, or where, in instances of reason- 
able doubt, the tribunal was lenient to the claim- 
ant because of the severe penalties. The remain- 
ing issues showed a correlation between the 
number of employee appeals and victories. In 
the latter half of 1941, the variations among the 
States appeared to be random. 

Higher authorities—The cases disposed of by 
the higher authorities were even less to the 
advantage of the claimant than lower review 
cases; only 42 percent were decided in favor of 
claimants (table 3). On the whole, the States in 
which workers were more successful in higher 
appeal cases had a low volume of such cases, but 
these States also had rather few appeals at the 
lower level, and, in several instances, they had 
large proportions of employee victories at both 
levels. The source of appeal may have an inverse 
relation to the outcome, since workers won only 
27 percent of cases in which they were the appel- 
lants, but 73 percent of the cases appealed by 
employers. However, the significance of these 
percentages is limited by the fact that almost 
three-fifths of the appeals were made by workers. 

A higher percentage (50) of all cases had been 
won by the claimants in the 1940-41 period, 
although such a percentage was reached in only 
8 of the 23 States which disposed of more than 25 
higher appeal cases. Missouri had the highest 
share, 75 percent, of employee victories. Cover- 
age was the only issue on which the workers won 
a majority of the cases—slightly more than two- 
thirds. On each of the other questions the 
employers won 51-58 percent of all cases. 


Time Lapse 


Lower authorities —The promptness with which 
a decision is handed down is as important to the 
claimant as the outcome of his appeal, and it 
throws considerable light on the effectiveness of 
the State’s administrative operations. About one- 
fifth of the 26,900 lower authority decisions ” 
were handed down within a month of filing, while 
approximately the same proportion was decided 
in 31-45 days, in 46-60 days, and in 61-90 days 


12 Since both review and initial cases are included here, the total is larger 
than the one used in the previous section. 


(table 6). Thus, about 80 percent of all lower 
cases were settled within 3 months; most of the 
remaining 20 percent took 3-6 months, but 4 per- 
cent of the cases took more than 6 months. On 
the whole, the States with the fewest appeals took 
the shortest time to make decisions; no State in 
which all cases were disposed of in less than 2 
months had more than 75 lower appeal cases. 





Number of States 





Percent of cases settled | 








Less than = | More than 

| 31 days 1-60 days 1-180 days | 180 days 
ie Ah gs AO ee ae 21 | 3 0 | 9 
O° ET 10 7 0 | 0 
§1-75 _. 6 8 1 0 
76-100. a 25 | 42 | Pe 








However, of the eight highly populated States 
each of which disposed of more than 900 appeals 
cases, only Illinois and Texas settled more than 
10 percent within a month; 49 percent of the 
Illinois and 42 percent of the Texas cases were 
disposed of in a month, and 80-90 percent were 
disposed of within 45 days. At the end of 60 
days, Ohio, New Jersey, and New York had dis- 
posed of more than 50 percent of their cases, 
California 40 percent, Massachusetts 23 percent, 
and Pennsylvania only 9 percent. The density 
of population of a State apparently is a greater 
obstacle to speedy disposition of appeal cases 
than great distances and sparse settlement. 

More than half of the cases in 13 States were 
disposed of within the first month after the ap- 
peals were made, but Pennsylvania still had nearly 
half of its cases pending after 180 days. The 
other States with more than 10 percent of their 
cases undecided at the end of 6 months were 
Oregon and West Virginia. Hawaii, New Hamp- 
shire, the District of Columbia, Rhode Island, and 
North Carolina disposed of 85 percent or more of 
all cases within the first month after the filing of 
appeals, but 18 other States decided less than 
20 percent of their cases during this period; 15 
of these 18 States had disposed of no more than 
10 percent. 

Although no State cleared its docket in less than 
a month, New Hampshire end the District of Co- 
lumbia made all their decisions within 45 days. 
South Dakota and North Carolina completed all 
cases within 3 months. In contrast, 26 States 
had some appeal cases pending as late as 6 months 
after they had been filed. 
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Higher authorities.—The disposition of the 3,500 
higher authority cases took longer, on the average, 
than the lower authority cases; 74 percent of the 
higher decisions were handed down within 90 days 
of filing and only 12 percent were disposed of in 
the first month (table 6). The higher authorities 
also had a larger proportion of cases delayed 3 
months or more. 

Only five States had more than 100 higher cases, 


and three of these—Pennsylvania, California, and 


Illinois—had fewer than 200. All these States, 
with the exception of Illinois, were below the na- 
tional average of 28 percent in the proportion of 
cascs decided within 45 days of filing. California 
disposed of only 6 percent and New York 19 per- 
cent of their cases in 45 days, while New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania approached but did not attain 
the national average. Illinois completed 36 per- 
cent of its cases within 45 days and 69 percent 
within 2 months, in contrast to the national aver- 


Table 6.—Percent of cases disposed of by appeal authorities in specified number of days between date of filing and 
date of decision, by State, July-December 1941 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Aug. 10, 1942] 
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Number 

of deci- | Less | More | ofdeci- | Less More 

sions than | 45 | 60 90 «=| «180 than sions than 45 60 90 180 than 

31 | days | days | days | days | 180 31 days days days days 180 

| days | days days days 

ini . : —|— 1 
Total 26,807 | 20.8| 40.3) 50.2) 806] 95.9) 100.0] 3,472) 118] 27.9] 445] 735] 93.6] 100.0 
New York &, 33 10.0 30.4 53.6 82.9 98. 3 100. 0 912 | 1.1 19.3 47.7 72.7 04.3 100.0 
Massachusetts ! 1, 786 | s 5.8} 23.0 | 50.3 | 97.6} 100.0 Pia Re: 
Mlinois 1,755} 48.5 91.7 97.7 99.6 | 100.0 169 15.4 36. 1 69. 2 87.6 09.4 100.0 
Ohio 1, 435 | a 6.5 56.1 79.0 94.1} 100.0 80 Mee : 1.2 22.5 100.0 
California 1, 424 | 8.5 23.7 39.9 71.2 98. 5 100. 0 143 PS 5.6 9.8 33.6 91.6 100.0 
Pennsylvania 1, 270 a 2.2 8.5 | 26.3 52.5 100. 0 129 1.6 22.5 49.6 79.8 93.8 100.0 
Texas QRS 41.5 81.0 93.3 OR. 6 99.8 100.0 53 11.3 35.8 47.1 58.4 75.4 100.0 
New Jersey 96S 5.8 27.8 52.2; 80.2 08.7 100. 0 1, 203 9.1 26. 0 36.8 80.4 99.3 100.6 
Michigan 721 5 9.5| 33.5] 70.0] 92.6] 100.0 73 0 24.6) 28.7] 57.5| 89.0] 100.0 
Minnesota 597 11.7 26. 8 47.3 | 88.0 08.7 100. 0 69 5.8 16.0 29.0 85.5 94.2 100.0 
Kentucky 578 9.0} 38.6 65.9] 87.9] 98.3] 100.0 53 0 1.9 7.6] 35.9] 73.6 100.0 
Connecticut 566 61.7 79.4 87.9 04.4 98. 1 100.0 |... | es ° os cenendieonenall 
lowa 513 22.0 44.2 67.6 89. 6 99.4] 100.0 36} 50.0 77.8 04.4 Sie v) eee 
Missouri 489 45.4 73. 4 91.2 98. 0 99.4 100. 0 54 7.4 16.7 27.8 44.5 81.5 100.0 
Washington 489 10.8 24.1 41.3 72.2 99. 0 100. 0 57 73.7 82.5 98.3 100. 0 |. a) eae. 
Maryland 447 72.2 6.4 98. 2 99.1 | 100.0} 216 | ; ew caoal ecotdieontinid 
Indiana 21 67.7 89. 1 04.8 98.1 | 100.0 223 eis ; ‘iio 
West Virginia 414 8.9 23.4) 43.4 64. 2 89.6 | 100.0 63 3.2 8.0 17.5 44.5 85.7 100.0 
Rhode Island 335 95.8 98.5 | 8.8 99.7 100.0 |... 213 | : ° alien ee, SES tet 
North Carolina 333 85. 0 96.7 | 99.1} 100.0 i Ol MBO hisvecinckcccickcliccccaudeeeeeas 
Florida 247 | 8.9 29. 5 56. 2 83.7 96.3 100.0 ? 11 | 7 a? nc enins igstilie wikis anadianaae 
South Carolina 225 | 5.3 49.7 78. 6 oR. 2 100. 0 220 | ok CS See eee 
Arkansas 199} 80 19.1 39.7 62.8 93.5 | 100.0 116 | i ESE WRREREN (suse. 
Tennessee 199} 648] 884] 4.5] 99.0] 985] 100.0 Bi Usl Gél Ohi Weet.......1-.100 
Georgia 193 24.9 45.6 | 77.7 95. 3 98. 9 100. 0 29 10.3 48.2 65. 5 82.8 93. 1 100. 0 
Alabama 186 41.9 76.8 87.6 98.9 100. 0 710 | ae ‘ , ee eR 
Wisconsin 173 50.3 86.1} 90.7 98.8 100. 0 46 95.7 95.7 95.7 | | ar ee 
Maine 142 62.7 78. 2 80.3 81.7 7.9 100.0 19) | a A Sr Wee, 
Hawaii 137 99.3 99.3; 99.3 99. 3 100. 0 7 | : BS 
Kansas 125 47.2 | 79.2 91.2} 95.2 96.0} 100.0 212 | | FL eG 
Oklahoma 14 | 65) 17.0] 46.0] 80.7] 984] 100.0 114 | Ren SRS 
North Dakota 113 80.5 | 87.6 92.9 97.3 100. 0 16 | | ose 
Louisiana 112 3.6 10.7 | 18.7 58.0 93.7 100.0 25 RE ER i 
Idaho 111 38.8| 59.5] 87.4 95.5 | 100.0 215 | SQRRESE eager: wo Sem 
Nebraska ! 103 49.5 74.7 | 85.4 98. 0 99. 0 100. 0 ; saaked AE 
Oregon 100 14.0 38.0 65.0 80.0 88.0} 100.0 #10 | | ES RES a A tie 
District of Columbia 73 98.6 | 100.0 oa 0 0} 0 | 0 | 0 0 0 
New Hampshire 73 98.6 | 100.0) . se } | - 
Colorado 70 24.3 54.3 | 88.6 94.3 100.0 28 | a kneel 
Virginia 67 49.2 88.0 | 92. 5 95.5 | 100.0 26 | | et) E Caen 
| 
Mississippi 65| 92) 49.2] 723] 90.8] 100.0 28} tos. eee 
Arizona 53 | 56. 6 96. 2 | 98.1 98. 1 98. 1 100. 0 $2 | | | ne 
South Dakota 42 42.9 76. 2 95. 2 100. 0 29 | | } ‘ 
Delaware 224 RR RR PU Ee eed Tae 
Utah 220 | ; 212 Bee Ee Gon 1S RAE Ye 
Vermont 220 | 0 | 0 0 | 0 0 0 | 0 
New Mexico 216 | | 0} 0 0} 0 0 0} 0 
Montana 212 | 26 | : TE Se le atest 
Wyoming 29 | 22 | ee (Se -| scemesaihial 
Nevada 17 | @ : ae ~" 0} 0 0 | 0 | 0 0 0 
Alaska 0 2 oe 0 0 o/ of 0 | Sra 0| 0 
| | | | 
1 Only 1 appeal authority in this State. ? Distribution not computed, because base is less than 25. 
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age of 45 percent. The experience of these States 
reinforces the earlier conclusion that States with 
the heaviest appeal load are slowest in disposing 
of cases. None of these five States, however, had 


conspicuously high percentages of cases pending 
for more than 6 months. Ohio, on the other hand, 
had 78 percent of its 80 cases still undecided after 
6 months. 


Railroad Unemployment Insurance* 


According to a preliminary report of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, there was a net 
increase of 945 in employment on class I railroads 
in September. Reports of individual railroads 
indicate that at least 17,200 workers were dis- 
charged, had quit, or were laid off during the 
month. Notwithstanding these releases from 
employment, railroad workers filed 840 fewer 
claims for unemployment compensation in Sep- 
tember than in August. Claims received in the 
regional offices of the Board in September totaled 
11,600. 

The effect of the widespread labor-market 
stringency on the railroad unemployment insur- 
ance claim load is illustrated by a comparison of 
the 1941 and 1942 August-September changes of 
employment on class I railroads in relation to 
claims filed for railroad unemployment insurance. 
While other factors also affect the claims load, 
the gross decreases ' in employment and relative 
size of the general labor reserve are probably the 
most important factors. The gross decrease in 
employment between August and September 1941 
was 11,000; the number of claims filed in Sep- 

*Prepared by the Office of Director of Research, Railroad Retirement 
Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and Statistics, Social 
Security Board. 

1 Individual railroads report the number employed in each of seven func- 
tional groups of employees. Gross decreases refer to decreases in each em- 


ployee group of each railroad, disregarding increases in other groups of the 
same or other railroads. 


tember was 31,300. This year, the gross decrease 
was 17,200, but only 11,600 claims were filed. 

A decline in claims received was noted in all 
regions except Cleveland and Atlanta, where the 
number rose somewhat. The New York region 

' recorded the sharpest decline and accounted for 
three-fourths of the reduction for the entire 
country. 

Claims processed in September numbered 12,700, 
including 1,190 which were adjudicated a second 
time. Most of the readjudicated claims had 
originally been denied because claimants failed 
to submit the required applications with the em- 
ployment service. 

Applications received—Applications for certifi- 
cate of benefit rights were filed by 1,865 unem- 
ployed railroad workers in September (table 1). 
The total number of applications received since 
the beginning of July, which reflects the number 
of different workers who were unemployed at 
some time during the current benefit year, was 
11,500, or 58 percent less than in the same period 
of 1941. The sharpest reduction from the same 
month of last year took place in the Minneapolis 
region, where approximately only one-fifth as 
many persons applied for certificates. The small- 
est relative decline, 30 percent, occurred in the 
Atlanta region. 

By the end of September, 11,100 applications 


Table 1.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Applications for certificate of benefit rights received, claims received, 
and benefit payments certified, by specified period, 1941-43 
(Corrected through September 1942] 












































1942-43 1941-42 
Period pon Benefit payments ? 5 | | Benefit payments! 
| A - 

i Claims —| “Poe: | Claims - - = 

Number Amount | Number Amount 
TE sicinetptteiersaetenbdagerbeensnceeninne 11, 544 35, 107 | 26,796 | $571,343 | 27,624 92,774 | 74,225 | $1, 516,345 
I i 12 niin nts cateinitionsaceslbiailinies 1, 865 11, 566 | 9,265} 204345| 4316) 31,338; 27,857) 611, 509 
titi niinnndadasmnwedcnnnhdacneeakniins 923 6, 021 | 4, 824 104, 406 2, 119 16, 005 | 14, 259 | 317, 440 
hint: acatwcronnnetgnceccoednsnenenenpnses 942 5, 545 4, 441 99, 939 2, 197 15, 333 13, 598 | 204, 060 

Ww averages: 

Se a 1, 452 2, 499 1, 630 33, 551 4, 031 6, 478 4, 632 81, 260 
SE ticitinedédanuvscnssencsctipapbanadiogetens 752 2, 904 2, 403 50, 914 1, 339 7,7 6, 122 | 128, 781 
_ EERSTE 446 2, 766 | 2, 216 48, 865 1, 032 7, 404 6, 661 | 146, 230 

















1 For current benefit year only. 
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2 Net figures, adjusted for underpayments and recevery of overpayments. 
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for certificate of benefit rights for the current 
benefit year were approved and 250 were denied. 
The remaining 150 were held pending final 
adjudication. 

Benefits certified —Benefits totaling $204,000 
were certified for payment in September. Ap- 
proximately $2,000 of this amount was for claims 
made in previous benefit years. Payments were 
made during September for 1,560 initial periods 
of unemployment in the current benefit year and 
for 7,680 claims for subsequent periods. Benefit 
payments in September numbered 1,000 less 
than in the previous month; the amount of bene- 
fits declined by $13,200. 

In September, workers received, on the average, 
$15.25 for their first periods of unemployment— 
98 cents less than the average for August (table 2). 
The average payment for subsequent periods of 
unemployment during the month was $23.36, just 
66 cents less than that for August. 

In general, payments for both initial and sub- 
sequent registration periods have been sub- 
stantially higher for the 3 months of the current 
benefit year than for the same period last year. 
This change may be attributed to the fact that 
there were proportionately fewer workers with 
low base-period earnings on the unemployment 
insurance rolls this year, probably largely because 
of the relatively smaller number of unemployed 
maintenance-of-way and structures laborers. In 
the case of the average payment for initial periods 
of unemployment, another significant factor is 
the more continuous unemployment within regis- 
tration periods this year. 


Benefit accounts —-Almost 8,000 accounts were 
opened in the first quarter of the current benefit 
year; 1,590 were opened in September. Approxi- 
mately 4,200 workers who were unemployed since 
July returned to work within a few days after 
applying for certificates of benefit rights, and did 
not open benefit accounts. Sixteen accounts, 
for previous benefit years, were exhausted during 
the month. 

Employment service-—The employment service 
received 1,320 orders for 12,600 openings, 98 
percent of which were with railroad employers. 
The number of openings in September were sub- 
stantially lower than the level of the last few 
months, primarily because maintenance-of-way 
and structures work, for which most of the place- 
ments are usually made, is curtailed at this season 
of the year. Some 11,300 workers were, never- 
theless, placed in jobs. These figures compare 
with 4,900 openings and 2,700 placements in 
September 1941. 

The employment service has instituted proce- 
dures to help in stabilizing railroad employment. 
A concerted effort will be made to obtain the 
transfer of as many as possible of the maintenance- 
of-way personnel who had been laid off on their 
home roads to sections of the country where out- 
door maintenance work can continue during the 
winter months. In addition, roads situated in the 
more temperate regions are being encouraged to 
continue maintenance-of-way and structures work 
at a high level instead of following the usual policy 
of laying off part of their employees for the fall 
and winter. 


Table 2.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Number of benefit certifications, average benefit, and average num- 
ber of compensable days in benefit year 1942-43, by month, July-September 1942 ' 


[Corrected through September 1942] 
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Certifications with 14 | Certifications with 8-13 days of | Certifications with 5-7 days of 
All certifications days of unemployment unemployment unemployment 
Type of certification and | os | lav an 
period Average eTa£C! Percent! Average Percent) Average erage! Percent! AV jAverage 
Num- | benefit |Ayerage| number} "of ait | benefit |ATe™S*| of all | benefit |Ayersée number of ai Jet gry 
ber pay: daily | of com-| tin. pay- daily | cortifi- pay- daily | ofcom-| -ortifi- pay- daily | of com- 
| ment | benefit |pensable! tions| ment | €Meft | cations! ment | Demetit jpensable| cotions| ment | benefit |pensable 
| | days days days 
Certifications for first regis- | 
tration period: ® 
(eT one2--e-| 2,457 | $16. 59 $2. 82 5. 88 66.7 | $19.95 $2. 85 33.3 $9. 87 $2. 82 3.65 |..... Pen eS Meee 
August... . | 38,262 16. 23 2. 80 5. 80 64.6 19. 56 2.79 35.4 10. 16 2. 82 * RR Ses SR 
Septem ber _. aes | 1,557 15. 25 2.70 5. 66 62.0 18. 63 2. 66 38.0 9. 75 2. 81 a Me ST RE ed 
Certifications for subse- 
quent registration 
periods: ! | 
>a 351 25. 16 2.77 9. 08 77.2 27.77 2.77 19.7 17. 98 2.74 6. 57 3.1 $6.00 $2. 75 2.18 
ae | 6,716 24.02 2. 80 8. 57 69.0 28.00 2. 80 23.0 18. 50 2. 80 6. 61 8.0 5. 66 2. 76 2. 05 
Septem ber | 7,680 23. 36 2. 76 8. 45 65.7 27.82 2.78 26.1 17. 76 2. 69 6. 59 8.2 5.44 2. 73 1.99 
| 












































1 Benefits are payable for each day of unemployment in excess of 7 for 


1 Data based on 33.3-percent sample, except number of certifications and 
first registration period and in excess of 4 for subsequent registration periods. 


average benefit per certification. 
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OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 


BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE e ANALYSIS DIVISION 


Operations Under the Social Security Act 


Table 2.—Average amount of monthly benefits in force, 
by type of benefit and payment status, August 31, 


Monthly Benefits in Force and Payments Cer- 
tified, August 1942 

















1942! 
About 16,800 monthly benefits were awarded [Corrected to Oct. 6, 1942] 
during August, a decrease of more than 5,000 from ) | 
. . ° | Payment status 
the previous month (table 1). This decline, Re wih 
caused largely by interruption of adjudication and Type ot benent |, Total | Conditional 
award processing cperations during the decentral- Current | Deferred |— pee 
. . . Suspen- rozen 
ization of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors | sions | benefits 
Insurance, was reflected in all types of benefits in = ~~ Py wee a 
Pp . Primary _.... | $22.88 | $22.94 $21 = | $21. 51 | $26. 47 
about the same proportion. The decrease in Wife's”. | 1218} 1223) 3 11. 25 13. 59 
: : Child’s 12.18} 12.20 1.48 | | 18D | 12 
awards was in turn responsible for the unusually Widow's | 20. 19 | m.i7] 2373] 2065) Le 
. : ° . Widow's current | 19.53 19. 55 18. 33 | 19. 54 19. 07 
slight increase in the number of benefits in force. Parent's | 1298| 1298] 1880/ 1262 0 





The average amounts of primary, wife’s, and 
widow’s current benefits in force and in current- 
payment status (table 2) increased slightly from 
July to August. The average amount of primary 
benefits in deferred-payment status declined for 
the second consecutive month. 


| See footnotes to table 1. 


Monthly benefits amounting to $10.4 million 
were certified for payment to 560,000 individuals 
during August (table 3). Primary beneficiaries 
constituted 45 percent of the group and received 


Table 1.—Number and amount of monthly benefits in force ' in each payment status? and actions effected during 
the month, by type of benefit, August 1942 


[Current month’s data corrected to Oct. 6, 1942] 





























Total | Primary Wife's Child's | Widow's | Widow’s current Parent's 
| 
Status of benefit and —— -— seg, — —_- — _——— 
_ Amount | Num- Amount Num-| Amount) ‘ber | Amount | | | Amount) N¥-| amount — Amount 
oe SRSEEE MRREE és a es j - 
In force as of July 31, 1942__ |613, 743 's11, 158, 801 |284, 733 ($6,508,398 |79, 977 jeez3, 1s |161, 035 ist. 961,091 | l23, 029 \$465, 101 |62, 373 |$1,217,403 | 2,506 | $33, 693 
Current-payment status _- 873 0, 816, 274 243, 376 | 5, 576, 537 (70,710 151, 211 (1,845, 192 (22,756 458, 932 |53, 237 i, 040,323 | 2,583 33, 524 
Deferred-payment status_| 3, 624 235 | 2,511 54, 621 491 “7 Phe 2389 3,266 | 120 | 2,861 209 3, 765 | 4 53 
Conditional-payment sta- | 
_ & CVE 66,246 | 1,270,292 | 38,846 | 877,240 | 8,776 | 103,680 | 9,535 112,633 153 3, 308 | 8, 927 173, 315 9 | 116 
Suspensions ?._________. 51, 238 942,951 | 30,068 | 645,822 | 6, 537 73, 409 8, 037 94, 482 SA 1,922 | 6, 499 127, 200 | i) 116 
Frozen benefits‘ ______| 15,008 327,341 | 8,778 | 231,418 | 2,239 | 30,271 | 1,498 18, 151 65 1,386 | 2,428 | 46,115 | 0 0 
Actions during August 1942: 
Benefits awarded....._.__| 16,752 303,827 | 6,353 151, 837 | 2,112 26, 828 5, 113 63, 097 958 19, 128 2,128 | 41,84 5S 1, 007 
Entitlements terminat- 
ee dttbndaccccoscasccl MD 71,045 | 1,243 29, 145 604 7,409 | 1,388 18, 137 61} 1,181 753 | 14, 964 17 209 
Net adjustments*........| —250 —2, 634 —67 | —1,349 “4 —79| -—150| 915 1 43 | —43 | —412 | 4 73 
| 
Bn feces an of Ang. 31, 1042__ 170 | 11, 388, 949 [280,776 (6,620,741 (81,481 | 992,455 (164, 610 |2,005, 136 '23,927 | 483,001 (63,705 |1, 243, 86 2, 671 34, 659 
Current-payment status__/552,762 | 9, 985,877 |246,913 |5, 664,604 [71,892 | 879,291 |153, 501 |1,873, 857 |23,659 | 477,086 [54,051 /1, 056, 575 2, 656 34, 464 
ee en status_/ 2,933 56,549 | 2,075 44, 362 358 4, 055 228 2, 618 WwW 2, 349 171 3, 134 2 31 
onditional-payment sta- 
[RR Sg: 70,475 | 1,346,523 | 40,788 | 920,775 | 9,231 | 100,100 | 10,791 | 128,661 169 3,656 | 9,483 | 184, 158 | 13 164 
Suspensions? .......__. 358 | 1,016,304 | 32,026 | 688,866 | 6,989 | 78,646 | 9,244 100,928 100 2,165 | 6,986 | 136, 535 13 164 
Frozen benefits 4... __ _- 15, 117 330,219 | 8,762 | 231,909 | 2,242) 30,463 1, 547 18, 733 69 1,491 | 2,497 47, 623 0 0 





























death; wife’s benefit—beneficiary’s death, death of husband, divorce, or en- 
titlement of beneficiary to eq or larger primary benefit; child’s benefit— 

neficiary’s death, marriage, adoption, or attainment of age 18; widow's 
benefit—beneficiary’ 's death, remarriage, or entitlement to equal or larger 
primary benefit; widow’s current benefit—beneficiary’s death, remarriage, 
entitlement to widow’s benefit or to equal or larger primary benefit, or ter 
mination of entitlement of last entitled child; parent’s benefit—beneficiary’s 


benefi after adjustment for subsequent 
Range S sents and amount of benefits (see footnote 6) and terminations 
see 5), cumulative from January 1940, when monthly benefits were 


1 Benefit in current-payment status is sub’ to no deduction from cur- 
rent month's benefit or only to deduction of ed amount which is less than 
current month’s benefit; benefit in deferred-payment status is subject to , 

eath 








of fixed amount which equals or exceeds current month’s bene- 

fit; benefit in conditional-payment status is subject to deduction of entire 
benefit for current and each subsequent month for indefinite period. 

+ Represents benefits which have previously been in current or deferred- 
payment status. 

‘ > gg benefits which have never been in current or deferred-pay- 
ment s 1 

4 Terminations may be for following reasons: prim ary benefit—beneficiary’s 
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marriage, or entitlement to other equal or larger monthly benefit. 

‘ Adjustments in arpount of monthly benefit may result from entitlement 
of an additional beneficiary or termination of entitlement of an existing 
beneficiary when maximum provisions of sec. 203 (a) of the 1939 amendments 
are effective or from termination of entitlement of an existing beneficiary 
when minimum provision of sec. 203 (b) consequently becomes effective; 
adjustments in number or amount may also result from actions not other- 
wise classified 
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Table 3.—Monthly benefits and lump-sum death pay- 
ments certified, by type of payment, August 1942 and 
cumulative, January—August 1942 



































August 1942 3a 
— rf) 
a z Percentage °3 
z 3s distribu- ~ 
/ = . tion gs 
Type of payment = 3 s s< 
26 g =o § 3 
| “= — =¢6 s = 
| & °o os S Eo g 
is E Sai 6 S45 
Z. < a < & 
‘ceatiieiienmnpnmnailinnemntene alias 8 SS eS eee 
Monthly benefits ? 559, 884/3$10, 442, 1 100. 0} 100. 0) $77, 490, 065 
Primary |250, 270 5,849,712} 44.7] 56.0) 43,791, 439 
Supplementary | $2,906; 1,023, 47! 14.8) 9.8) 7,667,041 
ife’s | 72, 855) 912,827; 13.0 8.7 6, 780, 188 
Child’s 10, 051 110, 643 1.8) «61.1 886, 
Survivor's 226,708) 3,568,943) 40.5) 34.2) 26,031, 585 
Widow's 23, 676 508, 773 4.2 4.9 3, 438, 514 
Widow's current 55,077} 1,142,849) 9.8) 10.9] 8, 536,278 
Child’s |145, 200! 1,879,344) 26.0 18.0) 13, 782,845 
Parent’s 2, 665) 37, 978 . 5) 4 273, 948 
Lump-sum death payments ‘6, 930] 957, 160) 9, 800, 663 
Under 1939 amendments 6, 800) 950, 311]. _.__| 9, 741, 213 
59, 450 


Under 1935 act * | 130) 6, 849) 





1 Differs from number in current-payment status, which takes account of 
changes in status effective after certification. 

? Distribution by type of benefit estimated. Estimates revised February 
1942. 

3 Includes retroactive payments 

4‘ Represents number of deceased workers on whose wages payments were 

ased. 

5 Payable with respect to workers who died after Dec. 31, 1939, in cases in 
which no survivor could be entitled to monthly benefits for month in which 
worker died. 

* Payable with respect to workers who died prior to Jan. 1, 1940. 


56 percent of the payments certified. The next 
largest category, children of deceased wage earners, 
made up 26 percent of the group, and received 18 
percent of the amount certified. 

On the basis of preliminary data for September, 
it is estimated that $10.9 million was certified for 
577,000 monthly beneficiaries. Of the total 
amount, about $6.1 million was certified for 
256,000 primary beneficiaries, $1.1 million for 
85,000 supplementary beneficiaries, and $3.8 mil- 
lion for 236,000 survivors. Approximately $1.5 
million was certified in lump-sum death payments 
based on the wage records of 10,800 deceased 
wage earners. 


Employers, Employees, and Taxable Wages, 
Second Quarter 1942 


Estimated average taxable wages per employee 
reached a new peak of $358 during the second 
quarter of 1942, 21 percent more than the corre- 
sponding average for the second quarter of 1941 
and 5 percent above the average for the first 
quarter of 1942 (table 4). These increases are 
consistent with gains in average weekly earnings 
in manufacturing industries as reported by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Covered employment and taxable wages during 
the second quarter of 1942 reached the highest 
levels on record—36.8 million persons and $13.2 
billion. These estimates represent increases of 
5 percent in employment and 28 percent in wages 
as compared with the totals for the corresponding 
quarter of last year. 


The expansion in the number of employees and 
amount of taxable wages teflects the increasing 
momentum of the war program, especially the 
growth in Federal expenditures for war purposes 
from $2.4 billion in the second quarter of 1941 to 
$7.1 billion and $10.6 billion in the first and second 
quarters of 1942, respectively. 


Table 4.—Number of employers and employees and 
amount of taxable wages included under the old-age 
and survivors insurance program, by specified period, 
1937-42 ' 

(Corrected to Oct. 22, 1942] 














Number of employees | Amount of taxable 
yl earning taxable wages wages 5 
of em- 
ployers ' , 
ro - reporting |On last day 
Year and quarter | taxable | or in last Pm Ad 
wages? | pay roll of be Total (in ao 
— = (in thou- millions) employee 
: sands) sands) 
i... ee 72 eae 32,800 | $29, 300 $893 
1938 total___- (6) SIT 31, 200 26, 200 840 
January-March - 1, 740 23, 000 25, 100 6, 447 257 
April-June. __. 1, 783 23,000 | 25, 200 6, 523 259 
July-September 1, 813 23, 800 25, 900 6, 505 251 
ea 
dedectowdl 1, 833 23, 600 26, 500 6, 725 254 
1939 total phaeatoens , ee 33, 100 29, 200 882 
January-March. 1, 826 24, 500 25, 400 7, 040 277 
April-June___- 1, 891 » 25, 300 26, 700 7, 221 270 
July-September 1, 939 26, 100 27, 400 7, 497 274 
October-Decem- 
OE acetal ; 1, 978 25, 700 28, 400 7, 442 262 
1940 total_____- ee esse 35, 200 32, 900 935 
January-March 1, 968 26, 300 27, 400 8, 070 205 
April-June ; 2, 044 27, 400 28, 400 8, 125 236, 
July- September 2, 079 28, 800 30, 000 8, 129 271 
October-Decem- 
i 2, 095 29, 400 31, 500 8, 576 272 
1941 total_. (8) ets oe 41, 600 41, 900 1, 007 
January-March 2, 070 (7) 32, 100 9, 588 299 
April-June ____. 2, 163 (7) 34, 900 10, 285 295 
July-September 2, 200 (*) 36, 300 10, 980 302 
October-Decem- 
si asetonke 2, 209 (") 36, 400 11, 047 303 
1942: 
January-March 2, 186 (") 36, 100 12, 300 341 
April-June. __--- 2, 214 (*) 36, 800 13, 190 358 




















| Data partly estimated and subject to revision. 

? Number of employers corresponds to number of employer returns. A 
return may relate to more than 1 establishment if — operates several 
separate establishments but reports for concern as a w 

3 Beginning with the first quarter of 1940, figures in this column represent 
employees on pay roll for last pay period of. quarter; prior to 1940 they repre- 
sent employees on last working day or last pay roll of quarter. 

* Unadjusted for duplication — from recording of wages of some em- 
ployees under more than 1 account. 

5 Unadjusted for nontaxable wages erroneously reported, or for wages not 
counted in determining insurance venefit. Wages over $3,000 a 0 mee paid to 
an employee by a single employer in 1937, 1938, and 1939 api by all employers 
beginning with 1940, are not taxable. 

: Data not available 

’ Rapidly changing. conditions in the labor market have complicated the 
method of estimating number of workers in covered employment on last 

pay roll of the quarter. Therefore, revised estimates for 1941 and e: 
~ 5 le second quarters of 1942 ‘will not be published until a later issue of 
the Bulletin. 
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Operations Under the Railroad Retirement Act * 


Prior-service program.—The Railroad Retire- 
ment Board has made considerable progress in 
obtaining complete individual records of service 
and compensation prior to 1937, which, under cer- 
tain conditions, are creditable toward an annuity 
under the Railroad Retirement Act. 

The scope of the prior-service program may be 
gauged from the number of individual employee 
files set up since the program was inaugurated in 
October 1940. By the end of September 1942, 
this number had exceeded 1.2 million. Because 
many of the individuals worked for more than one 
employer—the average is 1.3 employers per em- 
ployee—almost 1.6 million records will have to be 
submitted by employers before these cases can be 
adjudicated. Through September 1942, almost 
1.3 million had been received. Of the $9.0 million 
appropriated to reimburse employers for the cost 
of searching the necessary pay-roll records, more 
than $7.2 million or 80 percent had been obligated 
by the end of September. Under the provisions of 
the congressional resolution setting aside the 
money for the program, the collection and verifi- 
cation of all prior-service records are to be com- 
pleted not later than June 30, 1943. 

The records in the Board’s possession have made 
it easier to adjudicate many recent applications 
for employee annuities. It was formerly neces- 
sary in all cases involving prior service to request 





* Prepared by the Office of Director of Research, Railroad Retirement 
Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and Statistics, Social 
gecurity Board. 


the employer or employers to submit prior-service 
records. Now, however, if such records have 
already been submitted, only the last employers 
have to submit information concerning the most 
recent employment. In many cases, also, it is no 
longer necessary to delay the certification of a 
claim pending the verification of the date of the 
applicant’s birth. The lack of adequate birth 
records in many parts of the country has been one 
of the most difficult factors in adjudicating claims, 
often entailing a considerable amount of cor- 
respondence. At the present time, the records for 
about half the cases in which the employer has 
submitted prior-service information contain satis- 
factory evidence of the applicant’s birth date. 

About a year ago, almost half of all employee 
annuities certified were based in whole or in part 
on records of service and compensation which had 
been transmitted to the Board under the program. 
By September, the proportion had increased to 
almost three-fourths. The records have already 
facilitated the certification of about 11,000 annui- 
ties. For new applications, completed prior- 
service forms were on file in more than 80 percent 
of the tases. 

Benefit payments.— Benefit payments certified to 
the Treasury in September totaled $10.7 million, a 
drop of 0.9 percent from the preceding month, but 
still 0.3 percent more than the average for the 
first 8 months of 1942 (table 1). From the 
beginning of retirement operations, payments 
amounting to $589 million have been made for 


Table 1.—Railroad retirement: Number and amount of annuities and pensions in force and net benefit payments 
certified to the Secretary of the Treasury, by class of benefit, September 1942 ' 





Pensions to former Death-benefit an- 











| Total | Employee annuities carrier pensioners Survivor annuities nuities 3 
Period and administrative action | = Ss — 
| | | 
Number; Amount | Number| Amount | Number | Amount | Number| Amount | Number | Amount 
| | | ] 
In force as of Aug. 31, 1942.............___.... 157, 608 |$10, 080, 568 | 126, 825 | $8,364,305 | 27,023 | $1, 592, 712 3, 143 | $101, 349 | 617 | $22,111 
ptember 1942: | | 
Initial] certifications _- nanan 1, 505 97, 272 1, 401 93, 707 0 0 33 933 71 | = 
Terminations by death (deduct)... ae TH 61,744 700 45, 568 218 13, 342 13 428 63 | 
In force as of Sept. 30, 1942... ._. eecsccocecses 158, 064 | 10,114,481 | 127,467 | 8,410,556 | 26,811 | 1,579,794 3,161 | 101, 793 625 | 22, 363 
| 
Total payments (net)... ss seenee|# 10, 692, 628 |---------- 8,693,976 |... 1, 563, 111 }......--.. 104, 437 |... | 32,272 
| 























approximately the 20th, terminations are reported through the 10th, and total 
payments are on calendar-month basis. Cents omitted. 

2 In a few cases, payments are made to more than | survivor on account of 
death of 1 individual: such oe! ow are counted as single items. ‘Termina- 
tions include those by deat and by expiration of 12-month period for which 
death-benefit annuities are payable; nearly all terminations are of latter 


t le 
*Pincludes $298,827 for lump-sum death benefits. 


for initial certifications are for 4 in which payment was 
Rist certited and nt for that during which it 

terminations by death wd for fe ~- in = notice of death was received 
and not for period in which yon og hy - In-force data represent certi- 
fications less ae © hey are adjusted for recertifications, 
rei nstatements, pe he Lions for reasons other than death (suspension, 
return to ae recovery from disability, commutation to lum —— 
ment). Certifications are reported on an accounting-month bas 47 
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165,000 employee annuities, 48,600 pensions, 
3,500 survivor annuities, 6,800 death-benefit 
annuities, and 59,100 lump-sum death benefits. 

Employee annuities—During September the 
Board received 1,428 applications for employee 
annuities, only slightly more than the average 
number received in earlier months this year, but 
330 less than the average for the year 1941. Of 
those received in September, the fact that almost 
80 percent were filed in the regional offices indi- 
cates the success of the Board’s policy of allowing 
applicants to file claims with the field staff. This 
procedure makes it possible to give the applicant 
personal instruction concerning the evidence the 
Board requires in adjudicating claims. 

Certifications in September numbered 1,401, as 
compared with an average of 1,209 for the first 8 
months of 1942. The general trend in certifica- 
tions has, however, been downward; in 1941 the 
monthly average was 1,622. Reported deaths of 
employee annuitants, which averaged 710 in 1941 
and 771 in 1942 through August, fell to 700 in 
September. The rise in certifications and the de- 
cline in deaths resulted in a larger increase than 
usual in the number of annuities in force. From 
January through August, the number in force in- 
creased at an average monthly rate of 416, while 
in September the net number of annuitants added 
to the rolls was 642; in 1941 the average monthly 
increase in the number in force was 899. 

Pensions.—No new pensioners were added to 
the rolls in September, and the 218 reported deaths 
reduced the number on the rolls to 26,800. This 
number represents 55 percent of the total trans- 
ferred from the pension rolls of private employers 
since July 1, 1937. 

Survivor payments.—Certifications of survivor 
and death-benefit annuities have always con- 
stituted a small portion of the total volume of cer- 
tifications; only 33 of the former and 71 of the 
latter were certified during September. Termina- 
tions totaled 13 and 63, respectively, bringing the 
number of survivor annuities in force at the end of 
the month to 3,161 and the number of death- 
benefit annuities to 625. 

New certifications of lump-sum death benefits 
during September totaled 1,129. This number 
corresponded to the monthly average established 
since the beginning of 1941, although the number 
has fluctuated widely—from about 850 to 1,650— 
in individual months. The average payment in- 
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creased continuously during this period, rising 
from $245.89 for 1941 to $305.12 for the first 8 
months of the current year. For certifications in 
September, the average benefit was $312.78. 


Military Service and Other Amendments 


Current and future military service, as well as 
past service, rendered by railroad men is now 
creditable toward benefits payable under the 
Railroad Retirement Acts. Legislation enacted 
October 8, 1940,' had provided that military 
service rendered prior to January 1, 1937, should 
be counted in determining rights of railroad 
employees to annuities. The amendment to the 
Railroad Retirement Act approved April 8, 1942,? 
broadens this provision to include military service 
in the present emergency and in future periods 
of war or national emergency. The amendment 
is retroactive to October 8, 1940, in its coverage. 

The other amendments approved on April 8 
introduce certain changes found desirable as a 
result of experience in administering the retire- 
ment and unemployment insurance acts. These 
include the manner of establishing incompetency 
of beneficiaries and paying death benefits, and 
they extend coverage to certain additional railway 
labor organization employees. 

Military service defined.—Both voluntary and 
involuntary service rendered in a period of war 
or national emergency may be creditable. To be 
entitled to credit, an individual must have 
rendered service under the Railroad Retirement 
Acts or lost time as an “employee,” for which he 
received remuneration, before entering military 
duty in a war-service period. The service must 
have been rendered in the same year in which the 
military service began or in the calendar year 
immediately preceding. The present emergency’ 
period is considered to have begun on September 
8, 1939, the day on which the President proclaimed 
the existence of a period of national emergency. 

Not only is military service included in an 
employee’s years of service for purposes of de- 
termining eligibility for an annuity, but it is also 
considered in computing death benefits payable 
under the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937. In 
fixing the amount of death benefit due, an indi- 
vidual’s account is credited with $160 in compen- 
sation for each month of military service after 


1 Public, No. 801, 76th Cong., title VI, pt. I. 
? Public, No. 620, 77th Cong. 








December 31, 1936. In computing an annuity, 
however, these monthly amounts are not included 
in the determination of average monthly com- 
pensation, since only railroad earnings may be 
counted. 

Financing military-service credit—The addi- 
tional cost to the retirement program is to be 
met by special congressional appropriations based 
on Board estimates. The amount by which an 
annuity is increased by counting military service 
performed prior to 1937 is determined by comput- 
ing the difference, on an actuarial basis, between 
the value of the annuity awarded and the value 
of the annuity which would have been awarded 
if military service had not been included. For 
service after 1936, the appropriation is to equal 
the additional income and excise taxes which 
would have been payable if the employee, in 
addition to compensation actually earned, had 
earned $160 per month in the railroad industry. 

Incompetency.—The new provision with respect 
to incompetency directs the Board to presume 
that the beneficiary is competent until the con- 
trary is definitely established in a specified man- 
ner. The Board now holds that an individual 
receiving or applying for benefits is competent 
until a certified copy of a court order or a certifi- 
cate of a court clerk showing guardianship appoint- 
ment has been received. Previously, allegations 
of incompetence had been sent to the Board in 
large numbers, and it was necessary to determine 
whether they constituted a basis for withholding 
payments. In a great majority of cases, investi- 
gations showed that the allegations were ground- 
less. The incompetency provisions, which also 
apply to minors, are retroactive to August 29, 
1935. 

Death benefits —The new provisions operate to 
simplify and speed up payment of lump-sum 
death benefits in cases in which no proper desig- 
nation of beneficiary has been made or in which 
no designee is alive when the benefit falls due. 

Under the 1937 act, death benefits not payable 
according to designation were distributed accord- 
ing to the law of the State in which the deceased 
employee was domiciled. Now, if there is no 
designee at the time death benefits are due, the 
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spouse, child, parent, brother or sister, or grand- 
child, as determined by the Board and in the 
order named, will be granted the death benefit, 
If two or more persons in a specified class survive, 
the benefit will be divided equally among them. 
If no members of the family are alive, the Board 
may pay other persons to the extent and in the 
proportion that they bore the expenses of the 
deceased employee’s last illness or funeral, or 
both, in amounts and upon such conditions ag 
the Board considers equitable. In no instance 
may this sum be larger than the death benefit, 
Claims for death benefits must be filed within 
2 years after the date on which they become due. 
So that benefits falling due more than 2 years before 
the amendment will not be forfeited, the law 
provides that benefits due before April 8, 1942, 
will be considered due as of that date. With 
this exception, the death-benefit provisions are 
made retroactive to June 24, 1937. 
Labor-organization service.—The amendment 
dealing with coverage of railway labor organiza- 
tion employees provides that service for a local 
lodge, division, or general committee is creditable 
no matter where rendered, if substantially all 
members of the organization work for an employer 
who conducts most of his business in the United 
States, or if the organization headquarters are 
in the United States. Generally, remuneration 
for service to a general committee representing 
employees of an employer not conducting the 
principal part of its business in the United 
States, performed by an individual whose head- 
quarters are outside the United States, is creditable 
only in the proportion which the mileage in the 
United States under the committee's jurisdiction 
bears to the total mileage under its jurisdiction. 
The Railroad Unemployment Insurance Aet 
and the pertinent tax laws have also been amended 
correspondingly. The amendments to these laws 
are made effective as of the enactment dates of 
the laws, and no interest or penalties will accrue 
for failure to file tax returns or pay taxes by reason 
of the amendments. 
The purposes of these amendments 
endorsed wholeheartedly by railway management 
and railway labor alike. 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC DATA 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


Social Security and Other Income Payments to Individuals 


Income payments to individuals in September 
amounted to $9.7 billion, less than 1 percent above 
the August figure but 21 percent above payments 
in September 1941 (table 1). While income pay- 
ments were considerably larger than a year ago, 
the increase in consumer purchasing power has 
been offset in part by higher living costs. Since 
the General Maximum Price Regulation was issued 
in May, advances in the prices of items controlled 
by these regulations have been checked, but the 
items exempt from the regulations, particularly 
farm products, have continued to increase. 
However, before the price regulations were issued, 
significant increases in the cost of living had 


occurred, Thus, while income payments have 


increased 21 percent as compared with a year ago, 
the cost of living has increased about 9 percent. 

To relieve further pressure on prices, the Presi- 
dent in September requested Congress to amend 
the Emergency Price Control Act of 1942 so that 
the prices of farm products could be stabilized. 
Congress amended the act and directed the 
President to issue an order to stabilize all prices, 
wages, and salaries, which was done by Executive 
Order on October 3. It is expected that the 
control of prices will be greatly strengthened by 
these steps. 

Compensation of employees in September 
amounted to $6.8 billion, an increase of 1.4 per- 
cent over August and 28.9 percent over Septem- 


Chart 1.—Income payments in the continental United States, January 1929-September 1942 
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Table 1.—Income payments in the continental United States, by specified period, 1936-42 
[In millions; data corrected to Nov. 5, 1942] 






































Compensa- 2 Dividends Social insur- 
Calendar year and month ! Total tion of net rents, and et) wy ; oe ae re /V gterany 
employees ! and interest ~ ood ~ nus 
royalties . 
$68, 024 $40, 027 $13, 003 $9, 785 $2, 155 $672 $955 $1, 427 
72, 365 44, 689 14, 162 9, 891 1, 639 836 1, 020 1% 
66, 135 40, 845 12, 369 8, 233 2, 094 1, 008 1, 529 57 
70, 809 43, 981 13, 346 8, 891 1, 87 1,071 1, 616 u 
76, 404 48, 639 13, 840 9, 421 1, 577 1, 098 1, 801 R 
92, 122 60, 782 17, 352 9, 910 1, 213 1,112 1, 734 19 
7, 904 5, 265 1, 579 841 79 89 140 1 
8, 130 5, 363 1, 606 851 80 &Y 140 l 
8, 196 5, 405 1,617 863 79 9 140 2 
8, 666 5, 678 1, 781 87' 87 92 148 1 
&, 746 5, 758 1, 784 870 77 rr] 162 l 
8, 815 5, 862 1, 762 861 72 95 162 1 
8, S46 5, 906 1, 753 851 75 O4 166 l 
9,011 6, 037 1,811 S41 68 92 161 1 
9, 064 6, 156 1,775 830 58 89 55 ! 
9, 277 6, 384 1,777 819 53 87 156 1 
9, 436 6, 558 1,778 807 45 86 161 1 
9, 599 6, 690 1, 837 794 35 86 156 l 
9, 679 6, 787 1,845 780 30 85 151 ? 
i Compaen hem Se entrepreneurial income, net rents, and royal- * Payments to recipients under the 3 special public assistance programs 
terest adjusted for seasonal variation and general assistance, the value of food stamps issued by the Agricultura} 


2 For anoual and -wt . figures 1929-40, see the Bulletin, ‘August 1941, 
table 1, Po. 7 74-76. 
contributions 


and salary payments minus > = soa = -_ ¥ 
programs. ui ndustrial pensions an 
armed forces 


a insurance and — 
‘ of employed by the NYA, WPA, and CCC (through 
i ¥ todos eet of ployed on other Federal 
agency 


projects fi ; such earnings are included 
in the column ‘“‘Compensation of employees.” 


Marketing Administration under the food stamp plan, and subsistence 
payments certified by the Farm Security Administration. 

* Represents payments under programs of old-age and survivors insurance, 
railroad retirement, Federal, State, and local retirement, veterans’ pensions, 
workmen’s com nsation, State unemployment compensation, and railroad 
unemployment —— 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestie 
Commerce. 


Chart 2.—Payments under selected social insurance and related programs, January 1938September 1942 
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ber 1941. While the increase was due in part to 
expansion in employment, it also reflects increased 
wage rates and hours of work. 

The only other type of income payments which 
was larger in September than in August was entre- 
preneurial income, net rents, and royalties, which 
increased 0.4 percent. Dividends and interest 
decreased 1.8 percent, work relief 14.3 percent, 
and direct relief 1.2 percent; all these types of 
payment were below levels of a year ago. Social 
insurance and related payments were 3.2 percent 
below the August level but 7.9 percent above 
September 1941. | 


Estimated Pay Rolls in Covered Employment 


Total wages and salaries in the second quarter 
of 1942 amounted to $19.1 billion, 30 percent more 
than in the second quarter of 1941 (table 2). The 
increase was due to more employment, higher 
wage rates, and longer working hours. Although 
a large number of persons entered military service, 
the labor force in the second quarter of 1942 was 
at approximately the same level as in the second 
quarter of 1941, an indication that additions to 
the labor force have offset withdrawals for mili- 
tary service. 

Pay rolls covered by the two retirement pro- 
grams shown in the table increased 28.8 percent 
over the second quarter of 1941 and accounted 
for more than three-fourths of all wages and 
salaries. Wages paid in employment under the 
railroad retirement program were 29.3 percent 
above the 1941 second-quarter level, while those 
paid in employment under the old-age and survi- 
vors insurance program increased 28.8 percent. 
Inasmuch as wages paid in employment under 
these programs increased less than total wages 
and salaries, they represented a slightly lower 
proportion of all wages and salaries in the second 
quarter of 1942 than in the same period of 1941— 
77.4 percent as compared with 78.0 percent. The 
decrease is explained by the proportionately 
greater increase in wages and salaries earned in 
noncovered employment, which includes military 
service and government employment. 

The unemployment insurance programs cover 
most of the workers covered by the retirement 
programs, and, consequently, changes in pay rolls 
under the former programs were much the same as 
those for the retirement programs. Wages paid 
in employment covered by the State unemploy- 
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ment compensation laws in the second quarter of 
1942 increased 29 percent over the second quarter 
of 1941 and accounted for 66.4 percent of all wages 
as compared with 67.0 percent in the same quarter 
last year. The railroad unemployment insurance 
program covers all employment covered by the 
Table 2.—Estimated pay rolls in employment covered 

by selected social insurance and retirement programs 


in relation to all wages and salaries, by specified 
period, 1937=42 ' ; 









































Pay rolls covered | P v7, rolls covered 
y unemploy- 
by retirement 
programs 3 ment insurance 
programs * 
All 
Period =— Rail 
eri an - 
sala- | Old-age | pai. | Stateun-| road un- 
ries ? “| road ploy- | employ- 
vivors ment 
retire- ment 
—y «| ment | ties | insur- 
ance ¢ 
Amount (in millions) 
Calendar year: | | | 
ER are $45,053 | $32,391 $2, 265 (7) $2, 265 
Dliisésicetescnsadl Vi: [ae 2,010 $26, 200 2,010 
SS: 44,452 | 31,493 2, 149 29, 069 2, 149 
Ds accccctcchensonal SE | cae 2, 268 32, 442 2, 268 
RS SE oR 61, 420 45, 710 2, 683 41, 506 2, 683 
1941 
Jan.-Mar._.._...........| 13,220 9, 709 584 8,811 584 
Apr.-June | 14,707 | 10, 834 632} 9,853 632 
July-Sept et 11, 809 683 10, 677 683 
Oct.-Dee..- | 17,804 | 13, 358 784 | 12, 165 734 
1942 
Jan.-Mar.._............| 17,050 | 12,518 762 11, 520 762 
Apr.-June a alee | 19, 100 13, 955 817 12, 673 817 
| 
| 
| Percent of all wages and salaries 
Calendar year | 
ieee | 100.0 | 71.9 | 5.0 (*) 5.0 
1938 _ . | 100.0 | 69.5 4.9 63.5 4.9 
SE ees 100.0 70.8 4.8 65.4 4.8 
SoS 100.0 72.6 4.6 66.0 4.6 
| Ae ee 100. 0 74.5 4.4 67.7 4.4 
1941 
ae 100.0 73. 4 | 4.4 66. 6 4.4 
oS ae 100.0 73.7 | 4.3 67.0 4.3 
July-Sept...............| 100.0 75.3 | 4.4 68. 1 44 
| | eae 100.0 75.0 4.4 68.3 4.4 
| 
1942 | 
(| ae 100.0 73.4 4.5 67.6 4.5 
WAIN. 6 in s00éctnces 100.0 73.1 | 4.3 66.4 4.3 











| For annual data for 1937-41 on pay rolls covered by civil-service, State and 
local government and public education retirement systems, see the Bulletin, 
August 1942, p. 65. 

? Data furnished by the U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. Figures by quarters have been adjusted to cor- 
rect for distribution of bonus payments; estimates for quarters of 1942 are 
liminary. Represents estimated wages and salaries paid in cash and in 
kind in continental United States and, in addition, Army and Navy pay 
rolls in all other areas. Includes employee contributions to social insurance 
and retirement programs. Because estimates of all wages and salaries are 
built up by industry groups, amount in covered and noncovered employ- 
ment cannot be determined precisely. While the estimated amount 
covered employment included within this total differs from pay rolls in 
covered employment as given in this table, the difference is so smal] that it 
does not invalidate relationship of covered pay rolls to total. Commerce 
estimates relate to calendar quarters; estimates for pay rolls covered by old- 
age and survivors insurance, railroad retirement, and unemployment com- 
pensation relate to pay periods ended in calendar quarters. 

3 Includes data for Alaska and Hawaii. 

4 Represents taxable wages plus estimated nontaxable wages in excess of 
$3,000 earned in Roe yp covered by program. Series revised. 

5 Represents taxable wages plus nontaxable wages earned in employment 
covered by program; excludes, however, earnings of railroad workers covered 
by State laws through June 1939. Data for 1941 estimated. 

* Estimated for 1937-June 1939 when railroad workers were covered by State 
unemployment compensation laws. 

’ Not available. 
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railroad retirement program, and wages paid in 
employment under these programs increased only 
slightly as a proportion of all wages and salaries. 


Social Insurance and Related Payments 


Payments under the selected social insurance 
programs shown in table 3 amounted to $89.7 
million, a decrease of 5.2 percent from August but 
an increase of 5.3 percent over the September 1941 
level. Payments to veterans and their survivors 
have been added to the series of payments pre- 
viously shown in table 3, and the number of 
veterans and survivors receiving payments have 
been added to table 4. The addition of payments 
under the veterans’ program increases from 40 to 
60 percent the proportion of all social insurance 
and related payments included in the series. Pay- 


ments under the Federal noncontributory and the 
State and local retirement systems and under the 
workmen’s compensation programs are the only 
social insurance payments for which monthly data 
on a comparable basis are not available. 

Retirement, disability, and survivor payments 
increased 1.3 percent over August and amounted 
to $66.6 million, while unemployment insurance 
payments of $22.6 million were 20.6 percent below 
August figures. Compared with a year ago, re- 
tirement, disability, and survivor payments were 
8.9 percent larger, while unemployment insurance 
payments decreased 4.0 percent. 

Monthly retirement payments under the old-age 
and survivors insurance program amounting to 
$7.1 million were made to 341,000 beneficiaries 
(preliminary). Both payments and the number 


Table 3.—Payments under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1936—42' 


{In thousands; data corrected to Oct. 30, 1942] 














] 
Monthly retirement and disa- |____ 
Calendar bility payments ? 
year and Total | 
month mene 
— Rail Civil 
- Vv 
Social road | Service Veter- Social 
Secu ans Ad-| Secu- 
Retire-| Com- 
rity ment mis- minis- rity 
Act? Act‘ | sion! tration? | Act’ 
1936. ....-- $461, 760 |$458, 765 $682 |$51, 630 |$299, 001 , 
Diecnesaes 505, 143 Le Esdcancne 40, 001 | 53,604 | 200,660 |__. 
i ciwoden 972, 576, 814 |........ 766 | 56,118 | 301,277 |_- 
1930. .....-- 005 | 608,094 |........ 107, 282 | 58,331 | 307,512 |__- 
Se 1, 191, 906 | 654, 040 |$21, 075 |114, 166 | 62,019 | 317,851 | $7, 784 
1041.__.. 1, 090, 102 | 726,631 | 55, 141 |119,913 | 64,933 | 320,561 | 25,454 
1941 
Sept......-- 85,138 | 61,129 5,024) 10,081 | 5,452 26,633 | 2,375 
ae 84, 382 61, 837 5,235 | 10,114 5, 462 26, 776 2, 498 
ae 056 | 61,892 | 5,383 | 10,199 | 5,516 | 26,705 | 2,579 
Dec. ......-. 91,749 | 62,516 | 5,611 | 10,189 | 5,519 | 26,750) 2,736 
1942 
Beeps. 105,607 | 62,670; 5,811 | 10,102} 5,557 | 26,710| 2,827 
ee 104,775 | 62,941 | 6,074/ 10,161 | 5,549 26,669) 2,907 
Re 108, 187 | 63,436 6,243 | 10,223 | 5,532) 26,661 | 3,109 
ry ad nip omeials 101,431 | 63,952 6,430) 10,198 | 5,572 26,681 | 3,240 
jes 280 | 63,743 | 6,544 10,068 | 5,504 | 26,646) 3,312 
June..._...- 95,580 | 64,581 | 6,660) 10,210; 5,637 | 26,658) 3,431 
aN 99,608 | 66,278 | 6,824) 10,288 | 5,677 | 28,027 | 3,545 
Aug.......- 626 | 65,706 | 6,873 | 10,262| 5,743 27,491 | 3,569 
Bept.......- 89,689 | 66,552 |" 7,141 | 10,257 | 5,772 |** 27,473 |'9 3, 805 




















| Retirement, disability, and survivor payments 





| 
} Unemployment insur- 


ance payments 

















Re- 
a — funds —— 
. a wen ies under | 
Survivor payments | the 
—_———--——-——— | Civil 
| . State | Rail- 
Monthly | Lump-sum — | unem- road 
a — —_ | ploy- | Unem- 
1/ V mo Total | Ment | Ploy- 
‘ ». | Civil | Vet- | ,° com- | ment 
Rail Veter- | Social Rail Serv- | erans | en | pensa- | Insur- 
road ans Ad-| Secu road i } loyees | | 
Retire- Ad-| Becu- |Retire-| (°° _ | Ad | leaving | 
ment minis- | rity ment Com- | minis- Leevies 4 |} laws Act 
act « |tration®) Act® | 744 | mis- | tra- | 
; . sion § | tion '° | | 
| 
$2 |300, 992 $4, 062 |$3, 395 | $2, 864 $131 | $131 
444 | 96,370 | $1, 278 4,401 | 3,684 | 3,479] 2,132) 2,132] 
1, 383 | 101,492 | 10,478 $201 | 4,604 | 3, 405 3, 326 393, 786 (3903, 786 
1,451 |109,192 | 13,895 | 1,926 | 4,952 | 3, 5453 2, 846 |435, 065 (429, 208 | $5, 767 
1, 448 | 105, 606 | 11,734 . 497 | 5,810 | 3,960 3, 277 | 534, 589 | 518, 700 | 15, 880 
1, 550 (111,799 | 13,328 | 3,421 | 6,170 | 4,352 4,615 |358, 856 (344, 321 | 14, 535 
132 | 9, 267 oss | 251| 605| 323| 485 | 23,554| 22,042| 612 
134 | 9,313] 1,100 303 544 358 484 | 22,061 | 21,430} 631 
129 9, 350 1, 029 256 460 286 489 | 21,675 | 21, 066 609 
134 9, 245 1, 131 362 502 337 460 | 28,773 | 27,847 | 926 
128 | 9,233] 1,267] 258) 424) 353 484 | 42,453 | 41,056 | 1,307 
133 | 9,155] 1,291 301 274 337 622 | 41,212 | 30,884 | 1,328 
127 | 9,173] 1,185 306 509 368 465 | 44,286 | 43,035 | 1, 251 
128| 9,211] 1,307] 238| 497/ 360| 468 | 37,011 | 36,311 | 700 
125 | 9,182] 1,230 256 402 | 375 514 | 32,023 | 31,704) 319 
141 | 9,212] 1,278 449 547 358 547 | 30, 452 30,226! 2% 
140 | 9,233] 1, 186 514 503 341 551 | 32,779 | 32, 625 | 154 
139 | 9, 256 957 389 690 | | 337 445 | 28,475 | 28, 252 223 
137 |"? 9, 169 |'? 1, 529 299 612 | 4358 536 | 22,601 | 22,305 206 


























1 Data represent Bo gees be to individuals and exclude cost of administra- 
Retirement vor payments under Security and Rail- 
road Retirement - cOngieting retroactive payments) are amounts certified 
to oy & the Treasury for 2 payments under Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act are amoun to the disbursing 
officers of the ; payments under the Civil § Service Commission and 
Veterans — are disbursements minus cancelations; State un- 
emplo t insurance payments are checks issued by State agencies. 
ri) -age retirement benefits under all acts and disability retirement 
benefits un under Railroad Retirement and Civil Service Retirement Acts. 
3 Primary i wife’s benefits, and benefits to children of primary 


artly est 
4 Amounts minus cancelations, during month ended on 20th 
calendar day 


through November 1941; December 1941 represents period 
Nov. 21-Dec. 31; su nt months are calendar months. Monthly pay- 
ments to survivors include annuities to widows under joint and survivor 


elections and 12-month death-benefit annuities to widows and next of kin. 
5 Principally payments from civil-service retirement and disability fund 
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but includes also payments from Canal Zone retirement and disability fund 
and Alaska Railroad retirement and disability fund administered by the 
Civil Service Commission. Monthly retirement payments include accrued 
annuities to date of death paid to survivors and payments under joint and 
survivor elections. Data for years 1936-39 estimated on basis of data for 
fiscal years. 

‘ Payments to veterans for pensions and compensation 

? Widow’s benefits, widow's current benefits, parent's benefits, 

orphan’ 8 benefits. Partly estimated. 
Payments to survivors of deceased veterans. 

* Payments at age 65 for 1937-August 1939, payments with respect to deaths 
of covered workers prior to Jan. 1, 1940, for entire period, and, beginning 
January 1940, payments with respect to deaths of covered workers after 
Dec. 31, 1939. Payments at age 65 totaling $651,000 in 1937, $4.7 million in 
1938, and $4.6 million in 1939 are not survivor payments. 

10 Payments id burial expenses of deceased veterans. 

uM — de. y State agencies to the Bureau of Employment Security. 
Annual! figures adjusted for voided benefit checks; monthly figures unadjusted. 
12 Preliminary estimate. 
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of beneficiaries were considerably above levels of a 
year ago, payments by 42 percent and beneficiaries 
by 40 percent. Retirement payments and the 
number of beneficiaries under the civil-service and 
the railroad retirement programs were less than 
6 percent above levels of September 1941. Pen- 
sions and compensation paid under the veterans’ 
program, amounting to $27.5 million, were 3.2 
percent larger in September of this year, while the 
number of veterans receiving payments increased 
by 0.4 percent to 623,000. 

‘Monthly payments made to survivors under the 
old-age and survivors insurance program amounted 
to $3.8 million, an increase of 60 percent over the 
same month last year, while the number of bene- 
ficiaries increased 61 percent. There was only a 
slight increase in payments to survivors under the 
railroad retirement program, while payments to 
survivors of veterans decreased 1.1 percent. 

Lump-sum payments under all programs were 


larger than a year ago, ranging from a 1.2-percent 
increase under the civil-service program to 55 per- 
cent under the old-age and survivors insurance 
program. 

Unemployment compensation payments under 
the State laws amounted to $22.4 million in 
September, 20.7 percent less than in August. 
The decrease in payments was widespread; in 
only 3 of the 51 States were payments larger than 
in August, and in these States the increases were 
less than 5 percent. Liberalization of the laws 
and larger individual benefits as compared with 
last year caused payments to decline relatively 
less than the number of individuals receiving pay- 
ments. The number of beneficiaries decreased 
14.3 percent as compared with September 1941, 
while payments decreased only 2.4 percent. Pay- 
ments of $206,009 were made under the railroad 
unemployment insurance program, 66 percent 
less than payments of a year ago. 


Table 4.—Individuals receiving payments under selected social insurance and related programs, by month, 
September 1941-September 1942 


[In thousands; data corrected to Oct. 30, 1942] 





Retirement, disability, and survivor beneficiaries 


Monthly retirement and disa- | 
bility beneficiaries } 
Year and month - = 


Monthly 


Rail- Civil | Veter- —_— 

Social road Service| ans | Rail , 

Securi- | Retire- | Com- | Admin- a Railroac 

ty Act'| ment mis- | istra- | ——_. Retire- 

Act? sion? | tion‘ . act ® | ment 
| . Act # 
| ' 
| 
1941 
September 244.0 151.3 67.5 | 620.7 146. 4 | 3.6 
October 253. 4 151.8 67.8 | 621.5 154.0 3.6 
November 61.3 | 152.5 68.4 | 621.6 160. 4 | 3.6 
December 271. 5 152.9} 68.6] 622.7 168. 5 | 3.6 
1942 | 
January , 282.5 152.8 69.3 | 622.3 176. 1 3.6 
February 292.9 | 153.3] 60.1 622. 5 185. 2 3.6 
March | 301.5] 153.5} 60.2] 6228 192. 3 3.6 
April... |} 310.6 153. 8 69.3 | 622.7 200. 8 3.6 
ay | 316.8] 153.4 69.7 | 622.9 207.9 3.6 
June 322.3 | 153.3 70.0 | 623.0 215.3 3.6 
July. - 328.7 | 153.8 | 70.4 | 623.1 222. 5 3.7 
August ; 333. 2 153.8 | 70.9 623.5 226. 7 3.8 
September 9341.2] 154.3 | 71.4) 623.1 | 1236.1 3.8 
} 


























| Unemployment 
insurance 
beneficiaries 
- nomena i nse 
lemployees 
Survivor beneficiaries | receiving 
| refunds | State | Rail- 
a a te a unter ie oe — 
| - 5 Vv ploy- | Unem- 
Lump-sum Service | ment | ploy- 
2A A WE DRS a” one Merman Commis- com- pune 
F a sion pensa- | Insur- 
Veterans | Social eet — Veterans tion | ance 
Adminis-| Security | “Thent | Commis-| 4dminis- laws | Act 1 
tration’ | Act Act | sion tration 
318.0 7.2 | 1.0 a 3.3 3.0 | 493.4 13.2 
318. 2 8.0 | 1.1} .6 3.5 3.4 | 430.0 12.9 
318. 6 7.5 1,0 5 3.0 4.3 | 470.6 13. 4 
318.5 8.2 1.2 5 3.2 3.5 | 523.0 22.4 
317.9 | 9.1 9 5 3.5 4.1 796. 6 35.1 
315.4 9.3 1.0 3 3.3 4.2) 837.6 33. 6 
315. 5 8.6 1.0 .6 3.8 4.2} 803.1 29. 2 
315.7 10.1 1.0 6 3.7 4.3 | 668.3 16.9 
316. 6 9.0 .8 5 3.5 4.9 | 609.7 7.2 
316.8 9.2 1.4 6 3.5 5.1 | 552.7 4.7 
317.6 8.5 1.3 .5 3.6 5.5 | 574.9 3.3 
318. 5 6.9 1.3 8 3.3 4.8] 543.0 4.6 
315.5 210.8 1.1 | of 3.5 6.3 | 422.7 4.3 























! Primary beneficiaries and their wives and children, for whom monthly 
benefits were certified to the Secretary of the Treasury during month. 

1 Employee annuitants and pensioners on roll as of 20th of month; includes 
disability annuitants 

? Annuitants under Civil Service, Canal Zone, and Alaska Railroad Retire- 
Ment Acts; represents age and disability retirements, voluntary and in- 
voluntary retirements. Includes persons receiving survivor benefits under 
joint and survivor elections, numbering 62 in September 1942. Figures 
not adjusted for suspension of annuities of persons reemployed under the 
National Defense Act of June 28, 1940, or act of Jan. 24, 1942, numbering 
901 in Septem ber 1942. 

‘ Veterans receiving pensions and compensation during month. 

' Widows, parents, and orphans for whom monthly benefits were certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury during month. 

Widows receiving survivor benefits under joint and survivor elections 

and next of kin receiving death-benefit annuities for 12 months; number on 
roll as of 20th of month. Widows receiving both survivor and death-benefit 
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annuities are counted twice, but 2 or more individuals sharing 1 death 
benefit ye are counted as 1. 

? Widows, children, and parents of deceased veterans on whose account 
payments were Made during Month. 

* For Social Security Act, deceased wage earners whose survivors received 
payments under either the 1935 or 1939 act; for Railroad Retirement Act 
deceased wage earners on whose account payments to survivors were certifi 
in month ending on 20th calendar day; for Civil Service Commission, em- 
ployees who died before retirement age and annuitants with unexpended bal- 
ances whose survivors received payments; for Veterans Administration, 
survivor or other persons entitled to reimbursement for expenditures in con- 
nection with burial of deceased veterans. 

* See footnote 3 for programs covered. 

1° Represents average weekly number of benefit recipients. 

! Represents average number of ns semtvang Leasite for unemploy- 
ment during a registration period of 14 consecutive days. 

12 Preliminary estimate. 
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Approximately 1.7 million individuals received 
monthly benefits amounting to $63.8 million and 
16,100 received lump-sum payments amounting 
to $2.8 million under the retirement, disability, 


and survivor programs in September. Unem. 
ployment insurance payments amounting to 
$22.6 million were made to about 427,000 bene. 
ficiaries. 


Financial and Economic Data 


Receipts and Expenditures 


Social security tax receipts for July-September 
1942 amounted to 6.7 percent of total Federal 
receipts of $4,118 million, as compared with 6.5 
percent in the preceding quarter and 10.2 percent 
in the corresponding period of 1941 (table 1). 
This proportion may be expected to decline as 
the provisions of the Revenue Act of 1942 become 
effective. Collections of additional and increased 
excise taxes began on November 1, while the 
5-percent victory tax on gross incomes (exclusive 
of capital gains) over $624 a year will be imposed 
as of January 1, 1943. Increased individual and 
corporation taxes on 1942 incomes will be col- 
lected in the regular returns next year. 


Social security expenditures for July-September 
were 13 percent higher than in the preceding 
quarter, but their ratio to total Federal expendi. 
tures declined from 2.8 to 2.4 percent. 


The combined assets of the old-age and sur. 
vivors insurance trust fund and the unemploy- 
ment trust fund amounted to $6.8 billion at the 
end of September, as compared with $6.4 billion 
at the end of June and $5.1 billion a year ago, 
The large increase over the 12-month period re- 
flects the high tax receipts during the past year 
as well as the continued decline in State with- 
drawals from the unemployment trust fund. 

The combined investments of the two funds 
amounted to 7.8 percent of the total public debt 


Chart 1.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act, by quarter, January 1937-September 1942 
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at the end of the quarter, as compared with 8.8 
percent at the end of the previous quarter and 
9.8 percent as of September 30, 1941. Holdings 
of Government securities by the old-age and sur- 
yivors insurance trust fund increased $859 million 
over the investments held at the end of September 
1941, while those of the unemployment trust fund 
rose $880 million. 


The computed rate of interest on the interest- 
bearing public debt was 2.159 percent as of Sep- 
tember 30. The rate was 2.210 percent as of 
August 31, 1942, and 2.482 percent as of Sep- 
tember 30, 1941. 

The usual end-of-the-quarter decline in Fed- 
eral insurance contributions, State unemployment 
contributions, and Federal unemployment taxes 


Table 1.—Social security and total Federal receipts, expenditures, and public debt, by specified period, 1936-42 


{In millions] 





























General and special accounts | Publie debt 
se : —— 
Receipts of Federal Govern- Expenditures ‘ of Federal Govern- | | 
ment ment | 
- - _ - a ne oe ey j | | | 
| | | 
Under the Under the | 
Social Security | Railroad Re- 
Act tirement | Trust | 
- | j 
| Board | @e- j ; 
i counts, | ~ Old- 
- * my | 
Rail- | | : | | dae ete.,” tas oe 7 Rail- 
at Net rr excess | and |Unem- 
Period road | | ceipts | ; | eral road 
a } appro- | receipts} | sur- | ploy- |. " 
retire- | | ‘ (+) or | | nd | otal | viv any [retire-| Al 
Social | ment | | pria- ex. | (+) Tr | palance| Tota! | vivors| ment | ont! other 
piece } | Ad- tions —— il ai, | expend- | insur-| trust 
ota] 1] Secu- | and | All Total} minis-| and Trans-| A pendi- | Stores | ance | fund*| 8° 
- rity | unem-| other | trative | trans- | Ad- | fer8tojother| tures | “(—)* | fount count 
taxes’) ploy- | ex- | fers to | minis- rail- ee | fund 
— penses | old-age | trative | =. 
—_— and | and | ex | ix a“ 
grants | survi- | penses® a0- 
| to vors count 
States*| insur- | . | 
| ance 
trust 
fund | 
Fiscal year: | => | 
1936-37 294, $252) ( $5,042) $8, 442 $183 $265 $1 ...|$7, 993) —$3, 149, +$374| —$128\$36,425) $267; $312) _. $35, 846 
1937-38 6, 242 604 $150 5,488) 7,626 291 387 3| $146) 6,799) —1,384) +306) —338) 37, 165) 662 872; $66) 35, 565 
1938-39 5, 668 631 109) 4,928} 9, 210) 342 503 3 107| 8, 255; —3, 542 +890 +622) 40,440) 1,177) 1, 267| 67| 37, 929 
1939-40 5, 925 712 126) 5,087) 9, 537) 379 10 539) 8) 121; 8,490) —3, 612 +137 —947| 42,968! 1,738; 1,710 79) 39, 441 
1940-41 8, 289 788 144] 7,337) 13, 372 447 661) 7 124/12, 133) —5,103/  —148) +742) 48,961| 2,381) 2,273) 74) 44, 233 
1941-42 13, 668, 1,016 178,12, 474) 33, 265 501 869 10 141/\31, 744, —19, 598) —3, 506 +358) 72,422) 3, 202) 3, 139 92| 65, 989 
} months ended | | | } | | 
Septem ber 1940 1, 645 174 34| 1,437) 2,438 115 156 2 56) 2, 109 —794 +213 +524) 44,073) 1,876) 1,790 85) 40,322 
Septem ber 1941 2,14 18 39] 1,888; 5,202 135 201) 2 46| 4,818) —3, 057 +304 —368) 51,346; 2,556) 2, 47% 91} 46, 220 
September 1942 4,118 277 51) 3,790 16, 564 141 258 2 113) 16, 050' —12, 446 —304) +1,311) 86, 483 | 3,415) 3, = 173) 79, 586 
1941 | ! } | } 
September 1. 136 " 3; 1,099) 1,875 33 1 1 1,840| —739) —293) —607) 51,346) 2,556) 2,479) 91) 46,220 
October 4x9 43 1} 440) 2,126 56 43 1 32| 1,994) —1,637) —225)| +376) 53,584) 2,546) 2,538) 112) 48,388 
November 730 175 5 550; 2,024 40 166 1 1,817; —1, 204 —454 —322| 55,040) 2, 536} 2, 706) 102) 49, 696 
December 1, 214 6 36| 1,172) 2, 544 33 2 1 2, 508; —1, 329 —328| +1, 241) 57,938) 2, ” 2, 732) 91| 52,379 
1942 | j | | 
January Al4 51 1 562) 2, 664 56 36 1! 32| 2, 539) —2, 050 —633 —610| 60,012) 2, 726) 2 mi 112) 54, 403 
February 937 253 45 680) 2,808 37 179) 1 | 2,591) —1, 871 +114 +612) 62,381} 2,761) 2,923) 102] 56, 595 
March - 3, 48 5 44 3,499 3,422 31 1 1 | 3,389; +126 — 234 —69| 62,419} 2,923) 2,910) 91| 56, 495 
April 732 42 1, 689! 3,790 49 37 1 32} 3,671} —3,058) —126| —642| 64,961/ 2,913) 2,914) 112) 59,022 
May_... 76 213 9 542) 4,155 53 201 1 .--| 3,900) —3,391; —257 —39| 68,571] 2,927] 3,106) 102) 62, 436 
June 2 494 5 37| 2,452) 4, 531 ll 1 1 4, 518; —2,037| —1, 635 +179) 72,422; 3,202) 3, 139} 92) 65, 989 
July 704 52 741, 5,208 79 47 1 113) 4,968, —4, 413 —4) +296) 77,136) 3,192) 3,162) 195] 70, 587 
August 797 om) 12} 565 5,425 4! 29 1 | 5,174) —4, 628 54) —134| 81,6851 3,197] 3,352 184| 74, 952 
September 2, 528 4 30) 2,485 5,932 21 1 1 5,909) —3, 404 —245 +1, 148) 86,483) 3,415) 3,359, 173) 79, 536 
x July 1940, appropriations to old-age and survivors insurance administrative expenses incurred by the Treasury prior to July 1940 in admin- 


trust fund minu 
are excluded from net r 
counts of the Treasury) 

total receipts and expen 


imbursements to the Treasury for administrative expenses 
t receipts and expenditures of general and special ac- 
These net appropriations are included here in both 
ditures for comparison with previous periods. 
2 Represents ce under the Federal Insurance Contributions Act 
and the Federal Unempk Tax Act. 
lections under the Carriers Taxing Act and 10 percent 
Unemployment Insurance Act (see table 2, 


llectior 
mer 
3 Represents total ce 
of collections under the Railroad 
footnote 5). 

‘ Excludes public-debt retirement. 
to the Treasury. 

‘Excludes funds for vocational rehabilitation program of the Office of 
Education and for disease and sanitation investigations of the Public Health 
Service (see table 3, footnote 1); prior to Jan. 1, 1942, excludes granis to States 
for employment service administration under the Wagner-Peyser Act. Such 
grants are included in “‘all other’; since Jan. 1, 1942, includes Federal expen- 
ditures for operation of employment services in the States. Also excludes 


Based on checks cashed and returned 
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istration of title II of the Social Security Act and the Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act. Includes expenses incurred by the Social Security Board 
in administration of the Wagner-Peyser Act, beginning July 1940. 

6 Includes expenditures for administration of railroad unerhployment insur- 
ance, amounting to $500,000 in 1938-39, $4,987,000 in 1939-40, $3,397,000 in 1940- 
41, $2,506,000 in 1941-42, and $512,000 for 1942-43; also includes $6,719,000 
expended since April 1941 for acquisition of service and compensation data 
of railroad workers in accordance with Public Res. 102, approved Oct. 9, 1940. 

7 Includes all trust accounts, increment resulting from reduction in weight 
of gold dollar, expenditures chargeable against increment on gold (other than 
retirement of national bank notes), and receipts from seigniorage. 

§ Beginning July 1939, contains separate book account for railroad unem- 
ployment insurance account and for each State employment security agency. 

* Less than $500,000. 

” Excludes amounts reimbursed to the Treasury for administrative ex- 
penses, which were part of transfer. 


Source: Compiled from cata in the Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


cs 
~ 








Table 2.—Social insurance taxes under selected pro- 
grams, by specified period, 1936-42 























[In thousands] 
ea Laat Unemployment insurance 
> Railroad 
Period _ Federal pede State un- | Federal | unem- 
insurance | od their| _°™mpPloy- unem- [ployment 
contribu- | employ. | ment con- /ployment} insurance 
tions ! nm ny tributions?} taxes * contri- 
butions 5 
Cumulative through | 
September 1942... $3, 694, 469 | $736, 578 |$4, 951, 658 |7 $486, 044 $226, 201 
Fiseal year 
Mge-e7.........- 194, 346 345 (5) 7 57, 751 
1937-38 _ - 514, 406 150, 132 (8) 7 90, 104 
1938-39 _ 530, 358 109, 257 803, 007 100, 869 . 
1900-40.......... 604, 694 120, 967 853, 955 107, 523 49, 167 
1940-41. 600,555 | 136,942 888, 450 97, 677 68, 162 
1941-42_- Kanon 895, 619 170, 012 1, 093, 901 119, 944 84, 738 
3 months ended: 
September 1940 164, 652 32, 169 207, 982 9, 220 16, 257 
September 1941- 207, 706 37, 620 260, 811 10, 621 18, 726 
nae 1942. 264, 492 48, 924 $275, 880 12, 177 24, 135 
September. _- - 3, 366 31,111 6, 781 910 18, 108 
October _____. } 45, 674 1, 058 148, 239 2, 169 86 
November - | 168, 458 5, 202 119, 673 6, 808 939 
December. ; 4,323 | 33, 866 10, 447 1, 267 19, 209 
| 
January -__-_--- 38, 579 1, 277 1M, 912 12, 710 107 
February - as 181, 446 4, 161 122, 536 71, 269 786 
| —aeeae 2, 773 41, 574 5,471 1, 995 22, 351 
April. ee = 39, 173 1, 206 122, 109 2, 853 5 
a 203, 740 9, 023 143, 747 9, 302 fst 
June.---- | 3, 747 35, 025 5, 955 952 21,545 
a | 49, 371 977 136, 883 | 2, 842 87 
, 211, 685 11, 455 132, 780 | 8, 452 1, 600 
eis: 3, 435 36, 491 *6, 217 xS2 22, 448 











! Tax effective Jan. 1, 1937, based on wages for employment as defined in 
Internal Revenue Code (ch. 9, subch. A, sec. 1426), payable by employers and 
employees. 

? Tax effective Mar. 1, 1936, based on wages for employment as defined in 
Carriers Taxing Act, pay yable by carriers and employees. 

3 Represents contri tions plus penalties and interest collected from 
— and contributions from employees, deposited in State clearing 
accounts. For differences in State rates, see p. 54, table 8, footnote 3. Data 
include contributions based on wages from railroad industry prior to July i, 
1939. Subsequent transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment 
insurance account in unemployment trust fund, amounting to $105,900,769 
Te deducted. Figures reported by State agencies, corrected to Oct. 22, 
1 

4 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1936, based on wages for employment as defined in 
Internal Revenue Code (ch. 9, subch. C, sec. 1607), payable by employers 
only. Amounts represent Federal tax collections after deduction for amounts 
paid into State unemployment funds on covered wages. 

§ Tax effective July 1, 1939, on wages for employment as defined in 

Unemployment Insurance Act, rete uy Smasepen st only. Com- 

puted from data in Daily rors of reasury. Represents 10 
eeoemnt which is _tL- + with and appropriated to railroad 
unemployment insurance ieieden fund for expenses of the Railroad 
Retirement ay in es act, and 90 percent which is deposited in 
railroad unem: eas account in unemployment trust fund and 
y? bed. inclu in a 


4. Ly and special accounts of the 
from figures on p. 81, table 1, which represent 
oaly the f 10 peresnt Gop deposited with the 
ermont and Idaho data for September 1942 not available. 
7 Includes $40,561,886 subsequent ——— to States which did not collect 
taxes on eee wen ae WS Oe employers paid full tax to the Federal 


Government 
* Not available. 


occurred in September; consequently, total tax 
collections under the selected social insurance 
programs amounted to only $69.5 million as 
compared with $366 million in August (table 2). 
Taxes under the Carriers Taxing Act and the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act are high- 
est during the third month of each quarter, but 
were not large enough in September to counter- 
balance the declines in other contributions. 


Total social insurance collections of $626 million 
received in the quarter ended September 30 were 
$90 million more than the comparable total for 
last year. The increase reflected larger collections 
under all five of the tax programs. Federal jp. 
surance contributions reached a new peak of 
$264 million during the quarter, exceeding collec. 
tions in the same quarter of 1941 by 27 percent, 


Table 3.—Federal appropriations and expenditures for 
administrative expenses and grants to States under 
the Social Security Act, by specified period, 1941-43: 


{In thousands] 








| Fiscal year 1941-42 | Fiscal year 194243 
. | Expendi- Expendi- 
Item | Appro- | tures Appro- tures 
pria- | through pria- through 
tions? | Septem tions # Septem- 
ber ? ber 3 
Total _. $503,820 | $135,414 | $544, 688 $140, 902 
Administrative expenses 26, 129 8, 051 27, 128 7, 836 
Federal Security Agency, So- S 
cial Security Board ¢ |} 25,655 | 6, 262 26, 642 6, 052 
Department of Labor, Chil- | 
dren's Bureau 304 Wt 376 85 
Department of Commerce, 
ureau of the Census 110 25 | 110 108 
Department of the Treasury $ (8) | 1, 670 1, 592 
Grants to States___. 477,700 | 127,363 | 517,560 | 133, 065 
Federal Security Agency 486, 500 124, 797 KM. 360 130, 943 
Social Security Board 455, 500 122, O06 495, 360 127, 680 
Old-age assistance 300, 000 79, 562 329, 000 84, 151 
Aid to dependent children 74, 000 19, 225 8, 000 21, 258 
Aid to the blind. 9, 000 | 2, 145 8,710 2, 425 
Unemployment com pensa- | 
tion administration _ - 72,500 | 721,074 79, 650 19, 854 
Public Health Service: } | 
Public health work ___. | 11, 000 2, 791 11, 000 3, 254 
Department of Labor, Chil- 
dren's Bureau._....__. } 11,200 2, 565 11, 200 | 2,13 
Maternal and child health 
services _. 5, 820 | 1, 1 5, 820 953 
Services for crippled children _| 3, 870 | 907 3, 870 | 793 
Child welfare services 1, 510 | 397 | 1, 510 | 377 


| 





1 Excludes some funds appropriated and expended under the Social Secu- 


rity Act, they are not separated from other Federal! funds for similar 
purposes. Such is the case with funds for vocational rehabilitation for which 
$112,000 was appropriated for 1941-42 and $95,120 for 1942-43 for administra- 


tion in the Office of Education, and $2,650,000 for 1941-42 and $2,800,000 for 
1942-43 for ts to States. For disease and sanitation investigations of 
the Public Health Service, appropriations were $1,742,481 for 1941-42 and 
$1; 419,680 for 1942-43 in addition ———- to States shown in this table. 
Excludes unexpended balance o' Seeaenes for previous fiscal year. 
prt —— - 4. for 1941-42 include itional appropriation of $40,000,000 
approved Apr. 28, 1942 
3 Based on checks cashed and returned to the Treasury. Includes a’ 
tures from reappropriated balance of appropriations for previous fisca 
‘ Includes amounts expended by the Board in administration of title II 
of the act, reimbursed to general fund of the Treasury. Includes amounts 
i en of the Wagner-Peyser Act prior to Jan. 1, 1942. See 
lootn 
tbe Boel amounts expended by the Treasury in administration of title 
W x t 


Social Security Act and the Federal Insurance Contributions Act, 
bursed to a und of the Treasury. 
7 oNot availab 


ts certified by the Social Security 
administration to meet requirements 
, and excludes —_ to States for 
Since 


’ Prior to Jan. 1, 1942, includes 
Board to States for employment serv 
nsation 
ministration under the W agner-Peyser Act. 
includes grants for unemployment compensation administration 
and Federal expenditures for operation of employment services in the States. 


Source: Vite Federal appropriation acts (appropriations); Daily State- 
ment of the U. 8. Treasury (expenditures). 
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Taxes under the two railroad programs were 
30 percent larger, while State unemployment con- 
tributions showed an increase of 5.8 percent. 

Receipts under the Federal Insurance Contri- 
butions Act were higher in July-September 1942 
than in comparable months of 1941 in all internal 
revenue collection districts except Utah (table 4). 
Receipts under the Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act were higher in collection districts in 38 States 
and lower in 11 States. 

The general business indexes continued to climb 


in September. Industrial production changed 
more than seasonally; the adjusted index rose 2 
points to 185, while the unadjusted index rose 4 
points to 191. The principal gains were in the 
production of transportation equipment and in 
meat packing. Employment and pay rolls con- 
tinued to rise during September. 

The index of the cost of living, as computed by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, rose to 117.8 in 
September as compared with 117.5 in August and 
108.1 a year ago. 


Table 4.—Federal insurance contributions and Federal unemployment taxes,' by internal revenue collection 
district, for the first quarter of fiscal years 1941-42 and 1942-43 


[In thousands} 











Internal revenue collection district in— 
Total 
] 

Total | $218, 033. 2 
Alabama 1, 760. 2 
Arizona. 321.6 
Arkansas 583. 6 
California (2 districts 13, 283. 2 

olorado 1, 136. 1 
Connecticut 4, 909.0 
Delaware 1, 983. 4 
Florida 1, 530.3 
Georgia 2, 249.6 
Hawaii 483.9 
Idaho. 366. 4 
Illinois (2 districts 19, 382. 0 
Indiana. 4, 203. 4 
lowa_. 1, 817.8 
Kansas 935. 6 
Kentucky 1, 631.6 
Louisiana. 1, 658. 1 
Maine. | 804.7 
Maryland (including Distirict of Columbia | 4,044.4 
Massachusetts. 3 9, 727.2 
Michigan | 15, 099. 7 
Minnesota | 2, 888. 0 
Mississippi 562.6 
Missouri (2 districts 5, 241.2 
Montana 338. 8 
Nebraska 902. 9 
Nevada. . 149.9 
New Hampshire | 591.8 
New Jersey (2 districts 8, 584.3 
New Mexico 206. 1 
New York (6 districts 45, 023. 1 
North Carolina | 2, 725.9 
North Dakota | 159. 9 
Ohio (4 districts) . | 15, 770. 1 
Oklahoma | 1, 623. 2 

‘on | 1, 498.7 
Pennsylvania (3 districts 21, 943.9 
Rhode Island | 1, 725. 8 
South Carolina 1, 088. 3 
South Dakote ‘ | 183. 4 
Tennessee 1, 985. 2 
Texas (2 districts | 4, 681.3 
Utah 435.6 
Vermont 358. 6 
Virginia 2, 403. 4 
Washington (including Alaska 2, 754. 8 
West Virginia 1, 652. 4 
Wisconsin | 4, 355. 6 
Wyoming | 156.7 | 


First quarter, fiscal year 1941-42 


First quarter, fiscal year 1942-43 














Insurance con- | Unemployment! Total Insurance con- | Unemployment 
tributions ? taxes * tributions ? taxes * 
} 
$207, 456. 8 | $10, 576. 4 $276, 201.3 | $264, 105.0 $12, 096.3 
1, 689. 6 70. 6 2, 683.3 2, 603. 3 80.0 
311.1 10.4 518.0 508. 0 10.0 
564. 6 19.0 819. 2 764.7 4.5 
12, 855. 1 428.1 19, 059. 6 18, 630.0 429.6 
1, 093. 9 42.2 1, 459. 2 1, 404.9 54.3 
4,756.8 152. 2 6, 983. 3 6, 822.3 161.0 
1, 824.3 109.1 2, 992. 0 2, 808. 4 183. 6 
1, 482. 2 48.1 1, 909. 2 1, 845.0 4.2 
2, 151.5 98.1 2, 903.7 2, 767.6 136.1 
474.1 9.8 1, 016.6 974.4 42.2 
360. 0 6.4 436. 4 431.7 4.7 
18, 255. 3 1, 126.6 22, 961.9 21, 644.6 1,317.2 
4, 161.8 131.6 5, 438. 6 5, 213.9 224.6 
1, 761.4 56.4 1, 982. 5 1,920.8 61.7 
885.7 49.9 1, 367.0 1, 335. 1 31.8 
1, 585.8 45.8 1, 958. 1 1, 898. 5 59.6 
1, 591.2 66.9 2, 120.1 2, 046.1 74.0 
ROR. 6 26.1 1, 243. 0 1, 212.0 31.0 
3, 871.7 172.7 5, 004. 4 4, 824.7 179.7 
9, 365.1 362. 1 11, 840.1 11, 349.0 491.1 
14, 330. 5 769. 2 18, 541.6 17, 504.4 1, 037. 2 
2, 781.4 106. 6 3, 129.4 3, 528.9 — 399.5 
547.9 14.7 693. 8 674.6 19.2 
4,994.9 246.3 6, 529.5 6, 202.8 326. 6 
327.3 11.6 338. 1 329.9 8.2 
864. 8 38.1 1, 130.5 1,090.2 40.4 
133.6 16.3 247.2 228.8 18.4 
570.3 21.5 716. 5 696.1 20.4 
8, 005. 9 578.4 10, 895. 9 10, 432. 5 463.4 
202.0 4.0 236. 8 232. 5 4.3 
42, 155.8 2, 867.3 54, 411.0 51, 221.6 3, 189.4 
2,611.7 114.2 3, 694.2 3, 595. 1 99.1 
156. 5 3.3 169. 5 164.9 4.6 
15, 137.5 632. 6 19, 234.7 18, 407.8 826.8 
1, 546.1 77.1 2, 049. 5 1, 959. 2 90.3 
1, 451.9 46.8 2, 494.2 2, 457.0 37.3 
20, 741.8 1, 202.1 28, 306. 3 26, 912.1 1, 394.2 
1, 688.3 37.5 2,110.3 1, 927.0 183.3 
1, 052.0 36. 3 1, 403. 2 1, 365. 2 38.0 
182. 6 .8 235.7 231.7 4.0 
1, 926.3 58.8 2, 396. 8 2, 327.7 69.1 
4, 505.4 175.9 6, 158. 3 5, 937.9 220. 5 
425. 2 10. 4 573.8 411.5 162.3 
341.2 17.4 435. 6 420.9 14.7 
2, 301.9 101.5 3, 323.7 3, 153. 4 170.3 
2, 654. 6 100.3 4, 406. 6 4, 287.1 119.6 
1, 580. 4 72.0 2, 008. 2 1, 961.7 46.4 
4, 180.1 175.4 5, 458. 0 5, 266.8 191.2 
148.9 7.8 | 176.0 170.5 5.5 











1 Data are based on warrants covered by the Bookkeeping and Warrants 
Division of the Treasury Department and therefore differ slightly from the 
tax receipts in tables 1 and 2 which are based on the Daily Statement of the 
U.S. Treasury. Amounts listed in this table represent collections made in 
internal revenue collection districts in the respective States and covered 
into the Treasury. The amount received by a particular district does not 
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necessarily represent taxes paid with respect to employment within the 
State in which that district is located. 

? See table 2, footnote 1. 

3 See table 2, footnote 4. 

Source: U. 8. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of 
Accounts and Deposits. 
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Table 5.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1936-42 


{In thousands] 












































| ae 
Receipts Expenditures Assets 
. . Net total of | . 

Period Transfers Reitmburse- Treas Cash with Credit of Total é 
and appro- Interest Benefit ment for ms nos | disbursing | fund account at ie aa 
priations to | received? | payments? | administra- ee ot ny officer atend| at end of at enc _ 
trust fund ! tive expenses sequired , of period period § perioc 

ae pong through September 1942. $3, 553, 251 $214, 865 $243, 522 $72,679 | © $3, 415, 095 | $31, 463 $5, 358 | $3, 451, 915 
iscal year: | 
Eo 265, 000 2, 262 Os siisanichsiana 267, 100 73 62 | 267, 235 
i aS 387, 000 15, 412 SRR 395, 200 1, 931 113, 012 777, 243 
EE leadiiiaadiiencininntnsiacbindinaions 503, 000 26, 951 f  * es 514, 900 3, 036 66 1, 180, 302 
i 550, 000 42, 489 15, 805 12, 288 560, 900 6, 098 500 1, 744, 608 
1940-41____._. . 688, 141 55, 958 64, 342 26, 840 642, 500 10, 778 6, 238 | 2, 397, 615 
tnt asenadacnnd 895, 619 71, 007 110, 281 26, 766 821, 034 20, 384 5, 176 | 3, 227, 194 
3 months ended: 
September 1940..............._.__.. 162, 238 104 10, 560 6, 663 137, 500 10, 370 | 3, 848 1, 889, 817 
September 1941 __ 207, 706 130 23, 430 6, 604 175, 400 12, 332 7, 084 | 2, 575, 417 
September 1942 seam 264, 492 786 33, 771 6, 785 #213, 461 31, 463 5, 358 | 3, 451, 915 
eta 3, 366 81 8, 060 2, 201 | 195, 400 12, 332 7, 084 | 2, 575, 417 
i aeednantidceebens 45, 674 88 &, 289 2, 210 — 10, 000 14, 040 50, 640 | 2, 610, 680 
November..._....___- 168, 458 113 8, 406 2, 210 —10, 000 15, 631 217, 005 2, 768, 637 
at . 4, 323 241 9, 070 2, 210 200, 400 16, 530 | 8, 992 2, 761, 921 
REE SS aia 38, 579 169 9, 266 2, 142 —10, 000 | 17, 260 | 5, 601 | 2, 789, 261 
February. | 181, 446 190 9, 639 | 2, 142 34, 334 | 17, 614 180, 422 | 2, 959, 117 
March... __. 2, 460 10, 275 | 2, 142 162, 600 17, 309 | 9, 289 2, 949, 932 
(= ei aes aceatbiniieossibs 39, 173 237 10, 376 | 2, 369 — 10, 000 16, 930 | 46, 333 2, 976, 597 
i Ritiacene ied 203, 740 261 10, 715 2, 369 14, 000 16, 210 | 223, 969 3, 167, 514 
June..____. 3, 747 69, 118 10, 815 2, 369 274, 300 20, 384 | 5, 176 3, 227, 194 
tt ete TRCN 49, 371 18 10, 989 2, 262 —10, 000 19, 389 | 52, 300 | 3, 263, 332 
A » | 211, 685 79 11, 024 2, 262 #5, 161 28, 359 | 236, 657 3, 461, 811 
i (aw SSR ae | 3, 435 690 11, 758 2, 262 218, 300 31, 463 5, 358 3, 451, 915 
| 
1 Beginning July 1940, trust fund y+ cc equal taxes collected under * Minus figures represent net total of notes redeemed. 


the Federal Insurance Contributions Act. 

2 Interest on investments held is credited annually in June; on investments 
redeemed, in month of redemption. 

+ Based on checks cashed and returned to the Treasury. 


5 Prior to July 1940, includes balance of ap propriation available for transi 
* Includes $161,000 accrued interest paid on investments. 


Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. 8S. Treasury. 


Table 6.—Status of the railroad retirement account, by specified period, 1936-42 


{In thousands] 








| Receipts Traneters | Assets at end of period 
ees - Peete ee from ap- | 
a | propria- | Benefit ie aie 
Period | Amount | dotorest ; tion to | payments! outny | To credit | To credit a 
appropri- | received Total trust Treamary of appro- | of disburs- Total 
ate fund easury | priation? | ing officer 
| | | notes 
Cumulative through September 1942__. 3 $854, 151 $11, 705 $865, 856 $751, 951 £578, 399 $173, 000 $102, 328 $12, 130 $287, 458 
Fiscal year: | 
Through June 1938__..__. 146, 500 | 1,411 | 147,911 | 146,406 | = 79,849 | = 66, 200 | 24 1,628 } 68, 062 
ated aids ddilnininndinln Sieatteatienaine | 118, 250 | 2, 202 | 120, 452 | 107, 094 | 105, 774 67, 200 13, 206 2, 334 82, 740 
1939-40__ 120, 150 | 2, 283 122, 433 | 120, 650 | 113, 099 79, 400 | 10, 847 1, 826 92, 073 
1940-41... ip teaaaibe mindibtbebiot 3 113, 600 2, 534 | 116, 134 | 124, 350 | 121, 174 | 74, 000 | 2, 503 10, 530 87, 033 
1 NEES, 140, 850 | 3, 143 143, 993 | 140, 850 126, 244 91, 500 | 1, 597 | 11, 686 104, 782 
1942-43 (through Se »~ptember)- 214, 801 | 133 | 214, 934 112, 601 32, 259 173, 000 | 102, 328 12, 130 287, 458 
| | | é 
1941 
SESE. See ee eee ee 73 | 73 | 0 10, 421 91, 000 | 94, 580 i, 196, 951 
Sees ROR HRT 7 | 97 31, 500 10, 506 112, 000 63, 103 11, 186, 452 
RE : ae sabia alaladsinciabal 124 | 124 | 0) 10, 357 | 101, 500 | 63, 128 11, 176, 220 
Spesemiber............... dubidencs Mea 156 156 | 0 | 10, 699 90, 500 63, 160 12, 017 165, 677 
| 
1942 
Sa “OT ‘ lite ichedd ieoesniaehiniotaghoe 176 | 176 | 31, 500 | 10, 485 | 111, 500 31, 687 | 12, 181 155, 368 
a eS ae imaieeeninss 193 | 193 0 10, 458 | 101, 500 | 31, 702 11, 901 145, 103 
iy, A aia i Soha 215 | 215 0 | 10, 691 91, 000 | 31, 718 11, 910 134, 628 
| Sees ETS PARE LE a cme) 233 | 233 | 31, 500 | 10,776 | 112, 000 | 238 | 11, 846 124, 085 
a Oe ee SS ae 259 | 250 0} 10, 393 101, 500 | 264 | 2, 186 113, 950 
SS See aa 1, 591 1, 591 | 10, 759 | 91, 500 | 1, 507 11, 686 104, 782 
«see 214, 801 14 214, 815 112, 601 | 10, 820 195, 000 | 102, 239 | 11, 540 308, 777 
ES : 46 | 46 | j 10, 721 184, 000 113, 289 813 298, 102 
September-_........- 73 | 73 | 0 | 10, 718 | 173, 000 102, 328 | 12, 130 287, 458 





‘ Appropriation reduced by transfer of $9 million in October 1940 to prior- 
service account for collection of service and compensation data of railroad 
workers prior to 1937. 


Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U.S 


1 Based on checks cashed and returned to the Treasury. 

? Represents balances in appropriation and trust fund accounts, including 
net credit from adjustments such as cancelations and repayments. 
Treasury. 
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Social security expenditures of $141 million | Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund 
for grants to States and for administrative ex- Contributions appropriated to the trust fund 
— penses during July-September were $5.5 million totaled $264 million in the quarter ended Septem- 
larger than during the same period of 1941 (table ber 30 as contrasted with $208 million in the same 
3). Grants for old-age assistance remained the quarter of 1941 (table 5). Expenditures from the 
rh largest disbursement under the Social Security fund for benefit payments amounted to $11.8 
. Act and also showed the largest absolute increase million during September, an increase of $734,000 
- over the corresponding period of 1941. Grants over August and the largest monthly increase since 
rads for aid to dependent children and aid to the blind March 1941. Reimbursements to the Treasury 
7, ic ‘ork were ri j ini i i 
vm and for public health work were larger in the third _ for administrative expenses for the entire quarter, 
re quarter of 1942 than they were a year earlier. amounting to $6.8 million, were paid out of the 
ho Grants for unemployment compensation adminis- _ disbursing officer’s account during September, 
27 tration were $1.2 million less, despite the fact that although they have been noted in the fund 
= this year’s expenditures include all funds expended _account and on the Daily Treasury Statement as 
aan for operation of the employment services in the monthly transactions in order to balance current 
= States. Grants for the three maternal and child expenditures. 
1, $21 welfare programs administered by the Department Total assets of the old-age and survivors insur- 
t- of Labor also declined in comparison with the same ance trust fund declined by $9.9 million during 
+4 quarter of last year. Chart 1 shows the quarterly the month, as a result of the usual low collections 
eo totals of Federal grants to States under the Social __ in the third month of each quarter. Total assets 
oH Security Act from January 1937 through Septem- _at the end of September, however, were 34 percent 
sens ber 1942. above those on September 30, 1941. Net invest- 
ier, Table 7.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-42! 
{In thousands] 
ury. 
Railroad unemployment insurance 
Total \Net totalof| Unex- | Undis- | State accounts | account 
ounete Treasury nded | tributed so 
Period ot end of | certificates — 9 epee mit } ey 
peri od | anc nds/| at end of | at end o Interest With- fiance | ; Interest _ alance 
acquired 4| period period # | Deposits credited | drawals ¢ "period oo credited td ~- be of 
Cumulative through 
September 1942 $3, 370, 417 [$3,350,150 | $11, 258 | -|$4, 993, 859 | $190, 298 |$2, 107, 314 |$3, 076,843 | $203,583 | $8,604 $41,988 | $203, 572 
iscal year: 
1936-37 312, 389 293, 386 a4 : 4 291, 703 2, 737 1, 000 Cy ae ee ee 
: ao ie] See] Be) ee) Be) ee ee 
39 , 280,539 | 305, ¢ , 539 | 811, 251 441, * ( ; Seeeeer pane ease: See oe 
1939-40 1, 724, 862 443, 000 14, 862 | 859, 864 37, 524 484, 764 | 1, 693, 164 44, 249 31, 699 
1940-41 2 283.658 | 543.000} 10, 658 892,023 | 45,893 | 537,343 | 2.093737 | 61, 347 189, 921 
Re : 1941-43 : 3,150,103 | $66,000} 11,103 | 1,095,991 | 61,998 | 368,070 | 2,883,654 | 76, 266 266, 447 
= months ended: | | 
one September 1940 1, 802, 082 80,000 | 12, 082 | . 209, 692 133 188, 564 | 1, 714, 424 14, 631 87, 659 
si September 1941 2, 487,541 | 206,000} 8, 541 | -..-| 261, 343 55| 76,835 | 2,278,301 | 16, 854 209, 240 
s September 1942 3,370,417 | $220,150] 11, 258 | | 276, 510 46| 83,366 | 3,076,843 | 21, 721 203, 572 
ae / | 
_— 4 September 2, 487, 541 0} 8,541 | | 7,446 85| 28,670 | 2,278,301 | 16, 293 5 596 | 200, 240 
oo October 2, 541, 283 59,000 | 3, 283 | $33} 73,654 |...... 9, 408 | 2, 332, 547 p |---------- = ae ie 
7 | November. -- 2, 712, 734 168, 000 6, 734 33 191, 377 | _- | ” 203 | 2, 503, 721 |. seis 
= | December 2, 744, 358 26, 000 | 12, 358 12, 026 28, 694 28, 042 | 2, 516, 399 17, 288 2, 510 820 227, 958 
. 1942 | 
= | January. .---| 2,775,418 | 39,000] 4,418 18| 75,307 ..| 43, 104 | 2, 548, 602 | 1,257 | 226, 797 
= | February. _- 2,939,810 | 152,000 | 16,810 37| 202,170 --| 87,178 | 2,713, 594 beeen 1,326 | 226, 178 
677i Mareh ---| 2 928,153 | 13,000 | 13, 153 | ® 4 130 | +o oon 2 18 1 = Pongo 
April.... 2, 928, 424 4, | 14,424 137 43,1 | li , 5 ¢ en 2 
May. 3118015 | 192.000| ‘8015 137 | 219, 232 | 32) 709 | 21870, 744 | leet 549 | 244, 131 
os (| June 3,150,103 | 33,000 | 11,103 |..........| "8,582 | 33,118 | 28, 790 | 2,883,654 | 19,661 | 2, 898 243 | 266, 447 
103 tid July 3,170,833 | 23,000 8, 833 6 51, 883 | | 81, 050 | 2, 904, 487 | 0 Reese 187 | 266, 338 
68 August 3, 364,170 | #190, 159 12,010 6 | 215, 907 | | 29,798 | 3,090, 596 ae 185 | 273, 566 
ORS | September 3, 370, 417 | 7,000 11, 258 8, 720 46 | 22, 519 | 3,076, 843 20, 203 10 207 293, 572 
O50 | ' | | | 
a ht Beginning July 1939, contains separate “0 account for railroad ~~ pte ape ar but credited to separate book accounts only in last month of 
ployment insurance account, in which are held moneys deposited by the each quarter. 
— Railroad Retirement Board and from which the Secretary ‘of the ‘Treasury 4 Includes transfers from State acccunts to railroad unemployment insur- 


ance account amounting to $105,901,000. : 
§ Includes transfers from railroad ‘unemployment insurance administra- 
tion fund amounting to $17,382,967. 





nts as certified by the Railroad Retirement Board. 
ount fer each State agency, in which are 
unemployment funds and from which 


makes benefit payme 
— Trust fund maintains separate ac 
held all moneys deposited from State 





or- - - . - , 
ad State agencies withdraw amounts as required for benefit payments. * Includes $159,000 accrued interest paid on investments. 

? Minus figures represent net total of certificates redeemed. . . ‘ : — , as ‘ 
. 3 Interest on redeemed Treasury certificates, received by fund at time of Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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Table 8.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act: Checks issued by the Treasury Department through 
September of fiscal years 1941-42 and 1942-43 ! 


{In thousands] 









































Fiscal year 1942-43 through September 
Federal Security Agency Department of Labor 
ree yee eae Public rt a 
State through Social Security Board Health Children’s Bureau 
September,| Total werviee 
total a eee ee ee ees — 
=" Aid to 4 one yon Publi Maternal : ¢ Child 
id to de- ; ment com- rie hil, Services for rile 
R. -+2 pendent a pensation health “eo | erippled | welfare 
‘ children adminis- work services | Children | services 
tration ? * _ 
ae ae eo a”: eee oe . —" — 
Total, all participating | 
States__. : $143, 589.7 | $153, 264.3 | $100, 425.5 $23,472.7 | $2,668.0 | $20, 798.3 $5, 342.8 $1, 320.2 $849. 5 $387.3 
Alabama. . wae 938.3 1, 023.3 403.0 | 179.8 13. 6 | 213. 2 112.7 4.3 25.0 11.6 
Alaska. 117.4 197.5 139. 5 | (3) | (3) 30.3 | 16. 5 2.3 6.2 26 
Arizona. 57.5 1, 003. 3 679.9 | 169.0 | 26. 6 80). 4 20.7 16.0 7.9 29 
Arkansas _..___. 1, 059. 5 951.1 393. 6 198. 7 | 23.0 226. 6 | 50.9 19. § 0 9.0 
California _. | 15, 421.6 14, 575.3 11, 355. 7 905.8 | 551.1 1, 541.1 | 117.7 43.3 40). ¢ 2.1 
Colorado } 8,213.5 3, 122.8 2, 442.1 398. 2 | 45.0 142.4 39.7 27.0 2 4.8 
Connecticut 1,777.9 1, 690.9 1,072.7 150.6 | 10.1 10). 1 31.4 9.6 10.9 5.4 
Delaware... -_. | 232. 5 183. 5 61.7 32.9 (*) 59. f 11.9 11.7 2.8 3.0 
District of Columbia | 501.4 418.3 194.1 85.7 | 21.3 | 83.6 | 3.3 7.8 ‘ 2.6 
Florida__- | 1, 810. 2 1, 968. 1 | 1, 254. 8 302. 3 97.4 | 200. 4 63.2 10. 5 1.7 1.9 
| | | 
Georgia. -. __ -- | 1, 280.4 2, 032.3 | 1, 209.4 227.4 | 51.4 327.8 123. f &).9 21.4 10.4 
Hawaii 215.9 154.3 33.7 41.2 2.1 55.2 7.0 6.5 5.8 29 
Idaho 867. 0 840.8 497.9 210. 5 14.3 | 81.2 21.4 6.3 1.0 
Hilinois 10, 137.5 11, 552.4 | 8, 161.1 1, 596. 8 @ | 1, 547.4 171.9 42 10.3 
Indiana 4, 229.0 | 5, 032.3 3, 336.9 | 926. 1 135. 2 | 533. 8 s 7 § 
Iowa. 2, 952.9 | 2, 827. 7 2, 434. 4 | (*) 94.9 182.8 63.0 1 2 7 
Kansas 2, 004.9 2, 257.3 1,492.6 | 424.0 67.4 174. 3 4 7 
Kentucky _. 1, 613.9 1,641.3 1, 157.7 ( mS QnA. 2 119.4 i). 4 10.4 
Louisiana. . 2,206.7/ 2,287.9] 1,002.5 836. 0 2.7 244. ( a5, 3 19.3 5.2 
Maine. __.. % 900.0} 1,002.2 651.0 | 126. 5 39. 3 139.7 20. 1 11.2 1 
| 
Maryland 1, 492. 9 1, 347.6 | 638. 2 349. 6 9.3 225. ¢ % 8 l 
Massachusetts 5, 580.8 | 7, 302.1 | 5, 452.7 | 7R6. 0 43.9 919. ( 4 5 ‘ 
Michigan. _. 6, 262.5 | 6, 339 2 | 3, TRG. 7 1, 206. 4 79.9 1,001.7 O7 9 ‘ 
Minnesota 3, 450.0 | 4,114.0 2, 931.0 | 605. 1 63.6 ISI 70.8 3.2 
Mississipyi 985. 2 | 959. 7 185 107.7 1.2 11.0 113.1 } 
issouri 4, 362.8 | 4, #96. 7 | 200 862. 4 ( 652. 2 80.7 2 
Montana 895.0 | 875.5 552. 9 185.1 16. 8 s 14.2 4.1 
Nebraska . | 1, 614.3 | 1, 798. 1 1, 246. 2 312.9 4. 5 I ! ) 
Nevada 272.9 | 200.0 | 125. 6 ( ( 18. ¢ 12 2 
New Hampshire 616.9 538. 6 27.5 57.9 16.4 97.8 s ‘ ‘ 
| | 
New Jersey : 2, 984. 2 | 2 808.0 | 1, 280.2 | 29.7 887.7 75.1 ’ } 
New Mexico 461.2 | °F 178.3 9.8 Al. 2 "2 21.8 
New York 11, 140.4 | 5 | 6, 222. 6 1, 170.9 2, 652. f 188. 0 2 4 
North Carolina 1, 907.1 | 8 | 840.8 79. 5 315.1 104. 0 3 
North Dakota 691.0 8 39 6.4 62 23.0 f 
Ohio 8,720.1 | 3 | 6, 697.0 | 175. 5 1 145.9 $1.1 
Oklahoma 4,024.7 | 4 | 3, 5M. S 1 | 112. ¢ 58.9 { ) 
Oregon 1,345.2 9.6 5.1 19.8 r ) 3 
Pennsylvania 10, 910. 0 x $, 523.7 ; ( 1, 648. | } ‘ 
Puerto Rico - 158.9 | 2) 95.7 
‘ Rhode Island_. 524.7 650. 2 308.9 101.7 F ‘ 12 { ‘ 
South Carolina 832.8 1,028.3 | 528.3 143.9 24.2 a8. 8 
South Dakota 850.1 | 800.9 | 577.0 111.4 1 ! 12.4 ‘ 
Tennessee 2, 084. 5 1, 909, 4 | 939. 4 558, 4 30.3 a A] 1s 4 
Texas 7,640.5| 9,285.2] 7,461.9 715.3 136. 5 Ox. f ong. 9 89 4 
Utah 1,300.8 | 1,170.1 793.1 249. 4 10.5 04. 2 17. ‘ 
Vermont * 379. 3 | 332.0 | 192. 3 417.5 7.2 66.4 ‘ 7 
Virginia 819. 6 | 909. 6 | 295. 1 170.1 | 25.0 207.0 M41 
Washington 3, 977. 5 | 5, 490. 4 | 4, 539.9 372. 2 72.6 383. 6 41.6 ! { ff 
West Virginia 1, 279.3 | 2, 229.7 SSI. 8 1,000.9 55. 7 233.9 15.1 5. 1 
Wisconsin 3, 122.1 | 3, 688. 8 | 2, 515.0 582. 5 89.6 RRO 41 ’ 
Wyoming : ititheeda 364. 2 235. 2 193.0 54.9 7.4 53. 5 13.5 6 $2 
Central Office * oat 558.0 | . 
' Excludes Federal funds for vocational rehabilitation u r ® Social 4 Plan approved by the Children’s Bureau, but: he t by 
Security Act, because they are not separated from other Federal funds for the Treasury. 
similar purposes. ‘ Plan approved by the Public Health Service, } et 
? Prior to Jan. 1, 1942, includes grants certified by the Social Security Board by the Treasury 
to States for employment service administration to meet requirements of * Represents Federa] expenditures for office supplies; amount not distrib- 
unemployment compensation program and excluded grants under the Wag- uted by States. 
ner-Peyser Act. Since Jan. 1, 1942, includes grants for unemployment . , = ’ ' 
Source: Compiled from data furnished by the U.S re ry D rtinent 


compensation administration and Federal expenditures for operation of 
employment services in the States. 
3 No plan approved by the Social Security Board. 
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ments of the fund during September amounted to 
$218 million. Special 3-percent Treasury notes 
amounting to $21.7 million were redeemed, and 
the entire sum was made available to the account 
of the disbursing officer. New securities totaling 
$240 million were acquired in the form of 2%- 
percent special old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund notes, 1947 series. The 2-percent 
rate on the new notes is below that on any of the 
securities previously acquired by the fund. 
Railroad Retirement Account 

By the end of September, tax collections under 
the Carriers Taxing Act amounted to $737 million, 
of which $48.9 million was received in the third 
quarter of 1942. The cumulative total of con- 
gressional appropriations for benefit payments 
and investments totaled $854 million. To the 
latter was added $11.7 million in interest on 
investments. Benefit payments amounted to 
$578 million, leaving assets of $287 million in the 


account as of September 30 (table 6). More than 


half of these assets—$173 million—were invested 
in 3-percent special Treasury notes, $102 million 
was in the appropriation account, and $12.1 
million in cash was held to the credit of the dis- 
bursing officer. 


Bulletin, November 19% 


Unemployment Trust Fund 


Assets of the unemployment trust fund as of 
September 30 amounted to $3,370 million, of 
which $3,359 million represented securities and 
$11.3 million the cash balance (table 7). Aggre- 
gate State balances declined by $13.8 million dur- 
ing the month, because most of the deposits to 
State accounts are received during the first 2 
months of the quarter, while withdrawals reflect 
the estimated need for funds to pay benefits in the 
succeeding month. The States withdrew $22.5 
million in September, the lowest monthly total of 
withdrawals since November 1941. The balance 
in the railroad unemployment insurance account 
increased by $20.0 million during the month, and 
September deposits were the highest for any month 
to date. 

During the month, there was a net increase of 
$7 million in the Government securities held by the 
fund; $10 million of 2%-percent special certificates 
of indebtedness were redeemed, and $17 million of 
2%-percent certificates were acquired. The in- 
terest from securities redeemed during the quarter 
was distributed at the end of September—$46,000 
to the State accounts and $10,000 to the railroad 
unemployment insurance account. 
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Recent Publications in the Field of 
Social Security 


WAR AND SOCIAL SERVICES 


Aurmeyer, A. J. “Re Manpower.” American Federa- 
tionist, Washington, Vol. 49, No. 8 (August 1942), pp. 7-9. 
The manpower problem and the work of the War 

Manpower Commission in directing the U. 8. Employ- 

ment Service and other agencies toward its solution. 


Borcuarp, Epwis M. “Community Liability for Civil- 
ian War Injuries.’”” American Munictpal Law Review, 
Chicago, Vol. 7, No. 7 (July 1942), pp. 101-109. 


A discussion of British and United States practices. 


“Control of Employment in New Zealand.”” International 
Labour Review, Montreal, Vol. 46, No. 4 (October 1942), 
pp. 475-479. 


Crum, Witiiam Leonarp; Frennetiy, Jonn F.; and 
Seitzer, Lawrence Howarp. Fiscal Planning for 
Total War. New York: Nationa: Bureau of Economic 
Research, 1942. 358 pp. 

Includes a chapter on the nature of social security taxes, 
their relation to the income tax, and the question of future 
benefits. 


“Developments in Australian Man-Power Policy.” IJnter- 
national Labour Review, Montreal, Vol. 46, No. 4 (Octo- 
ber 1942), pp. 471-475. 


Eviot, Martaa M. “Planning for Care of Children 
After Evacuation.” The Child, Washington, Vol. 7, 
No. 3 (September 1942), pp. 39-42. 


“Employment of Women in Wartime.’’ Monthly Labor 
Review, Washington, Vol. 55, No. 3 (September 1942), 
pp. 441-445. 


Data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics as of April 
and May 1942. 


Famity Wewrare Association or America. Family 
Welfare and the Home Front: Blue Bulletin, Series C (for 
Member Agencies). New York: The Association, 1942. 
Processed. 


The first bulletins in this series are: Joint Statement, 
American Red Cross and Family Welfare Association of 
America on Services to the Armed Forces (6 pp.); Family 
Allowances for Dependents of Men in the Armed Forces 
(4 pp.); Employment in Industry of Women With Young 
Children (2 pp.) ; Shortage of Social Work Personnel (3 pp.). 


Great Brirain Ministry or Hearts. Mepicart Per- 
SONNEL (Priority) Committers. First and Second 
Interim Reports. London: H. M. Stationery Office, 
1942. 12 pp. 


The Committee, Sir Geoffrey Shakespeare, Chairman, 
was appointed to investigate ‘‘what further steps can use- 
fully be taken to secure the utmost economy in the employ- 


ment of medical personnel” in all British medical services, 
Recommendations include using medical officers for civilian 


purposes. 


Great Brirain. Treasury. Family Allowances; Memo- 
randum by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. London: 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1942. 12 pp. (Papers by 
Command, No. 6354.) 

Outlines fiscal aspects of various types of family 
allowance systems that have been proposed for Great 

Britain. 


HenKIN, Danie. “Obstetric and Pediatric Care for 
Families of Soldiers.’”” Medical Economics, Rutherford, 
N. J., October 1942, pp. 59 ff. 

A resumé of progress in approving State plans for 
participation in the Federal program to finance obstetric 
and pediatric care for wives and children of men in military 
service. 

Hoenuwer, Frep K. ‘Welfare Services in Total War.” 
Survey Graphic, New York, Vol. 31, No. 10 (October 
1942), pp. 412-414. 


KALLENBERG, JEAN. ‘“‘Some Aspects of Controlled Evacu- 
ation of Japanese on the West Coast.’’ The Family, 
New York, Vol. 23, No. 6 (October 1942), pp. 232-234, 


The role of social case work in the evacuation. 


McNotr, Pact V. “Mobilizing War Manpower.” Mill 
and Factory, New York, Vol. 30, No. 6 (June 1942), 
pp. 61 ff. 


‘*Man-Power Policy in Germany.’”’ Jnternational Labour 
Review, Montreal, Vol. 46, No. 4 (October 1942), pp. 
461-465. 

Statistical data, administrative changes, additional 
restrictions on employment, and mobilization of additional 
workers for agriculture are considered. 


MANUFACTURERS AssOcIATION OF CoNNECTICUT, INC. 
Womanpower to Supplement Manpower. Hartford: 
The Association, June 1942. 32 pp. 

Advice on types of work suitable for women, their 
supervision, recruiting and training, hours and pay, and 
fatigue and absenteeism. 


“Many Obstacles Hinder Efforts of United States Employ- 
ment Service to Place Selective Service Registrants on 
War Priority Jobs.’’ Placement-Unemployment In 
surance Bulletin, Albany, Vol. 6, No. 7 (August 1942), 
pp. 13-14. Processed. 

Presents results of classification and interview by New 

York public employment offices of draft registrants who 

reported possession of critical skills for the war effort. 


“Maritime Labor Force in the United States.’’ Monthly 
Labor Review, Washington, Vol. 55, No. 3 (September 
1942), pp. 435-440. 
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Results from a sample survey by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the records of the Bureau of Marine Inspection 
and Navigation. 

Minority Peoples in a Nation at War, edited by J. P. 
Shalloo and Donald Young. Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, 
Vol. 223 (September 1942), pp. 1—198. 

A collection of 27 papers. The field of employment 
security is considered in Robert C. Weaver’s ‘Defense 
Industries and the Negro,”’ Lester B. Granger’s “‘Barriers 
to Negro War Employment,” and Will W. Alexander’s 
“Aliens in War Industries.” 


“The Need of the Army for Physicians.” Journal of the 
American Medical Association, Chicago, Vol. 120, No. 6 
(Oct. 10, 1942), pp. 457-458. 

The text of a statement of the Surgeon General, United 

States Army. 


“New War-Time Wages Control Order.’ Canadian 
Congress Journal, Montreal, Vol. 21, No. 8 (August 
1942), pp. 27-38. 

The text of Canadian Order in Council P. C. 5963, 
July 10, 1942, clarifying and restating the Government’s 
policy on wages. This issue also reproduces a new bonus 
order of the Canadian National War Labour Board, 
based on the rise in the cost of living. 


“Plans to Meet Need for Medical Care.”’ 
American Medical Association, Chicago, 
No. 6 (Oct. 10, 1942), p. 458. 

Summarizes a statement by Paul V. McNutt concerning 
the policy of the Procurement and Assignment Service 
of the War Manpower Commission in remedying the lack 
of medical care in certain industrial areas. 


Journal of the 
Vol. 120, 


Romauis, Friepa. “The Impact of the War on Family 
Life. I—Reactions to Change and Crises.’”’ The 
Family, New York, Vol. 23, No. 6 (October 1942), pp. 
203-209. 

Emphasizes factors of disorganization and their sig- 
nificance for the social case worker. 


RowsomeE, F. H., Jr. ‘‘Government Lays Plans to Take 
Over Resettlement of M. D.’s’” Medical Economics, 
Rutherford, N. J., October 1942, pp. 44—48 ff. 


The problem of important war-industry areas without 
adequate medical services, and what the Public Health 
Service and the State Procurement and Assignment 
Service committees are doing toward locating doctors 
there. 


ScoTrLanp. DrEpaRTMENT OF Heattu. Emergency Relief 
Organisation: Information Centres, a Handbook on 
Their Organisation. Edinburgh: H. M. Stationery 
Office, 1942. 30 pp. (D. H. 8S. Memo. No. 43/1942.) 
Practical advice on details for establishment and admin- 

istration of “information centres where, under one roof, 

representatives of the local authority and of government 
departments and voluntary workers are ready to advise 
and help victims of enemy action.” 


Vi” 


Smincer, H. W. “The German War Economy, 


Bulletin, November 1942 


Economic Journal, London, Vol. 52, Nos. 206-7 (June- 

September 1942), pp. 186-205. 

Surveys the period from December 1941 to April 1942 
and gives data on labor, wages, prices, restriction of con- 
sumption, and related matters. 


“Social Reconstruction in China; A Study in Post-War 
Problems.” International Labour Review, Montreal, 
Vol. 46, No. 3 (September 1942), pp. 299-312. 


“Unemployment Assistance Allowances; Regulations Au- 
thorizing Increased Payments.” National Insurance 
Gazette, London, Vol. 31, No. 1577 (Aug. 6, 1942), 
p. 384. 

A summary of British draft regulations to provide 

larger unemployment allowances, effective August 17, 

1942, ‘for the relief of distress caused by the war.” 
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for the Dependents of Soldiers Under the Servicemen’s 
Dependents Allowance Act of 1942. Washington: U. 8. 

Jovernment Printing Office, 1942. 22 pp. (Booklet 
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Washington: The Bureau, 1942. 3 pp. Processed. 
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Describes an arrangement whereby Negro workers were 
imported from the South for farm employment in Connect- 
jeut during the summer of 1942. 
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bus, September 1942. 59 pp. Processed. 
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Concerning Juvenile Delinquency; 
New York: 


Tuurston, Henry W. 
Progressive Changes in Our Perspectives. 
Columbia University Press, 1942. 236 pp. 
Emphasizes the historical perspective in a discussion of 


Bulletin, November 1942 


delinquencies and their causes, treatment by courts, and 
treatment in the community. In discussing agencies 
other than the court, it is noted that mothers’ pensions 
and aid to dependent children “have kept thousands of 
children from being brought to the juvenile court as de- 
pendent, neglected, and even delinquent children.” 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 
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No. 3 (September 1942), pp. 99-100. 

An editorial advocating prompt Federal action on 
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Health Reports, Washington, Vol. 57, No. 39 (Sept. 25, 
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Compares hospitalized illness with general morbidity 
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pital care; and gives type of hospital, accommodations, 
and public clinic service. Bibliography. 
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Medical Care.”” American Labor Legislation Review, 
New York, Vol. 32, No. 3 (September 1942), pp. 112- 
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